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The  "Era  "for  April 

/COMMEMORATING  t  h  e 
^-^  100th  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Quorum  of 
Twelve  Apostles,  which  occur- 
red in  Feb.,  1835,  The  Im- 
provement Era  for  April  will 
comprise  many  vital  religious  and 
historical  features.  Many  lovely 
pages  of  pictures  will  tell  part 
of  the  story  of  the  Church  in 
photographic  form — collections 
having  been  assembled  of  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
(from  famous  paintings) ,  the 
Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  from 
the  beginning,  members  of  the 
First  Presidency  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  Seventies,  maps  of  the 
Stakes  and  the  Missions,  stories 
of  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Genealogical  work, 
the  Sunday  Schools,  Relief  So- 
ciety, Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations, Primary  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  Church.  "The 
Morning  Breaks,  the  Shadows 
Flee"  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  covers  the  Era  has 
ever  carried.  The  April  issue 
will  tell  you  the  who  and  when 
and  what  of  Church  organization 
in  the  past   100  years. 
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THE  RETIRING  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG    MEN'S  MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Front  row,  left  to  right:     Axel  A.  Madsen;  Ernest  Horsley;  LeRoi  Snow;  Joseph    F.   Smith;  W.   0.    Robinson;   Heber  C.    Iverson;   D.    E.    Hammond. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:     James  Gunn  McKay;  John  H.  Taylor;  Franklin  S.  Harris;  Richard    R.    Lymain;    George    Albert    Smith;    Melvin    J.    Ballard;    Oscar    A.    Kirkham; 

John  A.   Widtsoe. 

Back  row,   left  to  right:     Arthur  L.  Beeley;  John  F.   Bowman;  E.   E.   Ericksen;  Thomas  Beal;  Harrison  R.  Merrill;  Lewis  T.  Cannon;  Herbert  B.  Maw;  Lyman  L.  Daines; 
Alma  C.  Clayton;  Stringam  A.  Stevens;   Nicholas  G.    Morgan;   George   Q.    Morris;   John    D.    Giles;   Spencer   Cornwall. 

Superintendency  and  General 
Board  of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Released 


ON  January  23,  Elder  David 
O.  McKay,  second  coun- 
selor in  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church,  representing  the 
First  Presidency,  appeared  before 
the  General  Board  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation and  read  the  document 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
releasing  from  the  superintendency 
Elders  George  Albert  Smith,  Rich- 
ard R.  Lyman,  and  Melvin  J. 
Ballard.  Elder  McKay  made  it 
clear  that  their  release  released  also 
all  members  of  the  Church  Board 
upon  which  two  other  Apostles 
were  serving — Elders  John  A. 
Widtsoe  and  Joseph  F.  Merrill. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the 
new  superintendent,  Albert  E. 
Bowen,  and  his  first  assistant, 
George  Q.  Morris,  were  announced. 

The  new  board  was  not  at  that 
time  selected  nor  has  it  been  selected 


as  this  issue  of  the  magazine  goes 
to  press. 

The  General  Superintendency 
and  the  General  Board  accepted  the 
accouncement  in  all  good  will,  for, 
of  course,  they  had  been  expecting 
it  ever  since  the  reorganization  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Superintendency.  A  perusal  of  the 
document  indicates,  also,  that  other 
auxiliary  boards  may  be  dissolved 
and  reorganized. 

The  released  General  Board  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  immediately 
called  a  meeting  for  five  o'clock  on 
the  following  evening  at  which 
before  disbanding  they  wished  to 
speak  heart  to  heart  to  the  General 
Superintendency  and  to  each  other. 
Superintendent  George  Albert 
Smith  was  not  present  at  either 
meeting,  being  confined  to  his  home 
with  illness. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  meet- 


ing humble  and  tender  testimonials 
were  borne  by  the  various  members 
many  of  whom  had  been  connected 
intimately  with  the  organization 
and  with  the  retiring  superintend- 
ency for  years.  All  expressed  ap- 
preciation of  the  move  made  by  the 
First  Presidency  and  saw  in  it 
signs  of  continuous  growth  of  the 
Church.  The  expanding  stakes 
and  general  widening  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  were  recog- 
nized by  all  of  the  speakers  as  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  the  General 
Authorities  on  all  of  the  auxiliaries 
should  be  relieved. 

Later  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a  party  for 
the  outgoing  Superintendency  and 
Board  Members.  This  party  was 
held  in  the  Lion  House  Social 
Center  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  The  entertainment  took 
the  form  of  an  informal  reception 
followed  by  a  dinner  and  program. 
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About  one  hundred  fifty  guests 
were  present.  The  menu  and  pro- 
gram of  the  evening  had  been  at- 
tractively printed  in  three  colors 
and  bore  on  the  front  the  portraits 
of  the  Superintendency,  Oscar  A. 
Kirkham,  Executive  Secretary,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Good  cheer 
and  jollity  characterized  the  activ- 
ities of  the  evening. 

Choice  bits  on  the  program  were 
"Unfinished  Business"  carried  on 
by  the  ladies;  'Things  I  Cannot 
Forget,"  conducted  by  Chairman 
Oscar  A.  Kirkham;  and  "Illustra- 
tions Along  the  Way,"  by  John 
D.  Giles. 

The  history  of  the  organization 
presented  in  three  parts  by  LeRoi 
C.  Snow,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
General  Board  in  point  of  service, 
Ann  M.  Cannon,  and  Clarissa  A. 
Beesley,  was  interesting  and  in  some 
places  brought  forth  delighted 
chuckles.  The  sketches  however, 
revealed  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  organization. 

The  Young  Men's  General 
Board  presented  the  Superintend- 
ency each  with  a  scroll  showing  the 
M.  I.  A.  Building  in  delicate  water 
colors  and  a  brief  sentiment  above 
the  signatures  of  every  member  of 
the  Board. 


The  retiring  General  Superin- 
tendency spoke  briefly  voicing  their 
appreciation  of  their  association 
with  members  of  their  own  Board 
and  with  the  Young  Women's 
Board. 

President  Ruth  May  Fox,  in  be- 
half of  her  own  Board,  presented 
the  retiring  superintendency  with 
a  beautiful  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sculptured  group  by 
Avard  Fairbanks,  which  appeared 
as  frontispiece  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Improvement  Era. 

The  retiring  Superintendency 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  organiza- 
tion. Superintendent  Smith  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  progress 
in  cultural  and  spiritual  activities 
and  in  the  fact  that  both  the  M.  I. 
A.  and  The  Improvement  Era  ate 
self-sustaining  and  out  of  debt. 

Alma  Pettegrew,  secretary  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I. 
A.,  prepared  a  partial  summary  of 
the  progress  made  of  the  organ- 
ization since  the  retiring  Superin- 
tendency have  been  at  its  head.  It 
follows: 

George  Albert  Smith:  Became 
a  member  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  April  13, 
1904. 


Richard  R.  Lyman:  Became  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  April  24,  1 9 1 8. 

Melvin  J.  Ballard:  Became  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  February  27, 
1919. 

Richard  R.  Lyman:  Was  made 
Second  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  April 
2,  1919,  with  Anthony  W.  Ivins, 
General  Superintendent,  and  Brig- 
ham  H.  Roberts,  First  Assistant 
General  Superintendent. 

George  Albert  Smith :  Was  ap- 
pointed General  Superintendent  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  September  21, 

1921,  with  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
as  First  Assistant  and  Richard  R. 
Lyman  as  Second  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  released 
as  First  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent on  May  24,  1922,  at 
which  time  Richard  R.  Lyman  was 
made  First  Assistant  and  Melvin 
J.  Ballard  Second  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A. 

Total     enrollment     May     31, 

1922,  45,856;  total  enrollment 
May  31,  1934,  67,298. 

(Continued  on  page   170) 


BANQUET     GIVEN     IN     HONOR     OF     THE 
RETIRING  SUPERINTENDENCY  AND  BOARD 

AT  THE  LION  HOUSE  SOCIAL  CENTER 
Left  to  right,  foreground:  Melvin  J.  Ballard; 
Edith  Smith  Elliot;  Emily  Smith  Stewart; 
George  Albert  Smith;  Ruth  May  Fox;  F.  Y. 
Fox;  Amy  Brown  Lyman.  Left  side  of  the 
table;  Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Ballard;  Oscar  A.  Kirk- 
ham, Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Kirkham;  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
Leah  D.  Widtsoe.  Right  side  of  the  table, 
front  to  back:  Richard  R.  Lyman;  Lucy  Grant 
Cannon;  George  J.  Cannon;  Clarissa  A.  Beesley; 
Marian    Morris;   George   Q.    Morris. 


Communication 


Elders  George  Albert  Smith,  General 
Superintendent,  RICHARD  R.  LYMAN, 
First  Assistant,  MELVIN  J.  BALLARD, 
Second  Assistant,  and  members  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

Dear  Brethren: 

T?OR  some  time  past  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
growth  of  the  Church  and  the  ever-increasing 
demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  General 
Authorities  would  make  imperative  the  releasing  of 
members  of  the  First  Presidency  and  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve  from  the  direct  responsibility  of  presid- 
ing over  the  general  boards  of  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. It  has  been  seventeen  years  since  one  of  the 
First  Presidency  so  officiated. 

It  is  now  deemed  advisable,  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  relieve  members  of  the  Twelve  of  their  duties 
not  only  as  presiding  officers,  but  also  as  members  of 
the  general  boards.  The  duties  of  the  Apostleship, 
as  well  as  the  health  of  the  individuals,  demand  that 
this  action  be  taken  without  further  delay. 

Accordingly,  at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
First  Presidency  and  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  held 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  Thursday,  January  10, 
Elders  George  Albert  Smith,  Richard  R.  Lyman,  and 
Melvin  J.  Ballard,  were  honorably  released  as  Super- 
intendent, First  Assistant,  and  Second  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent, respectively,  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  of  the  Church.  This  ac- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  keen  and  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation of  the  able  and  untiring  devotion  of  these 
brethren  to  a  great  and  noble  cause.  Under  their 
leadership  the  M.  I.  A.  work  has  achieved  high  and 
worthy  distinction.  Most  truly  their  accomplish- 
ments should  bring  to  their  souls  the  satisfaction  and 
peace  that  come  from  successful  achievement. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  Twelve,  there  has  been  associated  also  the  ad- 
visibility  of  reorganizing  all  of  the  general  boards  of 
the  auxiliary  organizations.  Such  a  course  seems  to 
possess  much  merit;  first,  because  to  require  persons  to 
contribute  so  much  of  their  time  to  what  might, 
without  occasional  changes,  grow  to  be  considered  a 
life-long  position  is  hardly  fair;  and  secondly,  because 
of  the  personal  development  acquired,  others  should 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  their  associates 
to  serve  in  these  responsible  positions  of  leadership. 

This  policy  to  reorganize  the  auxiliary  boards  has 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  First  Presidency 
and  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  with  the  retiring 
Superintendency  the  members  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation also  be,  and  are,  hereby  honorably  released 
from  their  respective  positions.  This  action  will  give 
the  newly  appointed  General  Superintendency  free 
and  open  field  from  which  to  select  the  new  Board. 

Evidently,  some  of  the  present  members  if  they 
again  be  called,  should  be  willing  to  renew  their  labors 
as  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Board;  for 
none  of  the  accomplishments,  nor  the  mighty  impetus 
given  to  the  cause  of  Mutual  work  should  be  lost, 


January   18,    1935. 


which  might  be  the  case  if  all  the  experience  and 
ability  acquired  through  years  of  intelligent  thought 
and  devotion  were  replaced  by  entirely  new  represen- 
tatives. Let  us  retain  all  present  worthy  achieve- 
ments that  they  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the  new 
members  to  climb  to  yet  greater  heights.  To  this 
end  the  new  Superintendency  will  be  requested  and 
urged  to  consult  freely  Elders  Smith,  Lyman  and 
Ballard,  with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
new  Board. 

In  extending  this  honorable  release  to  the  Super- 
intendency and  members  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  highest  commendation  for  your  will- 
ing and  unselfish  service  to  the  welfare  of  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  Church.  Nor  have  your 
efforts  been  confined  alone  to  Church  members.  Like 
a  light  that  throws  its  rays  in  all  directions,  your  in- 
fluence has  radiated  into  the  lives  of  unnumbered 
thousands  who  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  guided  into  the  paths  of  truth  as  revealed  in  the 
restored  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  "echoes  roll 
from  soul  to  soul  and  go  forever  and  forever,"  so 
will  your  worthy  efforts  continue  to  live  in  the 
lives  of  those  whom  you  have  inspired  and  blessed. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  membership  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  33,506; 
today  it  is  65,000.  Yet  this  remarkable  increase  in 
enrollment  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  great 
growth  during  the  period.  The  careful  management 
of  the  Era,  its  increasing  influence  for  good,  books  and 
pamphlets  published  and  circulated,  reading  courses 
promulgated,  increased  efficiency  in  classwork  and 
leadership,  new  and  effective  organization  in  the 
Scouts,  Vanguard,  M  Men,  Senior  and  Adult  Depart- 
ments, the  excellency  of  conventions,  and  the  far- 
reaching  and  uplifting  influence  that  have  led  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  into  wholesome  ac- 
tivity in  cultural,  social  and  spiritual  realms — these 
and  other  achievements  unmentioned  will  stand  as 
everlasting  monuments  to  your  integrity,  devotion 
and  unselfish  service. 

As  you  now  enter  into  other  fields  of  equally 
worthy  and  high  endeavor,  may  God's  choicest  bless- 
ings attend  you,  and  the  guiding  influence  of  His  holy 
Spirit  be  your  constant  companion. 

Sincerely  your  brethren, 


First  Presidency. 
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R  Message  for  the  Scouts 
of  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints 


SIR   ROBERT  BADEN-POWELL, 
CHIEF  SCOUT  OF  THE  WORLD 


This  message  reached  Oscar 
A.  Kirkham,  Deputy  Executive 
of  the  Twelfth  Region,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  too  late  to 
go  into  the  February  issue  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  so  warm  and 
friendly,  however,  that  we  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  page  in  this 
issue  of  the  magazine. — The 
Editors. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  ASSOCIATION 

IMPERIAL  HEADQUARTERS 

25,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 

.  LONDON  . 

S.W.I. 

December  31st,  1934. 

IT  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  send  my 
warmest  greetings  to  all  my  brother  Scouts  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  wish  them 
every  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Both  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  America  and 
also  at  the  various  World  Jamborees  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to.  meet  many  of  your  Leaders  and  Scouts. 
From  my  personal  contact  with  them  I  have  learned 
to  have  a  deep  regard  for  the  splendid  spirit  which 
animates  you  all.  In  Scouting  it  is  the  spirit  which 
counts.  I  feel  that  you,  my  brother  Scouts,  set  us  a 
really  fine  example  in  all  that  most  matters  and  I  wish 
you  all  the  good  things  that  you  most  wish  for  your- 
selves. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  your  Leaders  and  Rover  Scouts  at  the 
Rover  Moot  and  International  Conference  in  Sweden 
next  summer. 

The  Chief  Scout,  Lord  Baden-Powell,  is  at  present 
in  Australia  attending  the  Australian  Jamboree,  but 
I  know  that  if  he  had  been  here  he  would  have  wished 
to  send  you  his  personal  most  cordial  greetings. 

Your  sincere  brother  Scout, 


A — L*^4s7lAiX~l2~, 


International  Commissioner. 


HERBERT    MARTIN, 

INTERNATIONAL    BOY  SCOUT  COMMISSIONER 
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MARIGOLDS 
LOVE  THE  SUN 


E 


VEN  in  the  coolest 
north  room  of  the  little  mountain 
cabin,  Reina  felt  the  oppressive 
waves  of  heat  pushing  in  at  her 
temples,  weighting  her  body,  gum- 
ming the  very  pores  of  her  skin. 
It  was  one  of  those  brief  periods  of 
hideous  heat  that  come,  even  in 
spring,  to  some  hill  districts. 

She  half  reclined  in  her  low 
chair  letting  her  bright  hair  fall 
back  from  her  forehead  and  enjoy- 
ing the  momentary  chill  of  evapo- 
ration at  the  roots.  She  wished  she 
were  back  in  San  Francisco  shiver- 
ing in  the  teeth  of  a  fog  or  a  strong 
sea  wind,  or  bareheaded  in  the  sun- 
shine that  could  be  tropically  bright 
but  never  hot  like  this.  She  wished 
she  were  working  again,  and  care- 
free to  do  as  she  pleased.  Maxine 
herself  had  declared  they  never  had 
had  a  better  model  in  the  shop. 
How  the  other  girls  would  laugh 
— all  of  them  still  so  young  and 
avid  for  life — if  they  could  see  her 
married  to  this  tireless  engineer  who 
whisked  her  from  one  uncivilized 
hole  to  another,  and  never  seemed 
to  mind  it  in  the  least! 

She  wished,  for  a  desperately  un- 
happy minute,  that  she  had  never 
laid  eyes  on  Gordon  Corey! 

"Good  heavens,  I  can't  go  on 
this  way  all  day!  It's  disgusting 
for  me  to  rant  when  things  can't 
be  helped.  But  oh,  this  heat,  and 
this  utterly  lifeless  place,  and  this 
ramshackle  dump  of  a  house!" 

She  surveyed  the  room  savagely : 
the  pine  floors  with  their  strips  of 
nondescript  carpet,  the  stiff  gray- 
white  curtains  at  every  window, 
the  few  plain  pieces  of  furniture. 
"The  house  of  the  chief  engineer — 
the  nicest  one  in  the  camp!  How 
I'd  hate  to  have  to  enter  one  of  the 
others!" 

Perhaps  it  would  help  to  drive 
into  Weston.     There  might  even 


By  CARLA  WOLFE 


be  a  breeze,  with  the  top  down. 

She  shook  off  her  moist  clothing 
and  slipped  into  the  great  round 
tub  of  water  Gordon  had  left  for 
her  in  the  wash  room,  staying  hud- 
dled down  in  it  until  she  felt  numb 
all  over.  Longingly  she  recalled 
the  green-tiled  bathroom  with  its 
waterfall  of  a  shower  in  the  apart- 
ment that  she  and  Babs  and  Alma 
had  shared  together,  and  of  her 
own  ivory  and  apricot  nook  behind 
the  wall  bed  where  she  could  dress 
before  a  full-length  mirror. 

Laying  ready  her  thinnest  frock 
of  pale  yellow  swiss  with  slip, 
stockings  and  hat  to  match,  she 
threw  off  her  kimono  and  sank 
again  into  the  tin  tub.  Before  she 
was  dressed  the  heat  had  found 
and  swallowed  her  again. 

Through  the  bed- 
room window  she  could  see  little 
Mrs.  Crawford  in  the  next  yard  on 
hands  and  knees  in  the  glaring  sun- 
shine, digging  in  the  dirt.  Reina 
shuddered.  How  could  anyone  be 
so  idiotic?  Who  wanted  a  garden 
if  it  cost  hours  of  actual  stewing  in 
the  heat. 

Then  a  flicker  almost  of  pity  for 
Mrs.  Crawford  stole  over  her.  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  dainty,  rather  pret- 
ty, with  a  high  true  voice  of  amaz- 
ing power  and  richness  that  rang 
out  in  gay  morning  songs  over  the 
clatter  of  dishwashing  or  the  swish 
of  a  broom.  Yet  there  she  was, 
buried  like  Reina  herself  in  a  much 
smaller  house  without  so  much  as 
a  porch;  married  to  a  thick-shoul- 
dered, thick-nosed  husband  who 
earned,  Gordon  had  said,  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  a  month, 
working  on  the  bridge. 


They  had  never  been  at  all 
neighborly.  Reina  had  shrunk  in- 
stinctively from  making  contacts 
that  would  assume  the  nature  of 
permanence.  She  felt  without 
reasoning  that  if  she  maintained  her 
attitude  of  readiness  for  flight, 
Gordon  would  somehow  hurry  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  and  cut 
a  few  months  from  their  intoler- 
able residence  here.  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's first  overtures  toward  friend- 
ship had  been  met  with  sweet 
politeness  but  without  response. 

Ready  to  leave  at  last,  Reina 
came  back  to  drop  her  hat  and 
gloves,  picking  up  a  parasol  instead. 
Mrs.  Crawford  had  thrown  aside 
her  hat,  too,  and  was  jerking  apart 
the  drenched  strands  of  dark  hair. 

Perhaps  she'd  like  to  drive  to 
Weston,  too,  poor  thing. 

Reina  strolled  over  to  the  fence, 
queerly  moved  by  the  look  of 
pleased  surprise  that  dawned  in 
Mrs.  Crawford's  eyes. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing? 
Why,  and  please  don't,"  she 
laughed  lightly,  leaning  on  the 
pickets  under  her  big  parasol. 

"I'm  setting  out  marigolds,  and 
I  must  because  it's  going  to  rain 
soon  and  I  have  the  plants  all  dug 
up.  They're  really  gorgeous  mari- 
golds— a  new  African  kind  that 
grow  on  tall  stems,  as  big  and 
fluffy  as  dahlias — and  I  wouldn't 
lose  them  for  anything." 

"But,"  objected  Reina,  "can't 
you  find  a  nice  shady  place  to  put 
them  in,  and  not  get  burned  alive 
for  your  trouble?" 

Mrs.  Crawford  only  laughed, 
while  great  patches  of  perspiration 
grew  larger  on  her  blue  voile  dress. 
"Marigolds  love  the  sun,"  she  said. 


GORDON  HAD  HER  IN  HIS 
ARMS  AND  WAS  KISSING 
HER  OVER  AND  OVER 
AGAIN,  SHE  FELT  WEAK 
AND        FAINT.  "DON'T, 

GORDON,     NOT     SO     MANY 
TIMES." 
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SOMETHING  in  the  phrase 
awakened  Reina's  quaint  sense  for  meta- 
phors. Gordon  had  once  said  she  herself 
was  like  a  marigold,  with  her  thin  body 
straightness,  her  hair  like  bright  petals  and 
her  attitudes  of  laughter  and  freedom  and 
ease.  And  the  sun  she  loved  was  the  sun  of 
San  Francisco,  its  happy  places,  its  happy, 
happy  people. 

"Just  what  would  happen,"  Reina  asked 
rather  slowly,  "if  you  were  to  put  some  of 
those  plants  back  under  the  pines  where  the 
sun  couldn't  reach  them?    Would  they  die?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  really 
sure  how  much  they  need  the  bright  sun,  but 
I've  always  thought  it  was  necessary.  Per- 
haps the  really  strong  ones  would  do  quite 
well,  but  it  would  be  a  risk  I  shouldn't  want 
to  take.  I  sent  all  the  way  east  for  the  seeds." 

Reina  had  lost  interest.  This  was  not 
the  answer  she  had  wanted.  "Perhaps  the 
really  strong  ones  would  do  quite  well." 
She  had  liked  the  picture  of  herself  as  a  vivid 
marigold,  languishing  in  the  dark.  But 
analogies  had  a  way  of  falling  flat  if  you 
tried  to  extend  them. 

"Come  on  into  Weston  with  me,"  she 
suggested  suddenly.  "I'm  going  to  spend 
the  whole  day  over  glasses  of  frosted  lime 
juice." 

Mrs.  Crawford  considered,  obviously 
pleased  with  the  invitation  and  the  new  air 
of  intimacy  it  implied.  "I  might  after 
lunch,"  she  offered  hopefully.  "Bill  is  re- 
lieving Sampson  at  the  office  today,  so  he'll 
be  home  to  eat.  T3ut  you  come  in  now  and 
have  a  glass  of  lemonade  with  me.  I  have 
it  in  the  iceless,  and  it's  really  cold." 

Too  hot  and  languid  now  even  to  make  a 
decision  for  herself,  Reina  moved  around  to 
the  gate  and  followed  Mrs.  Crawford  into 
the  tiny  box  that  was  her  house,  feeling  just 
a  shade  of  foreboding  as  she  mounted  the 
steps.  She  had  not  wanted  to  go  into  one 
of  these  houses.  She  could  not  endure  any 
more  depression. 

But  the  room  was  not  at  all  what  she  had 
expected.  It  seemed  to  receive  her  radiantly, 
with  little  banners  of  color  and  a  gust  of 
flower  scent.  Gradually  the  details  identi- 
fied themselves  out  of  the  delightful  whole, 
and  Reina  knew  that  the  difference  was  a 
mere  matter  of  cushions,  curtains,  a  lacquered 
table,  a  bright  bowl  and  a  profusion  of  early 
stocks  and  a  plant  in  a  fernery.  She  re- 
membered her  own  bare  rooms  and  felt  in- 
competent and  stogy.  This  was  as  original 
and  pleasing  as  some  of  the  smarter  studios 
she  had  visited,  and  infinitely  more  homelike. 

She  drank  the  cold  lemonade  and  accepted 
a  second  glass,  feeling  somewhat  refreshed 
though  she  still  could  not  control  the  heavi- 
ness of  her  head,  the  lethargy  in  every  muscle. 
She  appeared  to  answer  Mrs.  Crawford's 
conversation  brightly  enough  but  it  was 
mechanical,  outside  herself. 

She  heard  dimly  that  Mrs.  Crawford  had 
studied  for  the  operatic  stage,  had  already 
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filled  small  solo  roles  before  her 
marriage,  and  that  she  sometimes 
cried  when  she  heard  certain  songs 
over  the  radio  if  she  were  alone. 
That  she  wanted  a  baby  but  Bill 
was  afraid  she  would  die  because 
something  had  gone  fearfully 
wrong  last  time.  That  she  adored 
her  husband  and  realized  that  his 
nose  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  new  potato.  Also  that  she  was 
afraid  of  Mr.  Sampson  because  he 
had  caught  her,  just  last  week, 
rolling  like  an  Easter  egg  down 
Little  Nob  and  had  scowled  so 
fiercely  that  she  had  thrown  a  pine 
cone  after  him  and  accidentally 
broken  his  glasses.  And  that  she 
could  hardly  wait  for  cucumbers 
because  she  adored  them,  knew  how 
to  make  twenty-seven  different  cu- 
cumber salads  and  often  ate  them 
whole,  in  bed. 

The  unplanted  marigolds  were 
in  a  damp  cloth  in  the  sink.  Mrs. 
Crawford  kept  sprinkling  them, 
with  amazing  solicitude  for  their 
freshness.  "I'm  going  to  give 
some  of  these  to  you.  I've  really 
heaps  more  than  I'll  want  here." 

"No,  please  don't!  I'd  die  be- 
fore I'd  even — I  mean,  we'll  be 
away  before  winter  and  I'm  not 
planting  a  thing." 

"But  these  will  be  blooming  in 
six  weeks  or  less,  and  they'll  flower 
all  summer  and  fall.  Don't  let  me 
forget  to  give  them  to  you.  Now 
look  at  this  curtain  I'm  doing  for 
the  kitchen  window.  Is  it  awful, 
or  do  you  love  it?" 

ilEINA  could  scarcely 
help  loving  it.  Her  cry  of  pleasure 
rang  out.  The  curtain  was  of  the 
most  transparent  yellow,  with  a 
splashy  patchwork  of  hollyhocks 
climbing  up. 

"Do  you  think  it's  too  gaudy?" 

"It's  perfect.  I'm  fearfully 
jealous.  My  kitchen  curtains  are 
that  leprous  grayish  scrim." 

"Make  some  like  this.  You  can 
do  it  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  they're 
quite  cheap.  Let  me  see — eighty- 
nine  cents,  I  think,  for  the  pair, 
with  all  the  floss  complete." 

Reina  had  turned  away  again. 
"No,  I  won't  bother,  not  for  such 
a  short  while."  Mentally,  how- 
ever, she  resolved  to  have  some  next 
winter  when  they  were  settled  at 
last  in  San  Francisco  in  their  own 
beautiful  little  place. 

Mrs.  Crawford  did  not  drive  to 
Weston  with  her  after  all.  Reina 
started  up  when  she  heard  a  shrill, 
melodious    whistling.      What    on 


earth  was  Gordon  doing  home  at 
this  time  of  day? 

Her  feet  were  weighted  as  she 
started  home. 

Gordon  had  her  in  his  arms  and 
was  kissing  her  over  and  over  again. 
She  felt  weak  and  faint.  "Don't 
Gordon,  not  so  many  times.  I 
adore  you,  but  it's  hot!" 

He  laughed,  releasing  her.  "Got 
to  kiss  you  a  whole  lot  of  times 
now,"  he  said,  "because  I  won't 
have  another  chance  for  ten  whole 
days." 

"Why  not?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Her  eyes  searched  his  handsome, 
deeply  bronzed  face — so  keen,  so 
expressive  of  life  and  thought,  with 
such  tender  smiling  creases  when  he 
looked  at  her. 

"Nothing  wrong,  Queen,"  (she 
loved  this  little  pet  name,  derived 
from  her  own)  "everything  right! 
They're  sizing  up  things  for  a  glor- 
ious dam  down  south,  and  want 
me  there  next  week  for  the  first 
plans.  We're  going  to  start  just  as 
soon  as  I'm  through  with  this  job. 
How'll  you  like  pioneering  next 
year?     Right  out  in  the  wilds?" 

Something  seemed  to  crush 
against  her  heart.  "Is  it  really  so 
wild  there?"  she  asked  dully,  not 
noting  his  watchful,  disappointed 
eyes. 

"This  is  a  metropolis  in  com- 
parison, if  I  have  the  place  right. 
But  maybe  before  we  arrive  they'll 
install  patent  strainers  to  separate 
the  salamanders  from  the  drinking 
water,  and  a  municipal  zoo  for  the 
suppression  of  stray  polecats."  He 
was  laughing  boyishly,  exuberantly 
again  as  he  plunged  into  their  room 
for  a  bag  and  stuffed  a  few  things 
into  it,  still  on  the  move.  He  could 
not  control  his  elation.  He  went 
into  the  wash  room  for  a  dip  in 
the  round  tub,  and  Reina  heard 
him  whooping  at  the  cold  water. 


O  HE  stood  inert 
against  the  living  room  door.  She 
had  said  nothing.  There  were  no 
words. 

"It's  really  a  swell  job,"  he 
called.  "The  biggest  yet.  Do  me 
a  lot  of  good,  Queen.    Be  glad!" 

Reina  brushed  away  furious 
tears.  "Sure,"  she  said,  and  choked 
on  it. 

Then  she  straightened  out  his 
bag,  adding  handkerchiefs,  a  soap 
box,  a  book  or  two  he'd  need.  One 
needn't  be  an  utter  baby. 

He  was  gone  at  last,  his  train 
hurtling  out  of  Weston  as  if  it  had 
caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  new  job  and  was  impatient  to 
carry  him  over  the  miles. 

Reina  felt  desolate,  wretched, 
bruised  from  his  bear-hugs — and 
hot!  So  hot!  She  climbed  into 
the  car  and  wheeled  toward  the 
Pine  Valley  road.  It  might  be 
cooler  up  there.  She  could  come 
back  in  the  early  evening. 

Another  year,  after  this  inter- 
minable one,  in  a  place  that  might 
be  even  worse!  More  patient  neigh- 
bors making  the  best  of  things  that 
should  not  be  tolerated!  No  gay 
little  home  in  the  midst  of  things, 
its  details  depicting  her  own  glad 
love  of  it  all,  its  threshold  always 
open  to  high  hearted  friends!  An- 
other year — then  what?  Others, 
endlessly?  Perhaps  by  that  time 
she  would  not  care.  Why  had  she 
not  guessed,  before  she  had  given 
up  all  the  beloved  things  and 
places?  It  should  have  been  so 
plain  to  her. 

Yet  Gordon  in  a  San  Francisco 
office,  meeting  her  after  work  for 
a  ride  and  dinner  at  the  beach, 
could  not  have  suggested  this  earn- 
est mountaineer,  eternally  in  khaki, 
who  chopped  kindling  and  set  rat 
traps  as  if  for  recreation. 

(Continued   on  page   188) 
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P!:oto  by  Eva  Hogan. 


The  Best  of 
The  Year's 
POETRY 


Our  Judges,  Dr.  Sherman  Brown  Neff, 
University  of  Utah;  Dr.  N.  A.  Pedersen, 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College;  and  Dr. 
Parley  A.  Christensen,  Brigham  Young 
University,  selected  these  three  as  the  three 
best  poems  printed  in  'The  Improvement 
Era"  in  1934.  Each  of  the  two  first  poems 
received  first  place  from  one  of  the  judges. 
The  judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  of 
the  first  fifteen  poems  were  fairly  even  in 
quality.  We  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  Miss 
Cole,  $10.00;  to  Miss  Cannon,  $5.00,  and  to 
Miss  Maring  $3.00  along  with  our  best  wishes. 


First  Place 


QUESTIONING 
HELEN 

""THERE  are  so  many  centuries  across 

From  your  still  dust  to  my  quick  pulsing  flesh 
I  cannot  hope  to  profit  by  your  loss 
Of  what  could  once  a  thousand  hearts  enmesh. 
What  magic  held  the  love  you  lightly  won 
Beyond  your  wondrous  bloom — your  promised 

faith — - 
Held  thirty  armies?     Nor  are  men  yet  done 
Voicing  your  name  to  conjure  Beauty's  wraith. 

I  only  ask  the  way  one  love  to  keep 

In  spite  of  telltale  footprints  of  the  years — 

How  to  inspire  a  passion  strong  and  deep 

Enough  to  laugh  away  these  morbid  fears 

Lest  I  should  lack  the  charm  to  make  love  last; — 

Or  was  it  buried  with  you  in  the  past? 

MARGARET  JANE  COLE 


Second  Place 

IN  H 
GARDEN 

C^OULD  ever  spring  come  sweetly  to  this  place, 

And  we  not  know? 
Where  iris  blooms  with  an  especial  grace, 
And  silver  birches  trail  their  tender  green; 
Where  in  the  disk  a  sickle  moon  is  seen, 
And  faint  winds  blow. 

Though  we  are  dust  a  thousand  years  or  more, 

The  summer  rain 

Will  tell  of  one  place  lovely  as  before; 

And  grief  we  knew  together  will  seem  small, 

And  death  quite  unimportant,  after  all. 

If  this  remain. 

ROSANNAH  CANNON 


Third  Place 

NOTHING  IS 
LOST 

•THERE  is  no  death  for  anything  that's  good; 

There  is  no  death  for  any  beauty  known. 
Nothing  is  lost  within  this  shady  wood — 
And  water  endures,  and  sky  and  wind  and  stone. 
There  is  no  death  for  perfect  love;  no  grief 
For  any  heart  that  loves  beyond  the  span 
Of  mere  infatuation   .    .    .   And  the  brief 
Loveliness  of  day  lives,  as  does  man. 

There  is  no  death  for  any  beauty  sought — 

For  music;  poesy,  and  art  are  long; 

And  all  of  life,  and  all  of  faith  have  taught 

That  echo  touches  farther  than  the  song. 

Each  good,  each  beautiful,  each  lovely  thing 

Endures, — and  that  is  why  the  heart  must  sing. 

HELEN  MARING 
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SOME  years  ago  one  of  my 
teachers,  a  very  brilliant  and 
able  man,  wrote  a  challeng- 
ing book  on  the  problems  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  book  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 
'The  imitation  of  biblical  dicta- 
tion is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
literary  phenomena.  Most  old- 
fashioned  prayers  were  of  that  de- 
scription. Many  English  hymns 
exhibit  the  same  quality.  Much 
alleged  undergraduate  humor  takes 
that  form.  The  chief  modern  ex- 
ample is  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  none  of  us  I  suppose  ac- 
knowledges as  a  translation  at  all. 
The  biblical  style  of  John  Bunyan 
cited  by  Moulton  (Grammar,  II, 
8)  is  a  happier  illustration.  And 
generally  speaking  it  is  the  people 
who  are  least  acquainted  with 
Semitic  languages  who  are  most 
fascinated  with  composing  in  this 
half-Semitic  English." 

The  above  statement  ought  to 
rouse  from  complacency  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  who  is  interested  in 
the  fundamental  and  peculiar  be- 
liefs of  the  Church.  In  so  far  as 
the  limited  space  permits,  I  shall 
present  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  a  translation. 
In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  English 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  warrants 
the  statement  that  it  is  translation 
English. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment 
what  the  Book  of  Mormon  says 
about  certain  linguistic  matters 
that  concern  itself.  Nephi,  the 
first  writer  in  the  book,  and  who, 
according  to  the  record,  must  have 
left  Jerusalem  about  600  B.  C, 
states:  "I  make  a  record  in  the 
language  of  my  father,  which  con- 
sists of  the  learning  of  the  Jews  and 
the  language  of  the  Egyptians." 
(I  Nephi  1:2.)  Nearly  a  thousand 
years  later,  when  the  Nephite  na- 
tion had  been  destroyed,  a  survivor, 
Moroni,  writes:  "And  now,  be- 
hold, we  have  written  this  record 
according  to  our  knowledge,  in  the 
characters  which  are  called  among 
us  the  reformed  Egyptian,  being 
handed  down  and  altered  by  us, 
according  to  our  manner  of  speech. 
And  if  our  plates  had  been  suffi- 
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ciently  large,  we  should  have  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew;  but  the  Hebrew 
hath  been  altered  by  us  also;  and 
if  we  could  have  written  in  Hebrew, 
behold,  ye  would  have  had  no  im- 
perfection in  our  record.  But  the 
Lord  knoweth  the  things  which  we 
have  written,  and  also  that  none 
other    people    knoweth    our    lan- 


guage." (Mormon  9:32-34.)  As- 
suming that  the  migrations  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  record  actually 
took  place,  most  philologists  would 
probably  acknowledge  on  the  face 
of  the  matter  that  the  statements 
relative  to  language  are  fair  and 
quite  plausible.  Another  import- 
ant observation: — when  the  Ne- 
phites  left  Jerusalem  they  may  have 
had  an  active  speaking  knowledge 
of  Egyptian   and   so   far  as  their 
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knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  that  of  Palestinian 
natives.  But  a  thousand  years  later 
their  descendants,  Mormon  and 
Moroni,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  had  an  active  speaking 
knowledge  of  Egyptian.  Their 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  would 
probably  be  limited  to  a  passive 
reading  knowledge  of  the  same. 
Assuming  they  could  write  a  spe- 
cies of  Egyptian,  it  would  be  heav- 
ily Hebraized  because  Hebrew  was 
their  native  language.  In  my 
opinion  a  few  generations  follow- 
ing the  days  of  Nephi  and  Lehi  a 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  was  lim- 
ited to  comparatively  few  of  their 
descendants — mainly  scribes  and 
men  of  good  education.  It  would 
seem  highly  probable  that  "re- 
formed" Egyptian  was  a  species  of 
shorthand,  and  was  made  directly 
from  Egyptian  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  demotic  developed  from 
hieratic,  or  by  combining  certain 
features  of  both  the  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  alphabets.  Others  to  the 
contrary,  I  see  few  resemblances  to 
either  ancient  Egyptian  or  ancient 
Hebrew  characters  in  the  few  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  copied  from  the 
plates  and  left  us  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  "None  other  peo- 
ple knoweth  our  language."  Hence, 
the  need  for  an  inspired  translator. 
The  problem  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  fundamentally  a  liter- 
ary one.  If  biologists,  geologists 
and  scientists  generally  speaking, 
who  examine  certain  phases  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  record  would 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  much 
trouble  and  misapprehension 
would  be  averted.  The  geological, 
biological,  and  other  phases  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  study  are  purely 
secondary  to  the  literary  one,  viz., 
Did  Joseph  Smith  translate? 

]\JOW  let  us  proceed  to  the  evi- 
dence of  translation  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  First  of  all  let  us 
examine  some  text  of  Isaiah  quoted 
in  the  record.  The  Nephites 
brought  with  them  from  Jerusalem 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  of  600  B.  C. 


including  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz.  The  sacred  rec- 
ord recognizes  no  Second  or  Trito- 
Isaiah.  The  Nephites  delighted  in 
Isaiah  and  quoted  extensively  from 
him.  When  Joseph  Smith  came  to 
these  quotations  he  very  wisely  fol- 
lowed the  authorized  version  ex- 
cept in  points  where  the  record 
before  him  differed  sufficiently, 
whereupon  he  made  the  appropriate 
changes  to  conform  to  the  ancient 
version.  The  fact  that  he  made 
changes  is  in  itself  quite  remarkable. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  he 
had  at  that  time  been  expertly 
taught  about  textual  criticism,  and 
the  history  of  the  Bible  text.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  very 
few  intelligent  people  in  the  Church 
even  today  recognize  fully  the  im- 
plications that  follow  from  the 
presence  of  Isaiah  texts  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Any  Bible 
scholar  knows  the  text  followed  by 
the  Authorized  version  contained 
corruptions.  The  text  of  Isaiah 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  ought. 
presumably,  to  reveal  a  practically 
uncorrupted  text,  dating  back  to  at 
least  600  B.  C,  in  which  case  we 
can  scientifically  check  it,  at  least 
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in  part,  by  means  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  versions.  Incidentally 
we  ought  to  discover  earmarks  of 
real  translation  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet. 

Let  us  examine  two  texts  in  II 
Nephi  8  with  which  compare  Isaiah 
5 1 .  Verse  1 5  of  the  Nephite  rec- 
ord reads:  "But  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  whose  waves  roared;  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  my  name."  On 
comparing  this  rendition  with  that 
of  the  Authorized  version,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  it  omits  a  whole 
clause,  "that  divided  the  sea"  and 
that  it  has  "my  name"  for  "his 
name."  Why  should  the  Prophet 
omit  a  whole  clause?  Simply  be- 
cause he  had  a  version  before  him 
that  differed  from  our  present  He- 
brew, Septuagint  (Greek)  and  Au- 
thorized versions.  And  again, 
when  the  Prophet  writes  "my 
name"  for  "his  name"  he  flys  in  the 
face  of  the  Hebrew  and  Authorized 
versions,  but  the  context  and  the 
Septuagint  version  agree  with  him. 
Textual  criticism  easily  explains 
why  the  Hebrew  reads  as  it  does 
because  of  two  letters  easily  con- 
fused. The  Book  of  Mormon  here 
hews  an  independent  path  as  one 
would  expect  a  really  ancient  and 
genuine  version  to  do. 

The  second  text  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  this  chapter  is  Verse  21. 
It  is  an  especially  interesting  one. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  reads: 
"Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou 
afflicted,  and  drunken,  and  not 
with  wine."  The  Authorized  ver- 
sion reads  similarly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  clause  where  it 
reads  "but"  for  "and."  I  person- 
ally feel  that  the  Authorized  ver- 
sion has  the  better  rendering  in 
question  but  what  is  of  great  in- 
terest is  that  the  Prophet  has  trans- 
lated too  literally  the  equivalent  of 
our  present  Hebrew  text.  The  He- 
brew literally  reads:  "And  not 
from   (or  with)  wine." 

Now  to  examine  a  few  texts  of 

Isaiah   in    other   chapters.      In    II 

Nephi   12:16    (compare  Isaiah   2: 

16)    the  Prophet  prefixes  a  whole 

(Continued   on   page   187) 


ALF   ENGEN, 
WHOSE  WINGS   ARE  CURVED    HARDWOOD   BOARDS 


GLISTENING  snow!  A 
long,  steep,  tip-tilted  hill! 
A  tiny  speck  streaks  over 
the  brow,  and  a  skier  comes  into 
view!  Gaining  momentum  with 
every  inch,  he  slants  down  the  long 
dazzling  approach!  With  terrific 
speed  he  meets  the  take-off  and 
with  a  bounding  spring,  timed  to 
a  split  second,  Alf  Engen,  the 
human  falcon,  soars  into  space  at 
the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour- 
All  motion  ceases  save  his  own. 
The  immense  throng  beneath  en- 
dures an  infinite  moment  of 
suspense  as  he  slices  the  cold,  crisp 
air  high  above  their  heads  to  com- 
plete a  tremendous  arc.  Arms  cir- 
cling to  catch  the  hollow  of  the 
wind,  body  bent  far  forward  to 
greet  the  angle  of  descent,  skis 
parallel  and  perfectly  still,  at  last 
he  clips  the  hill's  incline  247  feet 
from  the  jump-off.  Down  go  his 
knees  to  receive  the  blow;  up  they 
come,  feet  well  under,  body  up- 
right, lithe,  rhythmic,  and  in  one 
accord  to  shoot  swiftly  forward  as 
he  surfaces  the  snowy  apron  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  in  a  graceful 
finish. 

A  hill  record!  A  world's  rec- 
ord! But  will  it  be  recognized? 
Skiing  is  young  in  Utah  and  her 
ski  club  had  not  been  admitted  to 
the  national  association  in  1931. 
And  this  was  New  Year's  day  of 
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Winter  becomes  wonderful  when  one  can 
ride  wings  of  wood  as  these  youthful  heroes 
of  the  skiis  can  ride  them.  Mrs.  No  all  has 
caught  some  of  the  breathlessness  of  the  ride 
in  this  story  of  the  sport. 


that  year  at  Ecker  Hill  in  the  heart      them  are  now  living  together 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Salt  Lake  City. 

But  skiing  was  not  new  to  Alf  Form,   grace,  and  style  set 

Engen.  The  long  boards  had  first  standard  in  Norway  for  her 
been  placed  under  the  feet  of  this 
hardy  Norseman  twenty  years  be- 
fore in  his  native  land.  "Come 
Alf,"  said  a  famous  skiing  father 
to  his  first-born,  "we  shall  have 
fun."  And  fun  it  was  for  the 
two-year-old  toddler  as  he  learned 
to  ski.  In  time  Alf's  father  taught 
two  younger  brothers,  each  in  his 
own  turn,  to  keep  a  pair  of  skis 
under  his  feet,  whether  skimming 
over  the  snow  or  while  flying 
through  space.  This  father  did 
well.  Alf  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  skiers;  Sverre  is  noted  for 
his  remarkable  grace  and  style,  and 
Kaare  is  an  amateur  of  rare  ability. 

As  a  small  child  Alf  learned  to 
follow  the  dim  trails  in  the  long 
Norwegian  twilight  and  to  feel  his 
way  over  the  course  in  the  darkest 
night.  He  entered  his  first  tourna- 
ment at  the  age  of  eight.  Among 
his  sixty  trophies  which  he  won 
in  his  native  land,  are  many  of  the 
Queen's  cups.  He  was  invited  to 
represent  Norway  in  the  1928 
Olympics,  but  illness  kept  him 
home.  That  was  his  last  season 
in  Norway. 

When  the  brothers  grew  to  boy- 
hood the  father  died.  Living, 
which  had  been  very  comfortable 
and  easy,  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  Alf  finally  left  his 
trophy-filled  home  in  Mjondalen 
to  come  to  America  in  the  fall  of 
'29.  Since  then  his  two  brothers 
have  joined  him;  and  finally  he 
sent  for  his  mother.     The  four  of  THE  human  falcon  in  flight 
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tional  sport.      But  in  the  United  keeps  pace  with  Alf  s.  Although 
States  the  record's  the  thing.     And  there  is  an  ocean  of  distance  be- 
does  Alf  know  his  records!  Adapt-  tween  the  two  skiers,   their 
ing   himself    to   the   standards   of  longest     leaps     differ     by 
this  country  he  has  been  outdis-  inches   only.      And  how 
tancing  his  own  distance  since  his  those  leaps  have  length- 
very  first  leap  here.  ened!      By    a    nearly 

His  first  winter  in   the  United  equal    progression 
States  was  spent  in  Chicago.     He 
met  several  of  his  childhood  friends 
from  Norway  when  fourteen  skiers 

gathered  from  all  over  the  East  to  bridge"     has 

compete  in  the  North  Central  States  reached     al- 

tournament.      Alf   made   his   first  most    un- 

appearance    at   Rochester,    Minne-  dreamed  of  distances. 
sota,  where,  with  neither  his  own  Of    about    the    same    age,    the 

skis  nor  proper  shoes  he  set  a  new  Ruuds  and  the  Engens  were  near 

hill  record  and  placed  third  in  the  neighbors  in  Norway.     They  used 

contest.  to  ski  together  on  the  same  hills. 

One  year  from  then,  Alf  won  They  now  hold  the  center  of  the 

his  first  professional  and  national  international  spotlight  for  the 

championship  on  the  new,  but  now  remarkable     daring     twin 

famous  natural  incline,  Ecker  Hill,  jumps  of  the  two  Ruuds 

near  Salt  Lake  City.     He  had  come  and     of     Alf     and 

out  from  Chicago  the  year  before  Sverre  Engen,   as 

to   test    the    record-making   possi-  well     as     the 

bilities  of  this  speedy  slide.     Find-  amazing 

ing  them  even  greater  than  he  had  leaps     of 
anticipated,  and  liking  Utah,  too, 
he  chose  this  state  for  his  own. 

It  was  on  January  1,  1931,  he 
made  his  famous  flight  of  247  feet^^ 
at  Ecker.     Yes,  it  was  recognized ** 


IN   EASY  FLIGHT  HI 

(Pho'to  Courtesy  "Tribune")  ') 


as  the  world's  longest  official  leap, 
but  not  until  March  14,  1931. 

In  the  meantime  Utah  was  taken 
into  the  Western  American  Winter 
Sports  Association  and  thus  made 
an  official  club,  and  Alf  toured  the 
West  with  a  group  of  skiers.      He 


Alf  and  Sigmund. 

On  December  19,  Alf  had  a 
wonderful  workout  for  the  1 932- 
'33  season  at  Ecker  where  he  usual- 
ly practices.     The  hill,  the  snow, 


melting  the 
surface  of  the 
slide  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  wind  was 
ready  to  set  the  skiers 
w  in  midair.  Eight 
nationally  renowned  stars  had 
gathered  for  official  competition, 
all  Norse  but  one,  and  all  aces. 
There  was  Ted  Rex  from  Detroit; 
Einar  Fredbo,  Alf  and  Sverre  En- 
gen, from  Utah;  Sigurd  Ulland 
and  Steffan  Trogstad  from  the 
Mount  Shasta  Snowman's  club  in 
northern  California;  Halvar  (Dy- 
namite) Hvalstad  from  Big  Pines, 
southern  California;  and  Lars 
Haugen  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
the  "daddy  of  them  all"  and  seven 
time     champion.        Haugen     said 


took  first  place  at  all  the  winter     the   wind,  'and   the   boy    were   in     £^hing  could  make  him  try  that 


hill  on  such  a  day,  but  Engen  went 
down  a  couple  of  times,  and  then 
the  meet  was  called  off.  Such  are 
the  uncertainties  controlling  official 
record  making. 

Then  this  famous  group  of 
shooting  stars,  led  by  Alf  Engen, 
started  on  its  1932  tour  of  the 
West.  Like  the  strolling  players 
of  old  they  travel  from  one  giant 


sports  carnivals  sponsored  by  the  perfect    form.       Four    times    Alf 

association,  and  he  bested  all  those  trudged  up  that  long  hill.     Four 

who  had  outjumped  him  the  year  times   he  flew    down.      Over   the 

before  in  the  north  central  states,  take-off  he  went  for  a  253,  a  256,  a 

He  established  new  hill  records  at  264  and  a  266  foot  span.  And  only 

Ogden,  Utah,  and  at  Lake  Tahoe,  twelve  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 

California.      On   January    29,    at  hill  to  see!     But  M.  A.  Strand,  an 

Big  Pines,    near   Los   Angeles,   he  official,    was   there   with   his   steel 

jumped  to  another  world's  record  tape  to  measure,  and  the  266  foot 

of  243  feet,  the  247  foot  jump  at  jump  was  the  world's  longest  re- 

Ecker  having  not  yet  been  recog-  corded  leap  that  winter.  But  across  slide  to  another,  where  they  enter- 
nized.  the  sea,  Sigmund  Ruud  startled  tain  thousands  of  spectators  in  un- 
However,  on  January  19  of  that  Europe  with  a  265.75  foot  leap  at  equalled  fashion.  Good  sports- 
same  year,  Birger  Ruud  of  Oslo,  Davos,  Switzerland.  Just  three  manship  is  as  inbred  in  them  as 
Norway,  jumped  251  feet,  7  inches  short  of  Alf's  tremendous  the  love  for  the  sport  itself.  All 
inches,  at  Odnes  hill,  near  Oslo,  effort.  pals,  they  rejoice  in  each  other's 
but  since  his  jump  was  not  in  an  On  January  1st,  the  day  of  the  successes.  There  is  really  no  tell- 
official  meet,  Engen  was  declared  official  tournament,  just  the  op-  in§  when  one  will  outdo  another, 
the  world's  champion  in  1931.  posite  weather  conditions  pre-  but  so  far  agile  Alf  has  outjumped 
But  Sigmund  Ruud,  a  brother  of  vailed;  the  hill  was  sticky  with  them  all.  On  this  trip  his  leap 
Birger's  is  the  man  whose  record  fresh    snow,    a    bright    sun    was       was  the  longest  at  every  meet  until 
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the  octet  reached  Homewood  Park, 
near  Denver,  Colorado.  Alf's 
perilous  pinnacle  of  victory  tottered 
ever  so  slightly.  The  skiers  met 
another  rough  wind.  The  jump- 
ing was  so  hazardous  the  meet  was 
called  off,  and  the  marks  were  not 
officially  recognized,  but  Halvor 
Halstad  spanned  153  feet  once  out 
of  three  trials,  while  Alf's  best  ef- 
fort was  1 5 1  feet  in  five.  His  first 
defeat  in  two  years. 

Alf  outdistanced  his  octet  again 
in  two  exhibition  meets.  Then, 
Hvalstad  took  the  edge  off  Alf's 
victory  once  more,  this  time  at 
Ecker.  Not  that  the  falcon's  wings 
were  clipped;  he  still  made  the 
longest  flight,  but  Hvalstad  out- 
pointed him.  The  1932  tourna- 
ment was  to  close  at  Ecker  with  a 
three-day  carnival  over  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  On  February  21 
the  unknown  quantity  again  pre- 
vailed. A  disagreeable  wind  pop- 
ped up  from  nowhere  and  the  meet 
was  called  off.  The  next  day  the 
weather  was  perfect,  but  Alf  not 
quite  so;  Hvalstad  out  jumped  him 
by  ten  feet.  And  although  Alf 
outdistanced  him  by  more  than 
half  a  hundred  feet  the  next  day, 
and  established  a  new  hill  record 
of  252  feet,  Hvalstad's  combined 
score  was  higher  than  Alf's.  In 
one  of  Hvalstad's  jumps  he  threw 
his  dynamic  body  forward  until  it 
was  almost  parallel  with  his  skis, 
a  really  wonderful  sight,  and  one 
which  gave  him  high  mark  for 
form.  Halvor  was  more  than  dy- 
namite to  Alf  in  that  meet,  but  did 
that  upset  their  sportsmanship? 
Immediately  after  the  contest  ended 
the  two  joined  hands  for  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  twin  flights 
on  record.  And  Alf  was  still  the 
champion  because  of  his  high  rec- 
ord in  the  earlier  meets. 

1933  added  another  long  suc- 
cession of  victories  to  Alf's  achieve- 
ments, and  gave  him  the  cham- 
pionship for  the  third  successive 
year. 

The  West  was  not  immune  to 
the  drouth  of  1934.  So,  since 
New  York  had  written  for  Alf  to 
come,  he  went  skiing  in  the  East 
where  he  established  a  new  hill 
record  on  every  slide  he  tried. 

Skiing  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  hazardous  sports  ever  tried. 
Every  long  jump  carries  possible 
death.  But,  as  Alf  says,  that  is 
probably  why  they  all  like  it  so 
much.  It  is  the  danger  that  thrills. 
Many  times  a  seasoned  skier  will 


turn  whiter  than  the  snow  itself 
when  his  turn  comes  to  start  down 
the  long  slide.  But  he  never  fails 
to  start — any  one  of  them  would 
rather  turn  white  than  yellow. 
And  once  on  his  way  his  muscles 
relax  and  his  whole  being  responds 
to  the  thrill  of  the  ride.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  all  off. 

Calmar  Andreason,  a  beautiful 
jumper  and  Utah's  state  amateur 
champion  found  it  so  on  his  sec- 
ond flight  over  the  big  take-off  at 
Ecker  Hill  in  1934.  Most  am- 
ateurs go  over  a  smaller  trajectory 
at  Ecker,  but  there  has  to  be  a  first 
time  over  the  big  one  for  all  long- 
distance jumpers.  Andreason's 
initial  trial  was  perfectly  essayed. 
He  jumped  to  the  cheers  of  thou- 
sands of  fans.  But  instead  of  re- 
laxing during  the  climb  for  his 
second  flight,  his  muscles  tightened. 
Nervous  apprehension  produced  a 
tension  which  blocked  his  response 
to  the  feel  of  the  jump.  His  spring 
was  off  time  and  his  landing  proved 
to  be  a  fatal  fall. 

What  is  it  that  takes  the  skier 
off  the  jump-off  at  just  the  right 
moment?  An  almost  impercep- 
tible, but  nevertheless  evident 
kinesthetic  coordination  which 
times  the  spring  at  exactly  the 
right  moment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
feeling  far  more  than  calculation. 
As  Engen,  himself,  says,  the  skier's 
feeling  is  his  only  guide  in  taking 
off. 

Only  by  clearing  the  knoll  and 
landing  on  the  steepest  part  of  the 
hill  in  any  long  jump  from  a  big 
take-off  can  a  skier  hope  to  find 
safety.  The  precipitous  slant 
breaks  the  jar  and  makes  an  up- 
right position  possible,  while  a 
landing  on  the  more  level  knoll  at 
the  top  of  the  slant  is  very  apt  to 
spell  finis. 


Wind  Song 

By  Cristel  Hastings 

["  WOULD  hear  a  wind  song 
■*■  Go  whistling  down  the  lane 
And  hear  the  march  of  raindrops 
Against  my  window-pane! 

I  would  see  a  tree  sway- 
In  the  close  embrace 

Of  the  sudden  north  wind, 
And  love  its  slender  grace. 

I  would  feel  the  caress 

Of  spring  winds  down  the  lane 
And  know  that  eager  buds  unfold 

Even  in  the  rain! 


Alf  Engen's  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  the  combination  of 
his  speed  down  the  runway  and 
his  tremendous  and  beautifully 
timed  spring  as  his  skis  leave  the 
take-off.  He  keeps  his  weight  at 
168  pounds  in  the  summer,  and 
then,  by  reducing  to  1 60  pounds  in 
the  winter  he  feels  as  buoyant  as  a 
rubber  ball.  He  is  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  he  plays  every  kind  of 
ball  ever  thought  of.  He  captains 
the  Viking  soccer  team  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Before  he  went  to  Utah  he 
played  on  the  Minnesota  cham- 
pionship soccer  team. 

He  is  friendly  and  genial,  but  in 
his  clear  blue  eyes  there  is  a  look 
of  tempered  steel.  Underlying  his 
extreme  modesty  is  a  quiet  self- 
respect  and  a  profound  esteem  for 
his  profession.  He  takes  no  stim- 
ulants of  any  kind,  nor  does  he 
smoke. 

In  February,  1934,  Alf  made 
one  of  his  longest  jumps.  After 
riding  gracefully  through  the  air  a 
couple  of  times  he  simply  electrified 
his  audience  with  a  long  spectacular 
leap.  He  crouched  low — the  clear 
call  of  the  bugle  announced  his 
start — with  the  zip  of  a  released 
spring  down  the  runway  he  rode. 
As  he  swooped  into  the  air  the 
crowd  below  could  see  that  this 
was  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
jump  they  had  ever  witnessed.  On 
and  on  he  came  through  the  air, 
until  he  almost  spanned  the  length 
of  the  entire  incline.  Two  hun- 
dred eighty-one  feet,  and  a  perfect 
landing! 

In  April,  1934,  Sigmund  Ruud 
arced  the  ozone  for  303.6  feet, 
in  official  competition  at  Czecho- 
slovakia. But  in  the  fall  of  '34 
the  trajectory  at  Ecker  was  moved 
farther  up  the  hill  to  make  even 
longer  jumps  possible  there.  And 
on  Christmas  day,  Alf  Engen 
jumped  296  feet  on  that  hill,  but 
not  in  an  official  meet.  Some  day 
these  two  boys  might  meet  each 
other  on  the  same  hill.  What  an 
interesting  possibility! 

"I  see  the  boss  is  a  skier,"  said  a 

man  who  was  driving  a  car  from 
out  the  state,  when  stopping  at 
Alf  Engen's  service-station  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  as  he  looked  at  some 
pictures  Alf  has  tacked  about  his 
office. 

Yes,  he  runs  a  filling-station. 
But  I  doubt  if  the  man  from  out 
of  the  state  knew  that  the  fellow 
who  filled  his  tank  is  one  of  the 
skiingest  skiers  in  the  whole  world! 
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TWO  POEMS 


By  BETH  IVINS 


The  Quest 

THERE  is  a  quest  that  calls  me 
In  nights  when  I  am  lone; 
The  need  to  ride  where  the  ways 
divide 
The  known  from  the  great  unknown. 

So  I  mount  what  thoughts  are  near 

me, 
And  soon  I  reach  the  place — 
The    tenuous    rim    where    the    seen 

grows  dim 
And  the  sightless  hides  its  face. 

I  have  ridden  the  wind,  I  have  rid- 
den the  sea, 
I  have  ridden  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
I  have  set  my  feet  in  the  stirrup  seat 
Of  a  comet  coursing  Mars. 

And  everywhere  through  earth  and  air 
My  thought  speeds  lightning  shod 
Till  it  comes  to  a  place  where,  check- 
ing space 
It  cries — "Beyond  lies  God!" 

It  calls  me  out  of  darkness, 

It  calls  me  out  of  sleep: 

"Ride,  ride  you  must  to  the  end  of 

dust" 
It  bids,  and  on  I  sweep 

To  the  wide  outposts  of  being 
Where  there  is  gulf  alone — 
And  thru  a  vast  that  never  was  passed 
I  have  listened  for  Life's  tone. 

I  have  ridden  the  wind,  I  have  ridden 

the  night, 
I  have  ridden  the  ghosts  that  flee 
With  chilling  breath  from  the  vaults 

of  death 
Over  Eternity! 

And   everywhere   is   the   world    laid 

bare; 
Ether  and  star  and  clod, 
Only  to  wind  to  the  brink  and  find 
But  the  cry — "Beyond  lies  God." 
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It  calls  and  ever  calls  me, 
And  vainly  I  reply: 
"Fools  only  ride  where  the  ways  di- 
vide— 
What  is  the  whence  and  the  why?" 

But  I  am  lifted  into  the  saddle 
Of  thoughts  too  strong  to  tame 
And  down   the  deeps  and  over   the 

steeps 
I  find  it  ever  the  same. 

I  have  ridden  the  wind,  I  have  ridden 
the  stars, 

I  have  ridden  the  thought  that  flies 

With  far  intent  through  the  firma- 
ment 

And  each  to  each  allies. 

And  everywhere  that  a  thought  may 

dare 
To  travel,  mine  has  trod — 
Only  to  stand  at  last  on  the  strand 
Where, — just  beyond  lies  God. 


When 


When  I  love  enough, 
When  I  understand  Him, 
I  shall  know  his  beautiful  ways 
And  record  them  for  all  the  world  to 
see. 

When  I  care  enough 

I  shall  understand  what  glory  really 

means. 
Just  now  I  do  not  know, 
I  only  feel  a  strange,  great  majesty. 

When  I  shall  feel  the  skies  beneath 

my  feet, 
My  vision  far  on  dreams 
That  make  my  waking  day  a  mirror's 

gleam, 
And  hear  my  voice  communing  with 

the  leaves, 

The  nesting  birds,  and  flowing  rains, 
I  shall  paint  music  in  His  name 
To  issue  forth  from  this,  His  temple 
Made  with  hands  unseen. 
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By  C.  F.  GREEVES-CARPENTER 


TREES  have  long  been  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind  with  their 
health-giving,  air-purifying 
properties,  and  their  beauty,  charm 
and  shade  have  given  great  pleasure 
to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

There  are  innumerable  instances 
on  record  of  trees  living  today 
which  were  young  saplings  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  of  these 
there  are  many  examples  in  our 
own  land  in  the  redwood  forests 
of  California.  Then,  too,  from 
time  to  time,  parties  of  geologists 
have  discovered  fossilized  remains 
of  trees  dating  back  through  the 
ages  for  thousands  of  years  before 
the  advent  of  Christ.  Many  of 
the  trees  now  standing  in  Palestine 
are  reputed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years  of  age,  and,  of 
course,  as  any  traveler  in  the  Holy 
Land  will  recall,   they  practically 


<c7  wish  that  I  might  never  see  a  -poem  lovely  as  a  tree" 
wrote  Joyce  Kilmer  in  verse  which  captured  the  poetry-loving 
world — and  many  individuals  who  did  not  know  they  could 
love  it.  Since  then — and  before,  no  doubt — there  has  been 
great  interest  in  trees. 


all  have  some  sacred  or  historical 
association  or  legend. 

Many  references  are  made  to 
trees  throughout  the  Bible.  Being 
a  simple  people,  not  herded  in 
houses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
forefathers  derived  much  pleasure 
from  the  beauties  of  Nature.  In 
Genesis  we  find  the  first  reference 
to  trees:  "And  out  of  the  ground 
made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food."  This  is  closely 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  first 
clothes  for  in  Gen.  3:7  it  states: 
"they 'knew  that  they  were  naked; 
and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together, 
and  made  themselves  aprons." 

The  word  "grove"  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  wooden  pole  or 
post,  but  in  the  Revised  Version 
the  word  more  specifically  means 
a  group  of  living  trees. 

Abraham  was  undoubtedly  the 
builder  of  the  first  church  for  in 
Gen.  22:33  we  find  that  he: 
"planted  a  grove  in  Beer-sheba,  and 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God." 
Groves,  in  the  Revised  Version,  are 
mentioned  as  being  places  in  which 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  con- 
ducted, and  in  this  instance  tamar- 
isk trees  are  presumably  the  prin- 
cipal tree  growth.  And  lest  it  be 
thought  that  the  forests  of  those 
days  were  purely  peaceful  places 
we  are  again  and  again  told  that 
"all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep 
forth." 

The  forest  of  Lebanon  was  in 
northern  Palestine  and  probably 
consisted  principally  of  cedar  trees. 
'The  house  of  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon" was  erected  by  Solomon 
as  a  part  of  his  Palace  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  word  "palace"  denot- 
ing either  a  group  of  buildings  en- 
closed by  an  outer  wall,  or  just  one 


of  those  buildings.  The  one  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
was  constructed  so  that  it  had 
forest-like  rows  of  the  famous 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  "the  length 
thereof  was  an  hundred  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits,  and 
the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits, 
upon  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars, 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars. 
And  it  was  covered  with  cedar 
above  upon  the  beams,  that  lay  on 
forty-five  pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row." 
Other  architectural  features  of  this 
palace  are  given  in  1  Kings,  Ch.  7. 
The  term  "cedar,"  however,  was 
unquestionably  loosely  employed 
to  denote  the  entire  pine  family. 
That  cedar  and  fir  were  the  woods 
principally  used  for  building  pur- 
poses is  established  in  Song  1:17: 
'The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedar 
and  our  rafters  of  fir." 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  destroy 
the  fruit  trees  of  their  enemies 
in  war  for  "the  tree  of  the  field 
is  man's  life."  (Deut.  20:19, 
20.) 

The  apple  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, but  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  identify  it  definitely 
with  any  fruit  of  our  times,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  term  was  used 
loosely  to  apply  to  any  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees.  It  was  also  used  alle- 
gorically  as  in  Proverbs  25:11: 
"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  A 
somewhat  amusing  element  is  in- 
troduced in  Song  2:5  from  which 
the  love-sick  swains  of  today  may 
find  much  material  comfort  and 
good  health,  for  it  states:  "*  * 
comfort  me  with  apples:  for  I  am 
sick  of  love." 

The  Vine  of  Sodom  bears  a  beau- 
tiful fruit  somewhat  resembling 
our  apple,  but  it  is  unedible.  The 
date  palm  is  now  rare  in  Palestine, 
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but  it  is  common  enough  in  Arabia 
and  Egypt  today.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  it  was 
abundant  enough  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing Biblical  times.  In  Songs  7:7 
"This  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm 
tree,  and  thy  breasts  to  clusters  of 
grapes.  I  said,  I  will  go  up  to  the 
palm  tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the 
boughs  thereof;  now  also  thy 
breasts  shall  be  as  clusters  of  the 
vine,  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose  like 
apples."  Frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  proving 
that  the  poets  of  those  days  could 
find  nothing  more  beautiful  with 
which  to  compare  their  loved  one's 
image. 

JERICHO  was  known  as  the  city 
*  of  palms,  but  these  trees  have 
practically  disappeared.  At  one 
time,  the  palm  was  imprinted  on 
the  coins  of  Palestine.  In  Psalms 
92  we  find  that  "the  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree," 
and  in  Rev.  7:9  we  are  told  that  a 
great  multitude  stood  "before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands."  For 
Jesus'  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem the  way  was  strewn  with 
palms,  since  which  time  palm  leaves 
have  been  used  symbolically 
through  the  years  as  an  emblem  of 
victory. 

Another  tree,  whose  branches 
are  used  emblematically  to  denote 
peace,  is  the  olive.  Throughout 
the  Bible  many  references  are  made 
to  this  tree;  the  reference  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  its  emblematic 
use  is  found  in  Gen.  8:11:  "And 
the  dove  came  into  him  in  the 
evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was 
an  olive  leaf."  The  oldest  olive 
trees  in  the  world  are  believed  to 
be  at  Gethsemane. 

The  fig  tree  is  indigenous  to 
Syria,  though  it  is  now  widely  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  still  groves  of  fig  trees 
growing  on  Mount  Olivet.  So 
widely  was  the  fig  grown  that  in 
1  Kings  4:25  we  are  told:  "And 
Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely, 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  un- 
der his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon," 
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That  the  edible 
quality  of  the  fig 
was  quickly  recog- 
nized is  proved  in 
Num.  13:23,  for 
when  Moses  sent 
spies  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  and 
"*  *  they  came 
unto  the  brook  of 
Eschol,  and  cm 
down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one 
cluster  of  grapes, 
and  they  bare  it  be- 
tween them  on  a  staff,  and  they 
brought  of  the  pomegranates,  and 
of  the  figs." 

Aaron's  rod  was  made  from  the 
almond  tree,  and  the  flower  of  it 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick.  Almond  trees 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  they  may  be  seen 
mingling  their  bloom  freely  with 
that  of  the  peach  trees  near  Shechem 
(Nablous) . 

Citrus  trees  abound  near  Jaffa 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  orange,  lemon 
and  citron  form  the  fruit  used  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Syria,  Persia  and  Egypt  have 
cultivated  the  pomegranate  from 
ancient  times,  and  many  indeed  are 
the  references  to  this  fruit  and  its 
spiced  wine,  both  of  which  are  still 
quite  popular  in  the  East.  The 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  pomegranate 
were  selected  as  a  design  for  the 
wood  carvings  in  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, as  well  as  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  high  priest's  robe. 

The  word  "Baku"  is  variously 
interpreted  to  mean  either  the  Tear 
Shrub  of  Mecca  or  the  mulberry 
tree,  and  to  this  latter  tree  much 
reference  is  made  In  the  Bible;  in 
some  instances  probably  the  balsam 
or  aspen  tree  is  intended. 

The  common  Boxwood  (Bux- 
us)  is  only  an  evergreen  shrub,  but 
albeit  a  lovely  one  in  Great  Britain 
and  this  country,  but  in  the  East 
it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  tree. 
It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  cal- 
careous formations  near  Mount 
Lebanon.  Even  in  early  days  it 
was  apparently  used  in  the  East  to 


add  to  the 
charm  and  at- 
tractiveness of 
the  gardens,  for 
in  Isaiah  60: 13 
"The  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come 
with  thee,  the  fir 
tree,  the  pine  tree,  and 
the  box  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary,  and  I  will 
make  the  place  of  my 
feet  glorious."  The 
wood  of  the  box  tree 
was  used  extensively  as 
it  was  found  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  art  of  inlaying. 

CIX  different  Hebrew 
names  are  translated 
into  the  word  oak,  and 
of  the  latter  there  are  at 
least  three  different  spe- 
cies growing  in  Pales- 
tine. In  the  days  of  the 
Israelites,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  Palestine 

(Continued  on 
page  185) 
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THE  BOGY  MAN  OF 

By  WALLACE  F.  TORONTO 


THE  following  article  appeared 
a  short  time  ago  on  a  con- 
spicuous page  in  one  of  Cape- 
town's most  noted  papers,  The 
Cape  Argus,  It  was  titled  in  huge 
letters,  "The  Bogy  Man  of  Local 
Batters,"  and  then  went  on: 

"What  the  perfect  try  is  in  rugby 
and  the  six  boundary  hit  is  to 
cricket,  the  home  run  is  to  baseball. 
The  Rosebank  crowd  wakes  up 
with  a  roar  when  the  ball  meets  the 
bat  and  soars  260  feet  over  the 
trees  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  baseball's  greatest 
thrill !  And  there  is  one  particular 
person  who  can  always  bring  that 
thrill.  Both  as  a  hitter  and  an  out- 
standing pitcher,  who  would  make 
the  grade  in  any  First  League  Amer- 


Several  months  have  passed  since  this  article  came  to  our 
files.  Stan  Smith  may  be  ready  to  leave  South  Africa ,  John 
Max  Dalton}s  successor  in  the  mission  has  been  named^  but 
this  article  contains  material  which  will  interest  all  those  who 
love  the  American  game  and  an  athlete  who  can  win  friends 
through  it  on  foreign  soil. 


ican  team,  "Stan"  Smith  is  the  hero 
of  the  Rosebank  crowd.  He  is  the 
Bennie  Ostler  of  baseball.   .   .   . 

"He  is  the  Bogy  Man  of  all  local 
batters.  Not  even  Charlie  Con- 
verse, the  Cape  Town  "Babe 
Ruth,"  can  get  hold  of  the  snaking, 
swerving  balls  that  Smith  un- 
leashes.     Two   Saturdays   ago  he 


struck  out  twenty  batters — they 
failed  to  connect  with  the  balls 
that  Smith  sent  down.  Smith,  too. 
can  bat  and  is  a  champion  base- 
stealer. 

"Go  to  Rosebank  some  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Even  if  you  don't 
understand  the  intricacies  of  base- 
ball, you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  efficiency  of  Smith — those 
hefty  hits,  those  breath-taking 
dashes  from  base  to  base,  and  the 
well-trained,  automatic  arm  that 
strikes  out  batter  after  batter." 

"Stan"  Smith!  Who  is  this 
baseball  demon,  whose  picture  ap- 
pears regularly  in  every  South 
African  newspaper  and  sports  mag- 
azine? Who  is  this  hero  who  com- 
mands the  respect  and  attention  of 
every  sports  editor  in  South  Africa? 
Who  is  this  champion  who  literally 
thrills  thousands  of  baseball  fans 
each  week? 

"Stan  is  none  other  than  the 
quiet,  smiling,  modest,  young  man, 
who,  almost  two  years  ago  on  a 
delightful  October  evening,  bade 
scores  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
goodbye,  as  he  boarded  the  train 
which  was  to  speed  him  towards 
South  Africa.  He  was  leaving  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Mormon 
Church — a  young,  resourceful, 
worthy  representative  of  his  people 
— to  preach  a  message  which  would 
— change  the  hearts  of  men.  Some 
will  remember  "Stan"  as  the  son 
of  Nicholas  G.  Smith,  the  acting 
Presiding  Patriarch  of  the  Church, 
and  the  new  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mission.  Others  will  recall 
him  as  the  steadfast  Church  worker 
in  the  1 7th  Ward  over  which  his 
father  also  presided  as  bishop.  Some 
will  never  forget  him  as  a  former 
basketball  and  track  star  of  the  L. 
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D.  S.  High  School.  But  most  of  his 
friends  will  remember  him  as  the 
type  of  Mormon  youth  of  whom 
they  can  well  be  proud,  for  in  his 
Church  work  and  religious  activ- 
ities, as  in  athletics,  he  led  out  and 
inspired  others  to  greater  goals. 
And  now  his  fame  reaches  us  from 
South  Africa,  not  only  in  athletics, 
but  as  an  outstanding  missionary. 

AND  what  a  missionary  he  is 
making!  "Stan"  knows  the 
value  of  gaining  friends,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Gospel  can  be 
taught  on  the  field  as  well  as  from 
the  pulpit.  He  is  adopting  the 
modern  means  of  making  friends — 
and  eventually  converts,  by  becom- 
ing one  with  the  people.  They 
love  baseball  and  so  does  he.  And 
he  is  making  the  most  of  this  op- 
portunity. His  baseball  prowess 
has  probably  brought  the  South 
African  mission  more  publicity, 
and  has  placed  the  name  of  "Mor- 
mon" on  more  lips  than  any  other 
single  thing.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
done  more  to  shake  the  cold,  un- 
friendly barriers  of  distrust  and 
skepticism  concerning  the  Mor- 
mons there  than  any  other  person, 
for  through  his  baseball  he  has 
moved  with  ease  among  the  higher 
social  circles  and  government  offi- 
cials. But  more  than  all  of  this, 
he  is  the  friend  of  more  young 
people,  staunch  admirers,  than  any 
other  lad  in  South  Africa.  What 
a  mighty  influence  he  can  wield! 
And  all  through  the  development 
of  one  of  his  particular  talents. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
young  missionary's  athletic  activ- 
ities in  Cape  Town?  Not  long 
ago  the  Cape  Argus  appeared  with 
a  full  page  article,  capped  with 
these  blazing  headlines:  "  'Stan' 
Smith  explains  Why  Americans 
Took  Up  Baseball."  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  editor  "Stan"  wrote 
the  article  and  aside  from  explain- 
ing baseball,  took  occasion  to  tell 
modestly  of  his  own  athletic  career. 
He  goes  on: 

"My  baseball  career  began  when 


I  was  a  youngster  of  15.  I  was 
captain  of  the  Lafayette  grade 
school  team  of  Salt  Lake  City.  As 
I  advanced  in  school  I  was  chosen 
to  play  in  larger  and  more  im- 
portant games,  and  almost  before  I 
became  aware  of  it,  baseball  became 
one  of  my  regular  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  instead  of  playing 
small,  intermural  games,  I  found 
myself  carrying  responsibility  in 
interscholastic  championship  games. 

"In  Junior  High  School  a  dis- 
appointment came  to  me  and  my 
advancement  in  athletics  was  de- 
terred for  two  years,  for  I  was  for- 
bidden by  my  doctor  from  exerting 
myself  in  any  athletic  activity.  My 
heart  had  been  weakened  by  over- 
exertion. However,  owing  to  my 
religious  training,  I  have  always 
been  moderate  in  my  habits  and 
have  abstained  from  the  use  of  heart 
stimulants,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco and  alcoholic  drinks,  and  my 
heart  became  strong  again.  I  have 
since  been  able  to  play  the  hardest 
of  games  such  as  football,  basket- 
ball and  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
ican games — baseball. 

"However,  not  until  I  came  to 
South  Africa  as  a  Mormon  mis- 
sionary and  joined  the  Cumorah 
Baseball  Club  was  my  pitching 
prowess  discovered  by  the  finest 
baseball  coach  in  Africa,  Don  Mack 
Dalton,  the  manager  of  the  Cu- 
morah baseball  team  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Western  Province  nine." 

This  is  only  one  excerpt  from 
the  many  articles  in  which  "Stan" 
by  reason  of  his  popularity  and 
exemplary  life,  has  been  able  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  young  admirers 
to  a  finer,  fuller,  happier,  physical 
life,  which  thing  is  an  initial  part 
of  the  Gospel.  Yes,  a  beautiful  les- 
son on  the  Word  of  Wisdom  in  a 
feature  story  of  one  of  South 
Africa's  leading  papers! 

TT  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
above  named  coach,  Don  Mack 
Dalton,  is  the  young  president  of 
the  South  African  Mission.  He 
too  has  gained  a  popularity  and  a 


STAN  SMITH 

trust  among  the  people,  which  few 
mission  presidents  enjoy.  He  re- 
alizes that  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sion depends  upon  the  close  contact 
of  his  missionaries  with  the  people, 
and  he  has  learned  that  the  finest 
way  to  secure  their  good  will  and 
confidence  is  to  play  the  game — be 
one  with  them.  He  encourages  his 
missionaries  in  such  activities  for 
he  sees  the  wholesome  results  which 
follow. 

"Stan"  has  shaken  hands  and 
conversed  with  South  Africa's  most 
noted  men.  He  has  been  invited 
into  their  homes,  and  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  giving  them  the 
message  which  has  offered  his  own 
people  a  richer,  fuller  life. 

And  he  has  played  for  them  on 
the  field.  The  Cape  Times  pic- 
torial section  seems  to  be  volumin- 
ous in  its  photographic  records  of 
baseball  in  South  Africa  and 
"Stan's"  picture  is  usually  in  the 
center  of  the  page.  The  February 
20th  issue  prints  pictures  of  West- 
ern Province  team,  and  of  the  fine 
sportsmen  from  Natal,  which 
boasts  one  of  the  strongest  neigh- 
boring teams.  And  on  the  opposite 
page  are  pictures  of  Prince  George 
during  his  visit  to  Africa.  These 
two  teams  played  a  spectacular 
game  for  the  prince  in  celebration 
of  his  visit  to  Cape  Town.  But 
it  seems  that  "Stan"  received  more 
newspaper  comment  than  the  prince 
himself — at  least  on  this  day.  One 
paper  reports  the  event : 

"Saturday's  game  showed  that 
in  "Stan"  Smith,  Province  has  the 
finest  pitcher  in  the  country.  None 
of  the  Natal  batters  could  flog 
about  his  hot  deliveries. 

(Continued  on  page   186) 
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A  ROMANCE  OF 

TWO  CITIES 


By  DOROTHY  CLAPP  ROBINSON 


CHAPTER  5 


T. 


.WO  weeks  passed  on 
wings  of  lightning  and  he  had 
grown  desperate.  He  knew  all  the 
City's  gates,  how  and  when  they 
were  locked  and  unlocked.  He 
had  learned  to  his  utter  dismay  of 
the  impregnability  of  those  gloomy 
walls.  Equally  so  were  those  mas- 
sive stone  Temples.  Not  once  had 
he  found  anyone  who  looked  vul- 
nerable to  bribery.  Of  one  thing 
only  he  was  sure,  the  Festival  was 
not  far  distant;  the  streets,  the 
people,  the  shops  all  wore  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  gayety.  Most 
assuredly  the  rescue  would  fail  un- 
less he  enlisted  help,  but  whom? 
To  attempt  to  return  to  Lehi- 
Nephi  was  impracticable,  for  there 
awaited  a  fate  as  uncertain  as  here. 
His  own  companions  might  even 
be  back  in  Zarahemla,  or  nearly 
so.  Ammon's  absence  and  the 
guard  on  the  wall  presaged  untold 
difficulties. 

Who  was  Nana-aha  he  won- 
dered, and  where?  He  might  help 
— strangely  the  thought  was  re- 
pellant — if  he  had  not  gone  to 
sleep ! 

"Miserable  dolt!"  he  cried  an- 
grily, aloud. 

"Where  is  the  miserable  dolt?" 
A  voice  beside  him  asked. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet.  Then  re- 
membering his  appearance  he  fell 
back  while  he  eyed  with  apprehen- 
sion the  woman  before  him. 

"Be  not  a  fool."  The  command 
was  rapped  at  him  while  scornful 
black  eyes  swept  disdainfully  his 
tattered  robe  and  outstretched 
hand.     "Are  you  a  Nephite?" 

She  had  heard  his  words  and 
knew  him  for  what  he  was.     Yet 
careful  of  passers-by,  he  answered: 
I  am. 

Something  for  a  fleeting  instant 
replaced  the  scorn  in  the  black  eyes. 
Was  it  disgust  or  sympathy? 


"Then  you  are  a  spy?" 

"I  am  no  spy,"  he  answered,  but 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  confide 
in  someone  swept  over  him.  "I 
will  tell  you  who  I  am  if  we  may 
go  where  we  will  not  be  over- 
heard." 

She  turned  instantly  and  started 
away. 

"Follow  me,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder. 

From  a  distance  he  followed 
through  a  maze  of  streets  until 
they  came  to  a  park  in  which  he 
had  slept  many  times.  In  an  ob- 
scure corner  she  turned  half  eagerly 
to  him. 

"Tell  me,  who  are  you  and  why 
are  you  in  this  City  of  the  La- 
manites?" 

"First,  tell  me  who  you  may 
be." 

It  was  David,  Son  of  Joseph, 
who  gave  the  command. 

"Who  I  am  has  no  relation  to 
the  question,"  she  began,  but  the 
defiance  in  her  voice  died  before 
the  strength  of  him. 

"You  are  a  Nephite?"  He  mo- 
tioned to  a  stone  bench. 

"I  was  once  a  Nephite,"  she  cor- 
rected. "Now  I  am  Ruth,  wife  of 
Samuel,  a  Lamanite  soldier." 

"Do  you  know  Lehi-Nephi?" 

"It  was  once  my  home — but  tell 
me  who  are  you?  Your  accent  is 
not  that  of  my  people,  though  you 
speak  the  Nephite  tongue." 

"Do  you — "  he  began,  his  eyes 
holding  hers,  "know  a  fair  slender 
maid  without  stain  or  blemish, 
called  the  Daughter  of  Jared?" 

With  a  cry  she  sprang  up. 

"Zena!  That  could  mean  none 
other.  Tell  me  quickly,  where  is 
she?  Did  you  bring  her  here?  Is 
she  in  danger?  Is  she  in  this  most 
miserable  of  all  cities?  Is  she? 
Why  do  you  not  answer?  Do  not 
tell  me  she  has  married  that  cursed 


Lamanite  and  come  here  to  live! 
Answer!    Can  you  not  speak?" 


D. 


'AVID  smiled,  a 
slow,  sure  smile  of  content.  A 
friend  at  last.  The  vehemence  of 
her  curse  was  sufficient  proof  of  it. 
Motioning  her  back  to  her  seat  he 
told  her  who  he  was  and  of  his  trip 
to  this  City — "Shem-Ion,"  she 
supplied;  and  of  the  fruitless  days 
since. 

When  he  had  finished  she  sat 
staring  at  the  shrubs  that  screened 
them  from  passersby.  When  she 
spoke  her  voice  held  little  hope. 

"There  is  just  one  person  who 
could  get  her  away — and  that  one 
may  not  be  able;  but  how  to  get 
word — let  me  think — there  must 
be  someone — oh,  there  is!  there  is 
— some  guards  are  leaving  today 
for  Lehi-Nephi — -I  know  one  who 
will  carry  a  message." 

She  started  away,  then  turned 
abruptly  and  held  out  some  coins. 

"Take  these,  they  will  help  you 
— if — that  person  comes  I  know 
where  to  find  you.  I  have  watched 
you  many  times."  She  dropped 
the  coins  in  his  hand  and  looked 
steadily  into  his  eyes. 

"Her  God.  Our  God — the  great 
Jehovah — will  aid  us." 

She  was  gone  and  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  learned  nothing 
of  Lehi-Nephi. 

Days  passed,  seven  or  eight  of 
them  and  David  burned  alternately 
with  hope  and  despair.  Then  one 
evening,  as  he  stood  inspecting  for 
the  thousandth  time  the  stone  wall 
that  surrounded  a  group  of  Tem- 
ples, he  heard  a  voice  directly  be- 
hind him  say; 

"A  wonderous  fair  beggar." 
Instantly,  his  shoulders  drooped; 
he  leaned  heavily  on  his  cane,  then 
turned  and  looked  about,  bewil- 
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dered.  A  dry  chuckle  floated  out 
from  somewhere.  An  eerie  feeling 
crept  over  him — a  voice  in  his  own 
tongue  but  where  the  owner?  Back 
of  him  was  a  blank  wall;  before 
him  an  empty  court.  From  be- 
hind a  pillar  of  a  disused  building 
opposite,  a  long,  lean  arm  beck- 
oned.  He  approached  it  cautiously. 

"Alms!  Pray  merit  the  bless- 
ings of  Jehovah  by  giving  to  one 
who  is  old  and  feeble.  Alms,  in 
mercy's  sake!" 

The  high  querulous  voice  ceased, 
and  David  looked  with  bewilder- 
ment on  a  long,  lean,  cadaverous 
figure,  stooped  so  her  nose  seemed 
on  a  level  with  her  abdomen. 
Snowy  white  hair  straggled  from 
beneath  her  black  head-scarf.  Eyes 
so  intense  and  piercing,  he  failed 
to  note  their  color,  appraised  him. 

"Who  art  thou?"  he  asked,  un- 
consciously adopting  the  phrase- 
ology used  in  addressing  the 
Priesthood. 

Without  answering,  she  led  him 
to  a  secluded  spot  among  the  ruins; 
then  facing  him,  continued: 

"David,  son  of  Joseph,  where  is 
the  maid?" 

His  heart  leaped — this  must  be 
the  one  spoken  of  by  Ruth — but 
how  could  one  so  feeble  win,  when 
he  so  stalwart  and  strong  had 
failed? 

"Where  is  the  maid?"  she  re- 
peated. 

His  gaze  wandered  from  one 
tower  to  another: 

"I  think  here  opposite  us,"  he 
pointed  to  the  one  he  had  been 
watching.   "Perhaps  I  am  wrong." 

"Thou  art,"  Bithna  answered. 
"Yonder  is  where  their  chief  priest 
lives  and  victims  are  kept  in  the 
same  building." 

DAVID  looked,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  group  of  buildings 
was  one  smaller,  round  and  of 
dazzling  white  stone.  Because  of 
the  stone  walls  he  could  see  only 
the  upper  part  and  even  from  the 
distance,  the  superb  workmanship 
was  apparent.  The  roof  was  flat 
and  probably  ten  feet  below  it  a 
series  of  apertures,  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter  ran  around  the  tower. 
It  looked  impregnable.  He  turned 
in  inquiry  to  the  lean  figure.  She 
read  his  thoughts. 

"Years  gone  by,"  she  volun- 
teered, "when  Bithna  was  young 
and  fair  she  was  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  those  buildings.  She 
can  lead  thee  among  them  when 


darkness    shall    shroud    our    foot- 
steps.    Until  then,  let  us  eat  and 

St." 

David  followed  readily.  Having 
seen  the  fire  in  those  black  eyes,  it 
was  easy  to  believe  that  once  she 
had  been  a  favorite  with  Priests 
and  Kings. 

Meanwhile 

Zena,     within     the 
white  Temple,  sat 
alone    trying    to 
think.       Her 
heart     was 
heavy,     her 
head 
whirled. 


She  must  get  away — she  must!  Her 
eyes  swept  the  room  as  they  had 
done  every  ten  minutes  during  the 
days  she  had  been  here.  It  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  though 
bare,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Her  couch  of  fine  textured  sapote; 
its  mat  of  combed  goats'  hair;  the 
coverlet  of  finest  twined  linen;  all 
might  have  graced  a  queen's  cham- 
ber, so  might  the  rugs  at  her  feet, 


waited     while     they     spread     the 
tempting  array. 

Zena  eyed  it  ruefully.    After  the 


but  the  over- wrought  girl  shrank     starvation  at  home  it  seemed  doubly 


from  them  in  horror.  Burial 
accoutrements  they  were.  Human 
sacrifice  was  not  new  to  her,  but 
she  had  never  supposed  that  the 
Priests  surrounded  the  victims  with 
such  reverence  and  attention. 


good.  Fruits  of  rare  varieties  were 
there;  bright  hued  and  luscious; 
fowls  browned  to  a  nicety,  golden 
cakes  of  corn  and  wheat,  wine  that 
reflected  each  lingering  beam  of 
light,  like  jewels  brought  from  the 


There  they  were  now  bringing  mines  above  Lehi-Nephi.  Sud- 
her  evening  meal.  Two  virgins  in  denly  life  seemed  very  sweet  to  the 
spotless  white  and  a  huge  guard,  lonely  maiden.  Who  would  corn- 
naked  except  for  a  loin  cloth,  who  fort  Grandmother?  She  had  tasted 
opened    the    door    for    them    and  so  much  of  life's  bitters,  was  she 
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never  to  know  the  sweet?  Was  she 
never  to  know  the  thrill  of  love 
nor  the  ecstasy  of  little  fingers 
clinging  to  her?  Was  she  never  to 
see  the  "City  Beautiful"  of  her 
dreams? 

Rudely  she  commanded  the  vir- 
gins to  take  the  food  away — get 
it  out  of  her  sight.  No,  she  would 
not  have  one  mouthful;  it  would 
choke  her.  No,  no,  no!  Dis- 
creetly, the  Temple  Virgins  with- 
drew, leaving  the  food,  and  Zena, 
stepping  before  an  aperture  in  the 
wall,  looked  out.  The  wall  was 
thick  and  she  could  see  only  a 
small  patch  of  sky  with  here  and 
there  a  star  beginning  to  fleck  it. 
Long  she  stood  there,  until  the  blue 
was  changed  to  black  and  brightly 
studded  with  night's  jewels.  There 
came  to  her,  then,  the  story  her 
Grandfather  had  told  her  so  many 
times — that  story  of  a  Christ  who 
would  redeem  all  people  from 
death.  What  was  death  but  a 
passing  into  another  sphere,  a 
losing  of  a  few  trifles  here,  the 
gaining  of  eternity  there?  Where? 
Where  her  grandfather  was  of  a 
surety.  Mayhaps  he  would  be 
waiting.  When  the  cruel  knife 
fell,  it  would  be  to  release  her  to  be 
folded  again  in  his  loving  arms.  If 
one  knew  of  the  Christ,  death  was 
not  too  hard.  She  would  be  brave ; 
she  would  let  them  know  that  the 
Daughter  of  Jared  had  courage  to 
face  death  unflinchingly. 

In  a  high,  spiritual  elation  she 
turned  from  the  aperture  almost 
happily,  and  when  the  Virgins 
came  in  later,  they  found  that  she 
had  eaten  well  and  was  apparently 
asleep.  Softly,  they  removed  the 
remains  of  the  meal  and  softly  the 
guard  closed  the  door  for  the  last 
time.  When  next  he  opened  it  it 
would  be  to  lead  her  forth  to  the 
sacrifice,  adorned  and  bejeweled  in 
fitting  fashion  to  please  the  eye  of 
their  capricious  God. 

Zena  lay  for  hours  in  that  state 
between  dreamland  and  reality  and 
when  at  last  she  thought  it  must 
be  near  dawn,  she  sat  up  suddenly, 
every  nerve  taut.  Something  was 
tap-tap-tapping  at  the  wall  outside. 
A  night  bird,  probably — but  no — 
there  it  came  again,  tap,  tap,  tap, 
tap.  Night  birds  surely  didn't 
peck  at  stone  walls  in  that  fashion. 
Rising  quickly,  she  went  to  the 
opening.  The  cool  night  air  was 
nectar  to  her  nostrils,  but  she  could 
see  nothing;  there  must  be  clouds, 
there  was  the  smell  of  coming  rain. 


Again  the  tapping  came.  Rising 
to  her  tip  toes,  she  peered  into  the 
night.  For  a  few  moments  she 
saw  something,  then  a  cloud  passed, 
the  moon  struggled  faintly 
through.  She  saw  something  out 
there  dangling,  where  nothing  had 
dangled  before.  Beside  her  couch 
was  a  dainty  staff  fashioned  for 
the  room.  Feverishly  she  grasped 
it  and  reaching  out,  drew  in  the 
thing  that  dangled  there.  It  was 
a  wooden  ring  as  large  as  a  brace- 
let. She  knew  it  at  once.  Many 
times  she  had  seen  it  hanging  from 
Bithna's  neck.  It  was  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  hempen  rope.  Her 
heart  began  to  race  madly.  Her 
throat  was  hot  and  dry.  Suffocat- 
ing with  hope,  she  grasped  the  rope 
and  gave  it  a  slight  pull,  wiggling 
herself  as  far  as  she  could  into  the 
hole. 
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LLMOST  instantly 
she  heard  a  slight  whistle — Bithna 
again;  what  qualities  her  amazing 
voice  had.  Presently  it  came 
again,  scarcely  louder  than  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  which  was 
rapidly  gaining  momentum. 
"Make  ready,"  it  said. 

That  was  all,  but  she  under- 
stood. Slipping  back  into  the 
room,  she  tied  the  rope  securely 
under  her  arms,  then  grasped  it 
with  both  hands.  It  was  rough 
and  harsh.  She  then  climbed  into 
the  opening,  arms  first.  Go 
through  that  she  would.  They 
would  have  to  pull  hard — hard. 
Three  times  she  jerked  sharply, 
then  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly 
the  slack  was  taken  up  and  she  felt 
a  tug  on  her  body.  Her  feet  waved 
wildly  in  the  room — her  face  was 
even  with  the  outer  wall.  She 
looked  about  wildly  and  smoth- 
ered a  cry.  Below  her  the  pave- 
ment threatened,  above  she  could 
see  nothing.  For  one  wild  moment 
she  thought  of  creeping  back,  but 
that  pulling  was  relentless.  Now 
the  sharp  stone  cut  her  shoulders. 
Now  her  feet,  firm  in  the  wall  in- 
voluntarily gave  her  a  surge  for- 
ward, now  they  flung  wildly  about 
seeking  a  hold  and  the  sudden  strain 
and  jerk  made  her  wince — the  rope 
— how  it  cut  through  her  gar- 
ments. For  one  instant  she  seemed 
to  be  dropping  dizzily  but  she  was 
again  being  drawn  slowly  upward. 
The  rough  strands  made  her  hands 
bleed  and  if  she  could  only  for  one 
breath  ease  the  strain  on  her  chest. 
She  looked  about;  a  guard  passed 


beneath — Oh  fool,  fool,  why  had 
she  not  thrown  her  dark  mantle 
over  her  dress?  He  paused  and 
looked  upward.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, there  came  a  blast  of  wind 
and  a  few  raindrops  spattered 
against  the  stone  wall.  A  cloud 
obscured  everything.  A  few  sec- 
onds, though  it  seemed  an  eternity, 
and  strong  arms  leaned  over  the 
stone  parapet  and  lifted  her  bodily 
onto  the  roof. 

"Quick,"  she  whispered  fran- 
tically. 'The  guard!  I  fear  he 
saw  me." 

Without  a  word,  a  lithe  figure 
with  one  deft  movement  freed  her 
of  the  rope. 

"Come,"  Bithna  was  already 
hurrying  down  a  steep,  narrow 
stairway.  In  a  short  minute,  they 
were  in  the  Court  hugging  close  to 
overshadowing  walls.  Suddenly 
a  hound  bayed.  Forsaking  the 
shadow,  Bithna  darted  across 
dangerous  space  to  the  shadow  of 
another  building.  At  the  door  a 
guard  challenged.  With  a  mighty 
leap,  David  was  upon  him  and  the 
two  rolled  together.  Bithna  hur- 
ried Zena  along  without  pause  for 
breath.  A  second  or  two  and  they 
entered  another  stairway  going 
down  its  length  in  two  breaths,  it 
seemed  to  Zena,  who  was  hard 
pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  old  hag. 
Then  straight  ahead  into  darkness. 
There  came  a  patter  at  her  side  and 
David  cried : 

"Haste!    They  follow  us." 

Haste!  How  they  ran.  The 
darkness  and  the  damp  fetid  air 
closing  about  them  and  pulling 
back  at  their  limbs.  Haste,  but 
limbs  were  beginning  to  lag  and 
lungs  to  cry  out.  There  grew  a 
pounding  in  their  ears,  louder, 
louder. 

Suddenly  there  came  another 
sound,  which  grew  and  grew  until 
the  blood  seemed  to  congeal  in  their 
veins. 

'The  hounds,"  Bithna  cried. 

"We  are  lost,"  Zena  cried  bit- 
terly, but  David  only  drew  her 
swiftly  after  him.  The  sound 
grew  and  reverberated  terrifyingly 
through  the  low  narrow  passage. 

"I  might  manage  one,"  David 
breathed,  but  Bithna  stopped. 

"Take  the  maiden.  Bithna  will 
stop  them." 

"No,  no,"  David  started  to  pro- 
test, but  she  pushed  him  savagely 
forward. 

"Make  haste — make  haste." 
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An  instant  and  they  were  swal- 
lowed by  the  blackness. 

Bithna  drew  from  her  robe  a 
tiny  vial  and  w^th  its  contents 
smeared  lavishly  at  face,  hands,  and 
fingers,  then  she  walked  slowly 
after  the  others,  watching  over  her 
shoulders. 

The  other  two  rushed  on,  Zena 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  her  feet 
moving.  She  seemed  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  force.  Only  the  roaring 
in  her  ears  was  real,  and  that  some- 
thing that  held  to  her  and  refused 
to  let  her  stop  even  when  she  could 
not  go  another  step.  The  noise 
in  her  head  grew  louder  until  it 
killed  even  her  thoughts.  The  pain 
on  her  chest  grew  heavier,  pushing 
her  down,  down,  until  she  crum- 
pled in  a  heap.  Then  strong  arms 
raised  her  and  went  on;  now  far 
off  there  grew  a  beam  of  light  that 
drew  near  with  maddening  deliber- 
ation. Would  they  never  reach  it? 
The  air  became  lighter,  sweeter. 
They  drew  in  great  gulps  of  it 
that  sent  new  life  tingling  through 
their  veins. 

When  Zena  opened  her  weary 
eyes  they  were  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  a  sky  dull  and  heavy 
and  already  streaked  with  the  com- 
ing day,  opened  to  their  .vision 
The  wind  was  heavy  with  rain  and 
struck  their  heated  bodies  with  icy 
fingers.  They  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  pile  of  rocks  hidden  in  a  grove 
of  shrubs  and  vines. 

Releasing  her,  David  grasped 
her  hand  and  with  such  speed  as 
their  tired  limbs  could  command, 
hurried  to  the  southwest  where  the 
forest  hung  heavily  outlined.  By 
the  time  they  reached  it,  day  had 
broken  and  they  sought  shelter 
among  a  mass  of  rocks  and  green 
growth.  Again  Zena  dropped  ex- 
hausted. For  some  minutes  she 
lay  quiet,  then  with  returning 
strength  came  curiosity.  Who  had 
lifted  her  over  the  parapet  and 
carried  her  all  those  hours,  or  were 
they  minutes,  in  that  inky  pit? 
She  sat  up  eagerly, 

OHE  saw  a  strange 
sight  and  David  wondered  why  she 
shrank  back. 

"Are  you  a — a  Lamanite?"  she 
asked,  puzzled. 

Laughing  quietly  he  disappear- 
ed. When  he  returned,  her  eyes 
widened.  His  hair  was  smooth 
and  shining.  From  his  body  he 
had  washed  all  the  dirt  and  some 
of  the  stain  while  his  clothes  were 


smoothed  into  a  semblance  of  order. 
Confused,  she  arose. 

"A  Nephite?"  she  questioned. 

"A  Nephite,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing, "from  Zarahemla." 

"From  Zarahemla."  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands  before  her  and  her 
breath  came  quickly — "Tell  me 
quickly  how  you  came  to  be  here?" 

"I  came  with  Ammon  and  his 
brothers.  They  were  commis- 
sioned by  our  King  Mosiah  to  find 
the  remnant  of  our  people  who  left 
there  so  many  years  ago." 

"Where  are  the  others?" 

"I  left  them  without  the  walls 
of  Lehi-Nephi." 

Zena's  face  paled.  She  took  her 
head  between  her  hands. 

"Soldiers!  Soldiers."  she  whis- 
pered, "come  to  lead  us  to  peace 
and  safety  at  last,  oh,  blessed  Je- 
hovah, at  last!"  She  sank  to  her 
knees,  sobbing  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  David  regarded  her 
in  doubt. 

"Soldiers,  yea,"  he  answered, 
"but  where  is  their  leader?  He 
had  been  gone  many  hours  when 
I  found  you.  We  knew  not  where 
he  went  or  who  had  taken  him." 

"Fear  not  for  them,"  she  cried 
happily.  "The  day  I  was  stolen, 
Nana-aha,  the  chief  guard,  had  the 
gates  thrown  open  so  the  Nephites 
could  go  in  and  out  as  they  pleased. 
A  strange  and  unheard  of  proceed- 
ing to  come  from  him;  but  doubt- 
less an  act  of  Jehovah  to  open  the 
way  for  Ammon  to  get  into  the 
city  undetected  by  the  Lamanite. 
Blessed  Jehovah!"  She  rocked 
back  and  forth  and  sobbed  quietly. 
"Thy  mercy  had  intervened.  We 
have  paid  the  debt.  We  shall  be 
free."  Suddenly  she  rose  and 
turned  to  him.  "Do  you  know 
how  we  have  suffered  and  starved? 
Do  you  know  how  we  have  borne 
their  cruelties  and  injustices?  Do 
you  know  there  are  little  ones  in 
that  City  who  never  heard  of  food 
enough  to  satisfy  hunger?  Now 
I  shall  live  to  see  the  City  Beauti- 
ful— to  walk  its  streets — to  enter 
its  Temple." 

David  helped  her  to  her  feet  and 
drew  her  near  him.  What  a  pity 
to  disillusion  one  so  fair.  He  won- 
dered if  he  had  ever  seen  one  half 
so  beautiful. 

"Do  not  hope  too  much,"  he 
chided  gently.  'There  are  only 
sixteen  of  us  and  there  are  hordes 
of  Lamanites." 

"Do  not  fear;  Jehovah  has  sent 
them  and  we  shall  be  delivered." 
Then  conscious  that  he  still  held 


her  she  drew  back  and  said  shyly: 
"I  have  not  thanked  you  for 
delivering  me,  nor  have  you  told 
me  how  you  found  Bithna.  What 
a  wonder  she  is." 

"A  wonder  truly,"  he  answered, 
"for  one  so  aged — she  let  them  de- 
stroy her  to  save  us." 

"Bithna  is  safe,"  Zena  answer- 
ed; "no  earthly  thing  can  kill  her; 
she  is  master  of  so  many  tricks  and 
arts.  She  will  come.  'Tis  not  the 
first  time  she  has  been  in  danger. 
The  Lamanites  all  fear  her." 

L/AVID  was  not  so 
sure.  Doubtless  this  slip  of  a  maid 
did  not  realize  the  danger  they  had 
been  in.  What  marvelous  eyes  she 
had.  The  sky  had  been  that  color 
the  night  he  had  seen  the  hill  be- 
fore Lehi-Nephi;  and  her  hair — 
he  drew  a  bag  of  corn  from  his 
clothes  and  offered  her  some. 

"Eat  and  rest,"  he  said,  "for  we 
must  travel  quickly  lest  the  La- 
manites follow.  Think  you,  you 
can  find  the  way  back  to  Lehi- 
Nephi?" 

"Bithna  will  lead  us  back,"  she 
answered  easily,  but  sitting  on  a 
rock  she  munched  dry  corn  and 
told  him  of  conditions  in  the  city 
and  events  leading  up  to  her  ab- 
duction by  Nabor.  When  they 
had  eaten  their  portion  he  replaced 
the  bag.  As  he  did  so,  a  white 
ribbon  slipped  through  his  fingers 
to  the  grass.  Zena  stared  but  he 
quickly  replaced  it.  Both  flushed 
and  an  awkward  silence  held  their 
tongues.  It  was  broken  only  when 
Bithna  appeared  suddenly  before 
them,  quite  like  her  usual  self. 

Zena  embraced  her  joyfully. 
David  stared. 

"Thou  here?"  he  ejaculated. 

She  chuckled  delightedly. 

"Bithna  has  great  powers.  Even 
the  Gods — "  but  Zena  stamped  her 
foot  angrily — "Do  not  blas- 
pheme," she  cried. 

Again  Bithna  chuckled,  then 
eyed  each  of  them. 

"We  must  make  haste  for  this 
day  but  one  we  must  be  in  Lehi- 
Nephi." 

"Will  the  Lamanites  follow 
us?"  Zena  asked  anxiously. 

"Me  thinks  not,"  the  witch  an- 
swered, her  seared  old  face  light- 
ing. 

"Then  why  must  we  hurry, 
Witch -mother?" 

Slowly  and  distinctly  Bithna 
said;  "We  must  trust  not  the  La- 
manites, but  in  one  day  more,  un- 
(Continued  on  page   186) 
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'O  they  dubbed  him 
Legs — simply  because  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  his  long,  thin  lanki- 
ness  was  all  too  apparently  given 
over  to  those  Ichabodic  attributes. 
And  the  name  had  stuck.  Legs  he 
was,  or  soon  became,  wherever  he 
went. 

It  wasn't  so  much  the  name  itself 
that  bothered  him — that  had  come 
as  a  natural  consequence — as  it  was 
the  carefree  insinuations  that  fretted 
him  so  unmercifully  and  that, 
rather  than  his  long  length,  made 
him  feel  so  gawkishly  ungainly. 

As  time  had  passed,  his  warm, 
sunny  disposition  had  gradually 
faded,  leaving  him  moodish  and 
cold;  and  finally,  as  a  last  dismal 
effort  to  avoid  this  distasteful  con- 
dition, he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  his  usual  connections  into  a 
little  microcosm  of  his  own,  so  im- 
pregnably  bulwarked  on  all  sides 
with  a  biting  sarcasm  of  such  ve- 
hement velocity  that  even  his  closest 
friends  left  him,  for  the  most  part, 
entirely  alone. 

As  these  avenues  of  social  con- 
tact had  grown  less  and  less,  he  had 
become  more  and  more  interested 
in  books,  until  it  was  they  that 
seemed  to  fill  all  of  his  leisure  time 
with  a  quality  of  intellectual  en- 
richment that  may  have  made  him 
the  leading  scholar  of  the  school. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  factor 
which,  during  school  hours, 
brought  him  into  such  close  asso- 
ciation with  Tommy  Jones,  Tom- 
my the  indomitable,  who  candidly 
considered  himself  to  be  the  one 
supreme  appeal  to  all  femininity. 

On  that  Friday  afternoon  Tom- 
my breezed  into  the  "chem.  lab." 
exactly  half  an  hour  late  (Tommy 
was  always  exactly  half  an  hour 
late — if  he  wasn't  more — and  he 
always  breezed,  regardless  of  how 
casually  he  might  have  loitered  in 
the  halls  or  loquaciously  idled  on 
the  campus)  breezed  importantly 
over  to  desk  number  12  and  stop- 
ped stalk  still  in  unaffected  amaze- 
ment. Legs  was  not  there!  And 
that  was  unusual.  Why  he  was 
always  there!  But  today  he  wasn't! 
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Tommy's  air  of  importance  with- 
ered; his  breeze  sighed  into  a 
zephyr.  He  leaned  indolently 
against  the  desk  and  looked  lazily 
around  the  room.  Everyone  was 
occupied. 

At  last,  to  overcome  that  sense 
of  tedious  expectancy  that  pos- 
sessed him,  he  pulled  out  a  rack  of 
test  tubes  and  set  himself  to  the 


IS  THE  SECOND  EXTRA  ALL  RIGHT,  RULON? 

very  unessential  task  of  repolishing 
them.  That  was  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  carrier1 
him. 

Presently  the  office  door  squeaked 
open,  and  a  self-conscious  Legs 
crossed  to  his  desk  and  jerked  the 
manual  Tommy  had  opened  into 
its  accustomed  place. 
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"A  little  salt.  It  may  be  labeled 
NaCl,  or  else  table  salt.  Get  a 
large  test  tube  full."  Legs  twisted 
the  handle  of  the  desk  tap,  squirt- 
ing the  flask  half  full  of  water. 

"Table  salt?  Are  you  sure  that's 
the  kind?"  Tommy  looked  up 
questioningly. 

"Surely.  Why  not?"  Legs 
shook  the  flask  industriously. 

"Oh,  I  just  thought  it  might  be 
one  of  those  high-classed  salts — 
sulphates,  or  hydroxides,  or  some- 
thin'  like  that.  You  know  the 
kind  I  mean."  Tommy  checked 
along  the  line  of  test  tubes,  en- 
deavoring to  detect  the  cleanest. 

"Just  good  old-fashioned,  com- 
mon-ordinary, table  salt."  Legs 
poured  the  water  from  the  flask. 
He  simply  couldn't  see  how  any  in- 
dividual could  be  such  a  wow  with 
the  ladies  and  still  have  such  a  small 
amount  of  intellect.  "And  don't 
get  epsom  salts.  There's  a  dif- 
ference." 

J\T  exactly  2:32  that 
afternoon  Legs  allowed  the  last 
drop  of  acid  to  slide  down  the  tube 
of  the  funnel. 

"Well,  that's  that."  Legs  turn- 
ed to  Tommy,  who  had  been 
watching  the  simple  experiment 
with  apparently  absorbed  interest, 
the  apparently  referred  directly  to 
the  experiment — the  absorbed  to 
Jane — Jane,  his  latest  infection. 
And  to  think  that  right  now  she 
was  out  there  in  the  hall  waiting 
for  him  while  he  was  industriously 
watching  water  bubble. 

Hurriedly,  as  his  partner  left  to 
report,  Tommy  jumbled  the  dirty 
apparatus  in  the  desk  unwashed 
and  left  the  room,  fervidly  wishing 
he  had  no  report  to  make. 

He  was  back  again  in  a  few  min- 
utes bringing  a  radiant  Jane  with 
him, 

"Oh,  isn't  it  magnificent!"  she 
gasped  admiringly.  "So  many 
desks,  so  large,  so  clean.  Oh!  It's 
just  too  grand!" 

"Yes,  it  is.  You  know  Chem. 
is  my  best  subject."  He  didn't 
suggest  the  reason  therefor  might 
be  his  partner.  Some  things  are 
better  unsuggested. 

"I  imagine  I'd  just  love  to  take 
it  myself.  Maybe  I  shall."  She 
bit  her  lip  reflectively. 

"Gosh!  I  wish  you  would!  It 
surely  would  make  a  paradise  out 
of  this  place.  Like  to  see  my  desk. 
It's  number  twelve." 

She  smiled  coyly  up  at  him. 
"Tommy,  you  say  just  the  sweetest 


things  in  the  world.     Of  course, 
I'd  be  delighted." 

He  guided  her  gracefully  to  the 
place  designated,  praying  the  while 
that  he  had  inadvertently  cleaned 
the  mess  up  a  little.  He  hadn't. 
It  was  just  as  he  had  left  it,  with 
the  old  dirty  mop  prominently  dis- 
played at  the  center  and  background 
by  little  daubs  of  puddling  water. 

Tommy  smiled  undismayed. 
"Gosh,  this  desk  sure  is  a  mess. 
My  partner  always  reports  first  and 
I  have  all  of  the  cleaning  up  to  do. 
And  today  I  was  just  so  thrilled 
and  worried  over  you  that  I  clean 
forgot  all  about  it."  He  grabbed 
the  rag  and  gave  it  three  or  four 
energetic  sweeps,  leaving  the  desk  a 
sparkling  array  of  water  crystals. 

"Oh!     Isn'tthis  .  .   ." 

"Everything's  O.  K.  Just  read 
your  discussion."  Legs  slipped  a 
neatly  folded  apron  in  the  desk. 
His  face  set  sternly. 

"Say!  Why  didn't  you  wash 
this  stuff!"  He  whirled  on  Tom- 
my resentfully  and  found  himself 
looking  into  the  loveliest  pair  of 
black  eyes  he  had  ever  seen. 

His  mouth  gaped  open  in  undis- 
guised admiration  and  surprise. 
The  blood  throbbed  at  his  temples, 
flooding  his  face  a  most  brilliant 
crimson.  Everything  became 
strangely  blurred — strangely  cha- 
otic. 

"Miss  Lovelace,  my  partner,  Mr. 
Rulon  Bolton." 

"Rulon  Bolton,"  she  murmured 
the  name  lingeringly.  "You're 
not  the  Rulon  Bolton  whose  name 
heads  all  of  the  scholastic  records. 
You  must  be  awfully  smart." 

JTIE  groped  frantically 
for  something  witty  to  say.  "I — 
I  guess  I'm  he  all  right,  b-but  I- 
1*11  bet  I'm  not  half  so  smart  as 
you."  He  blushed  even  more  vio- 
lently than  ever  and  could  feel  the 
perspiration  standing  out  on  his 
forehead  in  huge  drops.  His  hands 
became  two  big  red  hams;  his  legs 
a  couple  of  long,  spindly  telegraph 
poles.  His  whole  being,  in  fact, 
took  on  a  most  grotesque  gawki- 
ness. 

"Excuse  me,  folks."  And  in  a 
manner  well-known  to  every  su- 
perior cavalier  Tommy  bowed  his 
exit. 

Left  entirely  to  themselves,  both 
seemed  tentatively  at  a  loss  as  to 
just  what  to  say.  The  girl  looked 
around  the  room  as  one  enraptured 
— the  boy  studied  his  feet  as  one 
decidedly  disenraptured  and  toed  a 
few  grains  of  spilled  salt  restlessly. 


Jane  sighed  beautifully — she  al- 
ways sighed  beautifully.  "Isn't 
this  chemistry  laboratory  just  too 
wonderful.  It's  the  grandest  I've 
ever  seen." 

"Uh-huh.  It — it  surely  is." 
He  fingered  a  couple  of  books  ner- 
vously. "I — I  guess  I'd  better  be 
going.  I — a — I've  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  tonight."  He  paused  awk- 
wardly. "I — a — I'm  awfully 
glad  to  have  met  you — a — Miss 
Jane." 

And  the  girl  smiled  softly  to  her- 
self as  he  stalked  clumsily  away. 

For  Legs  the  following  six  weeks 
were  an  ordeal  nearly  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  complications — com- 
plications produced  by  an  ungov- 
ernable pair  of  size  number  tens- 
and-a-halfs  in  league  with  an  un- 
manageable pair  of  three-foot  legs. 
But  through  the  united  efforts  of 
the  Elite  School  of  Dancing  and  his 
sister,  Mary,  Legs  had  finally  co- 
erced those  complications  into  a 
state  of  culture  essential  to  the  at- 
tending of  his  first  dance. 

On  that  primal  occasion  Tommy 
espied  an  indecisive,  fear-restrained 
Legs,  clapped  a  bonily  substantial 
back  and  greeted  cordially.  "Well, 
for  all  that's  cryin'  out  loud.  Strike 
me  dead.  Goin'  to  give  'em  a 
treat." 

"Gosh,  how  I'd  like  to.  But 
every  time  I  get  to  the  point  of 
doing  and  daring,  I  get  so  jittery  I 
shiver." 

"Aw,  you'll  get  over  that  all 
right.  It's  just  beginner's  luck — 
or  rather  complaint.  We  all  have 
it  the  first  two  or  three  times  and 
then — Presto!"  Tommy  waved 
expansively,  ogled  a  passing  girl, 
held  up  one  finger  provisionally, 
made  it  two  and  smiled  his  ap- 
proval.    Legs  watched  covetously. 

"W-where's  Jane?"  he  asked,  a 
tell-tale  flush  spreading  over  his 
features.  "I — a — I  thought  you  al- 
ways brought  her." 

"Oh,  the  football  captain  beat 
me  to  her  this  time,  but  never 
again."  A  little  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  big  awkward  blun- 
derer stole  over  him.  Why  did 
Legs  have  to  go  and  fall  for  her? 
He  had  just  about  as  much  chance 
in  that  direction  as  some  chicken 
of  getting  a  permanent  wave. 

During  a  surge  of 

irresistible  longings,  Legs  suddenly 
found  himself  the  member  of  a 
swarming  hive  of  young,  smiling, 
vying  males,  each  endeavoring  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  to  gain  the 
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In  the  Spring 

By  Grace  C.  Jacobsen 

\  AY  heart  is  filled  with  gladness 

•'■*■*■   In  the  Spring. 

Avaunt  my  thoughts  of  sadness 

[n  the  Spring 

Then  the  birds  and  humming  bees 

And  the  blossom-laden  trees 

Waft  their  fragrance  on  the  breeze 

In  the  Spring. 

The  thrill  of  green  things  growing 

In  the  Spring. 

The  rippling  streamlets  flowing 

In  the  Spring; 

Then  the  lilac  buds  are  swelling 

And  the  hyacinths  are  smelling 

Underneath  the  robins'  dwelling 

In  the  Spring. 

The  meadow  lark  is  singing 

In  the  Spring 

Its  melody  goes  winging 

In  the  Spring. 

I  am  captive  to  its  sweetness 

And  I  marvel  at  its  fleetness 

And  the  joy  of  its  completeness 

In  the  Spring. 

The  world  is  full  of  glory 

In  the  Spring. 

The  earth  repeats  its  story 

In  the  Spring. 

And  its  lovely  tapestry 

In  the  mold  of  symmetry 

Is  a  hidden  mystery 

In  the  Spring. 


Lights 

By  Cristel  Hastings 

r  LOVE  lights  that  shine   through   rain, 
*■  Candle-glow  through  window-pane — 
Stars  that  etch  the  silvered  way, 
Moonbeams  playing  on  the  bay! 

[  love  lights  that  quiver  through 
Trees  that  are  a  shadowed  blue — 
Fireflies  that  seek  the  skies — 
And  the  light  deep  in  your  eyes! 


-<lW§Js^si*- 


Sweetness 

By  Quinn  La  Mar 

CWEETNESS  lies  in  the  simple  thing- 
K-'  Green  of  wood — breath  of  spring. 
Through  the  coolness  of  the  morn 
Daylight  breaks — day  is  born. 
Rustling  leaves  are  whispering  stones 
Tell  of  fairyland  and  glories. 
Crinkled  sunlight,  dainty  too, 
Slips  by  leaves  and  branches  new, 
Casts  fantastic  patterns  'round 
Printing  lace  work  on  the  ground. 
Sweetness  lies  in  the  simple  thing — 
Green  of  wood — breath  of  spring. 


Vignette 

By  Lois  Anderson 

•"THERE'S  a  red  flamingo  flying 
■*■    With  a  long,   hoarse  cry. 
There's  a  moon  above  the  marshes, 

And  the  clouds  drift  by   .   .    . 
The  silver  moon  is  silent, 

And  the  grasses  nod — 
But  the  red  bird  keeps  on  crying 

His  loneliness  to  God. 


Ki'eJsiV!*— 


China  Cups 

By  Helen  Candland 

T_JE   sent   to   me   six   fragile  China   cups 
•*■  •*■   Curiously  carved  with  oriental  signs. 
And  when  they  came, 
Five  of  the  six  were  broken. 

I  cried  that  I  demanded  all 

The  delicate,  cool  beauty  that  now  lay 

Shattered  so  unfairly, 

So  unlike  the  pattern  art  intended. 

Poor  stupid  me — I  little  guessed 

My   life,   planned   to   the   high   perfection 

of  those  cups, 
Would  lie  in  ruins  at  my  feet, 
Like  so  much  crushed  porcelain. 

None  but  the  gods  possess  more  than  one 

flawless  hour — 
Salute  the  Fates  if  you  but  see 
One  single  perfect  model,  and  so  may  guess 
A  little  what  the  rest  might  be. 


Companioned 

By  Gertrude  Hood  McCarthy 


T  ONELY 

*-*  Sometimes!     But  as 

I  think  of  others  who 

Are  struggling  on  a   lone 

I  quickly  realize 

That  I  am  not 

Alone. 


way  too, 


Duty 


By  Phyllis  Mendenhall 

1"  CANNOT  do  the  great  things, 
J-  That  I  should  like  to  do 
To  make  the  earth  forever  fair; 

The  sky  forever  blue, 
But  I  can  do  the  small  things 

That  help  to  make  life  sweet. 
Though  clouds  arise  to  fill  the  skies, 

And  roughest  tempests  beat. 


Bryce  Canyon  {In  Utah) 

By  Jane  Rawlins  Sheean 

WITH    God    in    vigil,    splendors    here 
converge 
In  floods  of  senna  color  wave  on  wave. 
A  special  rapture  lifts  an  architrave 
And  casement  filigree  in  upward  surge 
While  we  half  hear  a  lonely  cadence  urge 
A  memory  of  vanished  chief  and  brave 
In  tribute  voiced  in  this  majestic  nave 
Where  soul    with    rhapsody   must    deeply 
merge. 

Immortal  sunset  carved  within  a  stone, 
You    nurtured    well    the    faith    of    young 

Piute: 
Then  dawns  of  hope  above  his  mountain 

shone 
Or  Pleiads  gave  him  song,  now  heard,  now 

mute — 
Today,  though  silence  rules  that  overtone 
Yet  Bryce  still  moves  a  heart  with  gran- 
deur's lute. 


the 


wings    of    mellow 
floor 


to    airy 
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With    wistfulness 

charm 
Expand    from    pine-green 

dome, 
As  if  to  cross  the  years  and  touch  a  home 
Where  red  men  were  allowed  to  dance  and 

swarm 
Like  bees  about  a  hive  without  alarm. 
They  cherished  there  a  canyon  polychrome 
Of  Nature's  light  within  a  living  tome 
Where  valiant  faith  might  save  tepees  from 

harm. 

O  hear  a  song  of  drifting  birch  canoe, 
Like  voices  which  repeat  a  far-off  strain  | 
For  joy  may  rise  above  a  hate's  taboo, 
And  live  beyond  a  will  which  would  pro- 
fane 
A  banished  glory  keeping  rendezvous 
With  loveliness  in  sun  or  driving  rain 


LIGHTS  and  SHADOWS  on  the  SCREEN 
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David  Copperfield  (M.  G.  M.) : 
One  wishes  that  Dickens  himself 
might  see  this  production — which  tells 
the  whole  story.  David  is  so  true  and 
appealing  he  becomes  real!  Edna  May 
Oliver  brings  Betsy  Trotwood  to  life; 
Frank  Lawton  as  David-grown-up  and 
Hugh  Williams  as  Steerforth  give  an 
English  sincerity  to  their  characteriza- 
tions most  convincing.  The  settings, 
atmosphere,  direction,  acting — all 
unite  to  demand  the  one  verdict — per- 
fect, for  everyone. 

Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer 
(Para.) :  Brimming  with  color, 
movement,  excitement  and  daring,  the 
story  tells  of  the  sacrifice  of  two  British 
officers  for  the  son  of  their  commander 
who  placed  loyalty  above  all.  Adults 
and  Young  People. 

The  Man  Who  Reclaimed  His 

HEAD  (Univ.)  :  A  daring  and  timely 
theme — that  of  the  guilt  of  private 
interests  in  bringing  war  to  pass — is 
given  a  remarkable  presentation. 
Though  somber,  the  play  is  thought- 
provoking  and  entertaining  in  the  deep- 
est sense  of  the  word.  Adults  and 
Young  People. 

Devil  Dogs  of  the  Air  (War- 
ner) :  Story  with  the  background  of 
the  Air  Service,  with  thrilling  forma- 
tions, target  work,  use  of  bombs  and 
smoke  screens  and  dedicated  to  the 
courage  of  the  daring  air  pilots  of  the 
Navy.     Family. 

Life  Returns  (Univ.) :  The 
picturization  of  experiments  which 
bring  back  a  dog  after  life  apparently 
has  left  is  made  without  gruesome 
starkness  which  might  be  expected. 
Different  and   interesting   for  Family. 

MANLOCK  (Fox)  :  A  simple,  ele- 
mental story  of  toil  and  heroism  in 
the  digging  of  a  tunnel  under  the  East 
River  in  New  York.  Lightly  sketched 
in  places,  it  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  men  and  boys,  but  should  be 
to  all  Adults  and  Young  People. 

Wings   in   the   Dark    (Para.) : 

Aviation  drama,  with  several  unique 
features,  including  a  romance  between 
a  girl  flyer  and  a  blinded  aviator. 
Family. 

GILDED  Lily  (Para)  :  Fresh, 
sparkling  comedy,  with  real  people 
moving  naturally  through  clever,  con- 
vincing scenes.  Crisp  dialogue,  ex- 
cellent characterizations,     Family. 

Mills  of  the  Gods  (Colum.) : 
Story  of  a  rich,  dominant  old  woman 
fighting  to  keep  open  the  mills  on 
which  a  thousand  men  depend  for  a 
living.     Family. 

North  Shore  (Warner) :  A  pic- 
ture to  appeal  to  lovers  of  horses.  The 
training  and  riding  of  them  makes  most 
of  the  story,  with  society  folk,  comedy 
and  intrigue  coming  in  for  a  share. 
Adults  and  Young  People. 


rpHE  members  of  the  "Era"  staff 
view  and  evaluate  pictures  in 
all  possible  cases.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  estimates  of 
groups  of  people  organized  for 
this  especial  purpose  are  taken. 
The  groups  previewing  pictures 
and  presenting  representative 
opinions  are:  Nat' I  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution; 
Nat'l  Society  New  England 
Women;  Gen.  Federation  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  California  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Nat'l 
Council  Jewish  Women;  Wom- 
en's University  Club. 

They  indicate  audience  classi- 
fications as  follows:  Children — 
up  to  1 4  years;  Adolescents — up 
to  18  years;  Young  People — 18 
to  25  years;  Adults — ouer  25 
years.  The  advice  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  the  "Era,"  is:  "Se- 
lect your  pictures.  Go  to  those 
you  know  are  of  fine  type.  Stay 
away  from  those  that  you  know 
are  trashy  or  objectionable.  Your 
admission  ticket  is  a  definite  con- 
tribution toward  setting  stan- 
dards of  production." 


One  Hour  Late  (Para.) :  Quietly 
moving  but  interesting  story  of  office 
employees  and  romantic  complications, 
with  exciting  climax  in  which  a  stalled 
elevator  changes  the  lives  of  four  peo- 
ple.   Adults. 

Only  Eight  Hours  (M.  G.  M.): 
Whirl  and  eddy  of  life  in  a  great  city 
hospital.     Adults. 

Strange  Wives  (Univ.):  Amus- 
ing domestic  comedy,  in  which  an  im- 
poverished Russian  family  of  aristo- 
crats descends  unexpectedly  upon  a 
young  American  business  man,  and  he 
turns  the  tables  and  saves  the  day.  Not 
too  much  sense,  but  good  fun.  Adults 
and  Young  People. 

Music  in  the  Air  (Fojc)  :    Light, 

pleasant  musical  comedy  set  against  the 
lovely  Bavarian  mountains;  the  story 
deals  with  the  efforts  of  some  simple 
country  musicians  to  find  a  place  in 
opera.     Family. 

The  Night  is  Young    (M.  G. 

M.)  :  Amusing  comedy  of  Vienna  in 
the  '80's,  which  is  delightful  to  those 
who  do  not  take  movies  seriously. 
Family. 

The   Best  Man  Wins    (Col): 

Excellent  under-water  photography 
and  good  suspense  in  a  thrilling  action 
picture  of  deep  sea  divers  and  jewel 
smugglers.      Family. 

Charlie  Chan  in  Paris  (Fox)  : 

The  astute  Chinese  detective  with  a 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  task  than 


usual.  Good  mystery  melodrama. 
Adults  and  Young  People. 

A  Notorious  Gentleman 

( Univ. )  :  Good  mystery  in  which 
criminal  lawyer  commits  what  he 
thinks  is  the  perfect  crime.  Well  con- 
trived and  acted.  Adults  and  Young 
People. 

The  White  Cockatoo  (  War- 
ner) :  The  heirs  to  an  old  French 
estate  are  involved  in  a  confused  criss- 
cross of  mistaken  identities  and  strange 
situations  which  finally  lead  to  ro- 
mance and  justice.  Adults  and 
Young  People. 

POWER  (Gaumont -British) :  Pro- 
duction lifted  above  average  by  notable 
acting.  Somber  throughout,  but  of 
interest  to  those  who  will  overlook  tech- 
nical production  faults  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  content,  fine  meanings  and 
intelligent  treatment.     Adults. 

The  Band  Plays  On    (M.   G. 

M.):  Entertaining  college  picture 
which  far  surpasses  most  of  the  other 
football  pictures.  Human  insight, 
understanding  direction,  ethical  values 
and  a  capable  cast  create  an  excellent 
film  for  Family. 

Romance  in  Manhattan    (R. 

K.  O.)  :  A  pleasantly  idealistic  tale 
with  a  good  cry  and  a  good  laugh  every 
few  minutes.     Family. 

BORDERTOWN  (Warner) :  Realistic 
drama  of  heart-breaking  struggle  of 
young  Mexican  to  rise  above  poor  en- 
vironment. Racial  differences  and  am- 
bitions supply  food  for  thought. 
Adults. 

Forsaking  All  Others  (M.  G. 
M.)  :  Flimsily  developed  plot  with 
flippant  dialogue,  trained  comedy  ef- 
forts and  glaring  inconsistencies  that 
strike  an  artificial  note  throughout. 
Poor  subject  matter,  unethical  slant 
and  scenes  in  questionable  taste  make 
it  a  matter  of  greater  regret  that  the 
cast  is  bound  to  attract  large  audiences. 
Strictly  mature,  and  not  recommended 
even  at  that. 

Here  is  My  Heart  (Para.) : 
Charming  comedy  romance  of  rich 
young  radio  artist  who  finds  the  reali- 
zation of  his  dreams.     Family. 

The    President    Vanishes 

(Para.)  :  During  a  crisis  in  government 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ar- 
ranges a  dramatic  disappearance  to 
thwart  the  war  proganda  of  big  busi- 
ness profiteers.  Strongly  dramatic  and 
commendably  presented  picture.    Fam- 

Uy. 

Sweet      Adeline       (Warners) : 

Elaborate  musical  production,  with  de- 
lightful love-story  running  through, 
which  carries  a  young  singer  from  her 
job  as  waitress  to  days  as  a  famous 
star  on  Broadway.     Family. 
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HOW,  WHEN 
AND  WHY 
BOYS  BEGIN 
THE  USE  OF 
TOBACCO 


WHEN  and  how  do  our  boys 
begin  the  use  of  tobacco? 
What  is  the  sincere  opinion 
of  the  average  boy  regarding  to- 
bacco and  what  is  his  attitude  to- 
ward its  use?  Answers  to  these 
questions  would  furnish  a  logical 
basis  for  working  out  a  solution  to 
our  present  problems  with  referenee 
to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  its  various 
forms  by  minors. 

The  foregoing  questions  were 
answered  in  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire by  three  hundred  twenty-nine 
boys  in  eight  junior  high  schools. 
Normal  progress  would  place  the 
boys  in  an  age  group  of  twelve^  to 
fifteen  years  although  retardation 
might  bring  older  boys  into  the 
group.  In  order  not  to  incriminate 
anyone  and  to  encourage  honesty 
the  boys  were  requested  not  to  sign 
their  names  and  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  questionnaires 
in  privacy. 

Of  the  329  boys  participating 
in  the  investigation  all  but  45,  or 
86.3  per  cent  had  used  tobacco  in 
some  of  its  forms.  Of  these  284 
boys,  150  had  first  tampered  with 
tobacco  substitutes  including  coffee, 
cedar  bark,  dry  leaves,  rope,  dry 
corn  silk,  and  reed.  Two  hundred 
sixty-eight  boys  had  used  tobacco 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
or  pipe.  Thirty-five  had  used 
chewing  tobacco  and  one  had  used 
snuff.  The  cigarette  was  by  far 
the  most  common  form  used. 

The  natural  antipathy  of  the 
normal  mind  against  those  things 
against  which  the  untolerant  phys- 
ical body  rebels  is  indicated  by  the 
finding  that  out  of  the  284  who 
had  used  tobacco  all  but  60  claimed 
to  have  discontinued  using  it.  How 
fine  it  would  be  if  these  could  be 
constantly    protected    against    the 
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such  teaching  is  emphasized  by  the 
dominant  church  to  which  the 
greater  number  of  boys  belonged. 
The  failure  of  45.6%  of  the  boys 
to  credit  the  schools,  and  of  81.5% 
of  them  to  credit  the  Church  with 
giving  such  instruction  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  age  at  which 
the  boys  began  to  use  tobacco.  The 
ages  and  the  number  beginning  at 
each  age  follows: 


Age 
4__. 
5__. 
6__. 
7„ 


No. 
...  2 
_  7 
...17 
___19 


Age  No. 

8. 27 

9. 22 

10 69 

11 28 


Age  No. 
12—-45 

13 11 

14 12 

15 5 


AS  ONE  MALAD  BOY  SEES  TOBACCO 

temptations  to  take  "just  one 
more."  The  sixty  who  were  still 
using  tobacco  constituted  21.1  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  and  suggests  that 
18.2  of  all  the  youths  who  had 
tampered  with  the  weed  had 
formed  more  or  less  of  a  habit. 

All  but  four  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived instructions  against  the  use 
of  tobacco  which  resulted  in  causing 
the  45  boys  not  to  begin,  helping 
224  others  to  discontinue  its  use, 
as  against  53  who  reported  no  ef- 
fects whatever,  2  who  had  not 
previously  used  it  beginning  from 
mere  curiosity  and  one  who  report- 
ed that  it  made  him  assert  his  per- 
sonality by  making  him  smoke 
more  than  ever  before. 

While  the  home  received  credit 
for  giving  instructions  concerning 
tobacco  to  all  except  a  few,  only 
179,  or  54  per  cent,  claimed  to 
have  received  such  instruction  from 
the  schools  and  only  18.5  per  cent 
from  the  Church.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  all  children  re- 
ceive instructions  in  our  schools 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  and  that 


Twenty  did  not  report  to  this 
question  but  for  the  remainder  the 
median  age  at  which  they  first  used 
tobacco  at  10.6  years  includes  54% 
of  all  of  them  in  the  ages  1 0,  1 1 
and  12. 

Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  in- 
struction intended  to  protect  the 
youth  comes  after  he  has  been  per- 
suaded to  indulge.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  far  too  often  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  home  coming  after  the 
boy  has  been  caught  is  in  the  form 
of  punishment  or  filling  the  mind 
with  fear  rather  than  instilling 
ideals  of  physical  and  mental  vigor 
and  true  manhood? 

INFORMATION  concerning  the 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  body 
are  given  by  many  of  our  high 
schools  in  courses  of  personal  hy- 
giene or  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 
The  following  are  quotations  from 
eminent  authorities  as  given  in 
Fisher  and  Fiske's  "How  to  Live," 
which  is  widely  used  as  a  reference 
work: 

"Only  half  as  many  smokers  as 
non-smokers  are  successful  in  the 
tryouts  for  football  squads." — Dr. 
Pack. 

"In  the  case  of  able-bodied  men 
smoking  is  associated  with  a  loss  of 
lung  capacity  amounting  to  prac- 
tically 10  per  cent." 

(Continued  on  gage   182) 
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HERE  IS  AN 
APPROPRIATE  ASH  TRAY 


"B 


UT 


every 

ath- 
letic trainer  observes 
that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco lessens  phys- 
ical fitness.  The  or- 
dinary smoker  is 
unconscious  of  this 
and  often  denies  it. 
He  sometimes  says, 
'I'll  stop  smoking 
when  I  find  it  hurt- 
ing me;  it  doesn't 
hurt  me  now.'  The 
delusive  impression 
that  one  is  well  may 
continue  long  after 
something  has  been 
lost  from  the  fitness 
of  the  body,  just  as  the  teeth  do  not 
ache  until  the  decay  has  gone  far 
enough  to  reach  the  nerve." 

i         i         1 

"At  Yale  and  Amherst  it  has 
been  found,  by  actual  measurement, 
that  students  not  using  tobacco 
during  the  college  course  had  gained 
over  the  users  of  tobacco  in  weight, 
height,  growth  of  chest,  and  lung 
capacity." 

"Professor  Lombard,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  finds  that 
tobacco  lessens  the  power  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  depressing  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system.  There  is 
also  much  experimental  evidence  to 

show  that  tobacco  in  animals  in-  tin  in  tobacco  smoke,  and  when 
duces  arterial  changes.  The  pres-  we  reflect  that  there  is  sometimes 
ent  well-marked  upward  trend  of  sufficient  nicotin  in  an  ordinary 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  cigar  to  kill  two  men,  it  is  not 
arteries  offers  a  good  reason  for  strange  that  enough  of  it  may  be 
heeding  such  evidence  and  taking  absorbed  from  the  smoke  passing 
the  safe  side  in  every  controversy  over  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
regarding  it."  nose,  throat  and  lungs  to  produce 

.   .   .   "But    recent    painstaking     a  distinct  physiological  effect." 
experiments    by    high    authorities  /      y      / 

have  shown  the  presence  of  nico-  .   .   .   "Nicotin  causes  brief  stim- 


BECAUSE 


T^VERY  time  a  man  or  woman  uses  it 
he  or  she  will  realize  that  life,  in 
all  probability,  is  being  threatened. 
We  present  this  testimony  from  the 
book,  "How  To  Live"  by  Irving 
Fisher,  professor  of  political  economy, 
Yale  University,  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fish,  M.  D.,  medical  director  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute.  In  the  tenth 
statement  under  their  summary  these 
men  say:  "The  poetic  effusions  of  the 
lovers  of  the  weed  are  no  safer  guide 
than  the  exaggerated  and  intemperate 
denouncements  of  people  who  have 
idiosyncrasies  against  tobacco  and 
simply  hate  it,"  therefore,  we  take  it 
that  in  these  statements,  these  men 
have  taken  a  moderate  and  temperate 
course. 


ulation  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  follow- 
ed by  depression.  . 
The  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  the  brain  is 
so  brief  that  tobacco 
cannot  properly  be 
termed  a  stimulant. 
.  .  .  That  a  sound 
healthy  man,  who 
has  never  been  ac- 
customed to  the  use 
of  tobacco,  can  do 
better  mental  or 
physical  work  with 
tobacco  than  with- 
out it  has  never  been 
shown.  Indeed,  such 
experiments  as  have 
been  made  on  stu- 
dents and  others  show  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"The  greatest  loss,  in  these  ex- 
periments, occurred  with  cigarets. 
.  .  .  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  according  to 
his  observations  research  scholars 
who  smoke  cigarets  have  not  done 
well." 

"In  experiments  on  animals 
nicotin  extracts  from  tobacco  and 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  have 
produced  hardening  of  the  large 
arteries.  Clinical  observation  by 
some  of  the  world's  best  authorities 
indicates  that  the  same  conditions 
are  brought  about  in  man  by  heavy 
smoking." 

i      i      i 

"Blindness  or  tobacco  ambly- 
opia, a  form  of  neuritis,  is  not  an 
uncommon  affection  among  smok- 
ers. There  is  also  often  an  irritant 
effect  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
eyes  from  the  direct  effect  of  the 
smoke. 

"Catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
nose,  throat,  and  ear  have  also  been 

noted.  (Continued   on  paqe    182) 
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SUPERINTENDENT  A.   E.  BOWEN 


ATTOR- 
"ri  N  E  Y 
ALBERT  E. 
BOWEN,  a 
former  mem- 
ber of  the 
Deseret  Sun- 
d  a  y  School 
Union 
Board,  has 
been  ap- 
pointed Su- 
perintendent 
of  the  Young 
Men's  Mu- 
tual Improve- 
ment Associ- 
ation to  suc- 
ceed Elder 
George  Al- 
bert Smith,  a 
member  of 
the  Council 
of        the 

Twelve  Apostles  who  has  held  the  position  since 
September,  1921.  This  change  was  made  in 
accordance  with  a  new  Church  policy  which  was 
announced  recently  and  which  appears  in  this 
magazine. 

Attorney  Bowen  is  well  known  throughout 
Utah.  He  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  southern 
Idaho  and  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  making  his  resi- 
dence in  Logan.  He  was  graduated  from  Brigham 
Young  College  with  an  A.  B.  degree;  served  on 
the  faculty;  filled  a  mission  to  Germany;  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo;  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1911  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  honorary  fraternity  "The  Coif." 

Attorney  Bowen  has  been  married  twice,  his 
first  wife,  Elitha  Reeder,  who  died  in  1906, 
being  the  mother  of  his  two  fine  sons.  He  later, 
1916,  married  Lucy  Gates,  the  well  known  so- 
prano, granddaughter  of  Brigham  Young,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  and  Susa  Young  Gates. 

A  long  and  varied  experience  in  Church  work 
and  several  years  of  service  upon  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Board  have  given  Attorney 
Bowen  a  training  which  has  eminently  prepared 
him  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  called.  A 
careful  methodical  worker  and  thinker,  a  calm 
executive,  a  far-sighted  diplomat,  an  eminent 
jurist,  he  will  bring  to  his  new  position  dignity 
and  ability  coupled  with  a  fine  tolerance  and 
understanding. 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  GEO.  Q.  MORRIS 


PLDER 
"^  GEORGE 
Q.  MORRIS, 
chosen  b  y 
Attorney  A. 
E.  Bowen  as 
his  first  assist- 
ant superin- 
tendent of  the 
Young  Men's 
Mutual  Im- 
provem  e  n  t 
Association, 
was  born  in 
Salt  Lake 
City,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1874, 
a  son  of  Elias 
and  Mary  L. 
Walker  Mor- 
ris. He  has 
spent  practic- 
ally all  of  his 
life  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  in  1898.  Soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  called  to  fill  a  mission  in  Great 
Britain,  where  for  more  than  a  year  he  served  as 
president  of  the  London  conference. 

Always  active  in  Church  work,  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  original  Salt  Lake  Stake  in  1904, 
he  was  selected  as  superintendent  of  the  Stake 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and  has  served  the  young  people 
of  the  Church  in  some  important  capacity  ever 
since.  Twice  a  bishop,  a  member  of  the  stake 
presidency  of  Ensign  Stake,  and  a  member  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  General  Board  since  1924,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  highly  respected 
members  of  the  Board. 

In  1905,  Elder  Morris  married  Emma  Ram- 
say, well  known  in  musical  circles  for  her  lovely 
voice.  They  have  three  daughters,  all  gifted 
musically  and  dramatically;  and  the  family  life 
of  the  Morrises  is  lived  against  a  background  of 
cultural  harmony  and  religious  devotion. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  new  General 
Board  have  not  as  yet  been  selected.  Ever  since 
his  appointment  Superintendent  Bowen  has  been 
in  the  East  on  business.  As  soon  as  he  returns 
he  will  select  his  second  assistant  and  members  of 
his  new  board. 

In  the  meantime,  the  members  of  the  old  board 
and  the  Young  Women's  General  Board  have 
been  carrying  on  the  work.  First  Assisant  Geo. 
Q.  Morris  has  taken  the  lead  in  matters  which  have 
to  be  decided. 
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This  Smoking  Business 

A  TTITUDES  make  themselves  known  through 
observable  demonstration. 

A  parent's  devotion  to  a  child  takes  the  form 
of  providing  care  and  the  necessities  of  life — food, 
clothing,  shelter,  training  for  growth  and  happi- 
ness. An  individual's  friendship  for  another  takes 
the  definite  channel  of  expression  of  that  friend- 
ship— phone  calls,  shared  experiences,  long,  con- 
fidential talks,  pleasant  contacts.  A  child's  love 
for  its  pets  shows  itself  in  the  little  acts  of  love 
and  protection  which  it  commits  for  them. 

Seldom  do  we  hear  a  parent  object  to  the  neces- 
sary proofs  of  devotion.  "Why  must  I  mend 
hose — or  cook  vegetables?  These  are  but  exter- 
nals— my  love  is  deeper  than  I  can  show  through 
vegetables  and  neat  darns."  Absurd;  without  the 
willingness  to  prove  devotion  there  can  be  no 
sincerity.  Should  a  friend  say  to  another  "I 
don't  particularly  want  to  exert  myself  to  be  with 
you,  nor  can  I  take  time  to  call  you  to  ask  how 
you  are  getting  along — these  are  but  superficial 
tests — but  my  friendship  is  strong,  nevertheless," 
what  would  be  your  conclusion?  If  a  child  let 
a  kitten  starve  or  a  wounded  dog  suffer,  could  the 
child's  protestations  of  love  for  them  be  credited? 
There  is  only  one  answer. 

Why  is  it  that  external  manifestations  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  natural  and  consistent  part  of  devotion 
in  other  human  relationships  by  many  people 
who  rebel  at  the  necessity  for  such  in  a  religious 
concern?  Why,  when  proof  of  allegiance  is  so 
delightful  a  part  of  other  soul-companionships,  is 
there  objection  to  it  in  this  one  particular  field? 
Men  who  glory  in  providing  their  children  with 
the  tangible  things  that  help  to  make  life  inter- 
esting, give  materially  to  their  Church  grudgingly, 
if  at  all.  Boys  who  spend  hours  to  reach  the 
home  of  the  only  girl  in  order  to  associate  with 
her  for  a  little  while  protest  against  traveling  a 
short  distance  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the 
time  spent  in  meeting  with  others  who  have  gath- 
ered there.  Girls  who  would  not  think  of  allow- 
ing a  friend  to  lack  for  assurance  of  affection  will 
let  their  religion  go  for  any  length  of  time  with 
no  attempt  to  prove  sincerity  in  the  affiliation. 
Why  should  demonstrations  be  accepted  obliga- 
tions, joyously  discharged,  in  most  connections 
but  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  loom  up  as  un- 
necessary and  troublesome? 

Take  this  smoking  business!  It  has  been  speci- 
fied as  one  field  in  which  sacrifice  can  be  made 
to  prove  devotion.  There  is  no  reason  for  con- 
tending against  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  super- 
ficial and  external,  while  religion  should  be  deep 
and  integral.  It  is  one  opportunity  of  giving 
proof  of  an  attitude.  Without  willingness  to 
furnish  this  proof,  the  attitude  itself  must  come 
under  questioning  doubt. 

Perhaps  the  young  people  of  today  need  new 
answers  to  their  "Why?"  One  young  chap,  tall 
and  finely  formed,  and  towering  several  inches 
above  his  somewhat  short  father,  was  amused 
at  his  father's  warning  that  smoking  would  stunt 
his  growth;  the  boy  had  smoked  for  several  years 
and  grown  tall  and  his  parent  had  never  smoked 


and  had  remained  short.  It  was  a  stock-argu- 
ment the  father  gave,  for  want  of  a  thoughtful, 
reasonable  one.  Let  him  take  that  boy  into  the 
home  of  a  young  Latter-day  Saint  who  has  spent 
on  books  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  some 
of  his  friends  have  spent  on  tobacco,  and  see  there 
a  library  which  is  the  envy  of  all  who  view  it. 
If  smoking  doesn't  retard  his  growth,  he  should 
know  that  it  will  retard  his  ability  to  gather  for 
his  own  some  of  the  finest  captured  thought  of 
all  the  ages — for  the  same  money  cannot  be  spent 
for  more  than  one  thing. 

A  woman,  active  in  Church-work,  was  ques- 
tioned by  a  friend  of  hers  as  to  the  dividends  in 
satisfaction  she  was  receiving.  "Don't  you  loathe 
being  a  slave  to  the  traditions  and  convention- 
alities of  the  Church?  Why  don't  you  come  out 
of  the  woods — come  out  into  freedom  to  live 
your  own  life?  In  your  work  you  aren't  even 
free  to  smoke  if  you  want  to — a  little  thing  like 
that."  The  other  answered  her.  "While  we 
have  sat  here  for  less  than  an  hour,  you  have 
had  to  smoke  five  cigarettes,  or  shake  with  ner- 
vousness, yet  you  talk  of  being  free!  I  am  free 
to  smoke — or  not  to  smoke — as  I  choose.  Are 
you  as  free  as  that — or  are  you  free  only  to  smoke? 
Aren't  you  a  slave  to  what  you  have  called  your 
freedom?" 

A  little  clear  thinking  will  unveil  the  fallacies 
of  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  regarded  as 
a  part  of  freedom.  Perhaps  the  old  answers  do 
not  suffice;  but  there  are  plenty  of  new  ones. 
And  in  an  understanding  of  the  truths  behind 
them  and  the  basic  principles  involved  in  the 
opportunity  to  prove  sincerity,  there  will  come 
a  satisfaction  greater  in  every  way  than  the  ques- 
tionable satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  vaunted 
freedom  which  is  in  reality  its  own  enemy. — 
E.  T.  B. 

The  Choosing  Hour 

■"THERE  is  an  hour  somewhere  among  the  years," 
writes  Clarence  Edwin  Flynn  in  the  opening 
poem  in  the  February  number  of  this  magazine, 
when  all  of  us  must  pause  and  choose  our  course. 
By  that,  we  are  certain  that  Mr.  Flynn  does  not 
refer  to  one  particular  hour  which  will  never  come 
again.  That  hour,  undoubtedly,  is  every  hour 
of  every  waking  day,  and  especially  those  hours 
when  decisions  must  be  made. 

Unfortunately  we  never  know  which  are  the 
great  and  important  choices.  One  which  might 
have  seemed  most  trivial  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  momentous. 

I  choose  to  go  to  church  and  there  I  hear  some- 
thing that  shapes  my  life.  I  choose  to  attend  a 
ball  game,  or  to  go  fishing.  Perhaps  somewhere 
a  great  idea  will  take  possession  of  my  heart.  Such 
choices  are  accidental,  of  course.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  constantly  choose  to  do  those  things 
which  bring  me  nearer  to  my  goal,  then  am  I,  in- 
deed, a  mortal  being,  taking  an  active  part  in 
shaping  my  future  life. 

Friend,  who  may  be  reading  this,  this  instant 
— today — -tomorrow — is  the  choosing  hour. 
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"DY  action  of  the  First  Presidency 
and  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  taken  in  November,  1934, 
the  following  changes  in  relation  to 
ordination  to  the  Priesthood  were 
made: 

"That  a  definite  time  be  fixed  for 
the  ordaining  of  Priests  to  the  office  of 
Elder  in  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood, 
and  that  this  age  be  1  9,  thus  affording 
Elders  the  privilege  of  two  years  of 
training  and  experience  before  they 
become  eligible  for  ordination  to  the 
office  of  Seventy. 

"Three  years  experience  and  train- 
ing for  the  Deacons — 12,  13,  14; 

"Two  years  experience  and  training 
for  the  Teachers — 15  and  16; 

"Two  years  experience  and  training 
for  the  Priest — 17  and  18." 

It  was  expected  that  this  plan  be  put 
into  operation  in  all  the  wards  of  the 
Church  in  January,  1935. 

It  was  also  approved  that  there 
should  be  a  missionary  class  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  the  following  in- 
struction has  been  published  in  rela- 
tion to  this  class: 

"The  presiding  authorities  have 
directed  the  General  Sunday  School 
Board  to  make  a  change  in  the  Mis- 
sionary-training classes  in  our  schools, 
beginning  January  6th.  In  accordance 
with  their  desire  a  two-year  course  will 
be  prepared  for  Elders  and  other  young 
men  and  women  of  19  and  20  years 
of  age.  The  personnel  of  this  class 
will  not  be  chosen  by  the  Bishop  and 
approved  by  the  Stake  President  and 
taught  in  a  stake  group  as  formerly 
required,  but  will  be  a  ward  Sunday 
School  class  the  same  as  other  depart- 
ments. The  lesson,  however,  will  be 
suitable  for  prospective  missionaries. 

"Under  the  new  rule  worthy  young 
men  will  be  ordained  Elders  at  19  years 
of  age,  and  after  taking  the  two-year 
Missionary-training  course,  if  called 
upon  a  mission,  will  be  ordained 
Seventies." 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
this  class  has  not  been  organized  in 
some  of  the  wards  of  the  Church.  The 
holding  of  this  missionary  class  is  man- 
datory. It  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
without  doing  injury  to  the  missionary 
plan.  The  course  of  study  must  be, 
also,  the  course  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Authorities  of 
the  Church  as  it  is  given  in  the  Sunday 
School.  The  outline  of  study  for  this 
class  is  published. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  General 
Authorities,  missionaries  going  into  the 
field  will  be  ordained  Seventies,  but 
before  this  can  be  done  they  must  have 


On  Priesthood 

YKTE  expect  to  see  the  day,  if 
v  "  we  live  long  enough  (and  if 
some  of  us  do  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  it,  there  are  others 
who  will),  when  every  council 
of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  will  understand  its  duty, 
will  assume  its  own  responsibil- 
ity, will  magnify  its  calling,  and 
fill  its  place  in  the  Church  to  the 
uttermost,  according  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  ability  possesed  by 
it.  When  that  day  shall  come, 
there  will  not  be  so  much  neces- 
sity for  work  that  is  now  being 
done  by  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions, because  it  will  be  done  by 
the  regular  quorums  of  the  Priest- 
hood. The  Lord  designed  and 
comprehended  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  He  has  made  provision 
in  the  Church  whereby  ei;ery 
need  may  be  met  and  satisfied 
through  the  regular  organiza- 
tions of  the  Priesthood.  It  has 
truly  been  said  that  the  Church 
is  perfectly  organized.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  these  organizations 
are  not  fully  alive  to  the  obliga- 
tions that  rest  upon  them.  When 
they  become  thoroughly  awak- 
ened to  the  requirements  made 
of  them,  they  will  fulfill  their 
duties  more  faithfully,  and  the 
work  of  the  Lord  will  be  all  the 
stronger  and  more  powerful  and 
influential  in  the  world." — Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith,  General 
Conference,  April  6,  1906. 


received  the  missionary  instruction  in 
the  class  provided.  There  may  be  oc- 
casions when  young  men  will  be  called 
to  the  mission  field  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  2 1  years,  and  this  will  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Such  young 
men  may  be  called  during  the  period 
of  the  two-year  course  of  study,  but  as 
far  as  possible  the  two-year  period  of 
missionary  training  should  be  com- 
pleted before  young  men  and  women 
are  called  to  foreign  missionary  labor. 
The  brethren  of  the  High  Priests, 
Seventies  and  Elders  will  study  in  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  classes  as  heretofore. 
A  full  period  of  forty-five  minutes  is 
alloted  to  this  study.  At  the  close  of 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  at  11:25  the 
sisters  will  assemble  as  outlined  in 
previous  instruction  while  the  breth- 
ren will  engage  in  their  Priesthood  ac- 


tivity meetings.     These  activity  meet- 
ings will  close  at  11:55. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  a  class 
instructor  in  these  Priesthood  classes 
to  set  aside  the  authorized  course  of 
study  and  substitute  lessons  of  his  own 
choosing.  These  lessons  are  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Authorities  of  the  Church. 

The  Priesthood  Quorum 

Committees 

TN  some  of  the  stakes  and  wards  it 
seems  we  are  having  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  four  quorum  committees 
organized  and  functioning.  In  one 
stake  it  was  rumored  that  these  com- 
mittees had  been  discontinued  by  di- 
rection of  the  Authorities  of  the 
Church.  This  is  not  the  case.  Each 
quorum  of  Priesthood  should  have  the 
following  committees  fully  organized 
and  functioning: 

1.  Personal  Welfare. 

2.  Church  Service. 

3.  Class  Instruction. 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  Social. 

Definite  instruction  pertaining  to 
these  committees  and  their  functions 
will  be  found  in  the  Preisthood  Man- 
ual, pp.  45-50,  and  "In  the  Realm  of 
Quorum  Activity."  Members  of  these 
committees  should  also  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  each  ward  where  there  is  but 
a  segment  of  a  quorum  as  we  have  it, 
for  instance,  in  the  quorum  of  High 
Priests.  The  work  of  these  com- 
mittees is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
quorum. 

Each  brother  holding  the  Priesthood 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Priest- 
hood Quorum  Bulletin,  and  study  it 
closely,  for  it  contains  not  only  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  lessons  but  instruc- 
tion for  the  monthly  quorum  meeting 
and  the  activity  meeting  which  should 
be  held  each  Sabbath  day. 

Brig  ham  Young  On 

Priesthood 

TF  anybody  wants  to  know  what  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  it 
is  the  law  by  which  the  worlds  are, 
were,  and  will  continue  forever  and 
ever.  It  is  that  system  which  brings 
worlds  into  existence  and  peoples  them 
— gives  them  their  revolutions — their 
days,  weeks,  months,  years,  their  sea- 
sons and  times,  and  by  which  they  are 
rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  as  it  were,  and 
go  into  a  higher  state  of  existence." 
Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol  XV,  p.   127. 


Priesthood  Meetings 

TN  response  to  many  inquiries  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Presiding  Bishopric 
in  connection  with  the  new  plan  of 
holding  Priesthood  meetings  during 
the  half  hour  period  from  1 1 :25  a.  m. 
to  11:55  a.  m.,  on  Sunday  mornings, 
attention  is  called  to  the  statement  is- 
sued December  15th. 

The  use  of  lesson  outlines  is  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
program  and  an  important  part  of  the 
training  provided  for  the  young  men 
of  the  Church.  All  quorum  members 
are  urged  to  secure  lesson  books  and  to 
follow  the  study  course  regularly. 

Quorum  supervisors  are  urged  to 
make  careful  preparation  in  advance  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
in  the  time  allotted  to  quorum  work. 
By  careful  coordination  between  quo- 
rum supervisors  and  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  bishopric  in  charge  all 
items  on  the  regular  order  of  business 
should  be  given  attention  and  sufficient 
time  left  for  a  brief  review  of  the 
Priesthood  lesson. 

It  is  urged  that  the  roll  of  the  Priest- 
hood quorum  be  carefully  kept  as  a 
quorum  record  in  addition  to  the  Sun- 
day School  roll  and  that  all  other  rec- 
ords be  kept  separately.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  at  11:25  the  Sun- 
day School  class  period  ends  and  the 
Priesthood  quorum  period  begins.  At 
this  point  Aaronic  Priesthood  quorum 
officers  and  supervisors  take  charge  of 
their  own  groups  just  as  they  would 
if  meetings  were  held  at  some  other 
time.  The  order  of  business  provided 
by  the  Presiding  Bishopric  should  then 
be  followed,  which  calls  for  prayer, 
roll  call  and  other  items  of  business  in 
regular  order,  making  the  Priesthood 
meeting  entirely  separate  from  the  Sun- 
day School  classes.  All  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood quorums  should  meet  separately 
whenever  possible.  If  there  are  two  or 
more  quorums  of  Deacons  in  a  ward, 
they  should  meet  in  separate  rooms 
where  they  are  available. 

The  order  of  business  referred  to 
above  is  reprinted  here  for  the  further 


guidance  of  quorum  officers  and  super- 
visors: 
Activity  Period: 

1 .  Prayer. 

2.  Roll  call. 

3.  Consider    ways    of    increasing    at- 
tendance of  absent  members. 

4.  Report    on    assignments   of    duties 
performed. 

5.  Assignment  of  duties  for  ensuing 
week. 

6.  Instruction  in  duties  and  filling  as- 
signments. 

7.  Social  and  fraternal  activities. 

8.  Any    instruction    by    member    of 
bishopric. 

9.  Lesson  Period: 

Lesson  work  under  direction  of  su- 
pervisor. 

Members  in  C.  C.  C.  Camps 

AS  a  part  of  a  plan  to  maintain  con- 
tacts with  members  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  quorums  who  are  away 
from  home  engaged  in  C.  C.  C.  camp 
work,  it  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Presiding  Bishopric  that  quorum 
supervisors  and  officers  secure  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  such  ab- 
sentees and  that  letters  be  sent  them 
from  the  quorums  at  least  once  each 
month.  Several  quorums  have  fol- 
lowed this  practice  for  some  time  and 
have  reported  many  letters  of  appre- 
ciation from  absent  quorum  members. 
In  some  cases  letters  are  written  by 
individual  members  of  the  quorums 
under  special  assignment  from  the  quo- 
rum and  in  others,  at  least  occasionally 
all  members  of  the  quorum  sign  the  let- 
ters. In  addition  individual  members  are 
urged  to  write  letters  to  their  absent 
companions.  This  plan  has  been  urged 
for  several  years  in  the  cases  of  quorum 
members  being  away  at  school  or  to 
secure  employment  but  with  so  many 
members  now  engaged  at  C.  C.  C. 
camps,  it  is  urged  that  a  special  project 
be  undertaken  to  maintain  contacts 
through  Priesthood  quorums. 


FATHERS'  AND  SONS'  JAMBOREE,  SHARON  STAKE 
AARONIC    PRIESTHOOD    GATHERING 


Cooperation  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Association  has  been  enlisted 
and  M  Men  activities  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  many  of  the  camps. 
Manuals  have  been  supplied  to  each 
of  the  camps  and  other  reading  matter 
is  being  sent  regularly.  Priests'  quo- 
rum lesson  manuals  have  also  been 
furnished  to  many  of  the  camps. 

It  is  urged  that  the  letter-writing 
project  be  undertaken,  especially  by 
Priests'  quorums,  immediately,  and 
that  news  of  quorum  activities  be  re- 
ported to  absentees. 

Annual  Check-up  Meeting 

•"THE  suggestion  is  made  by  the  Pre- 
siding Bishopric  to  Stake  Aaronic 
Priesthood  committees  that  an  annual 
check-up  and  instruction  meeting  be 
held  in  every  ward  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  stake  supervision  of  Priest- 
hood activities.  Where  feasible  this 
meeting  should  be  held  as  one  of  the 
special  sessions  of  the  annual  ward 
conferences. 

When  the  annual  conference  of  the 
ward  is  held  a  review  should  be  made 
of  all  ward  activities.  As  the  work  of 
Aaronic  Priesthood  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance it  is  urged  that  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  ward  conference  be  a 
special  meeting  of  the  member  of  the 
stake  presidency  supervising  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  members  of  the  Stake 
Aaronic  Priesthood  committee  with 
Ward  Bishopric,  all  Supervisors  of 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  Sunday  School 
Superintendency,  M.  I.  A.  Superin- 
tendency  and  any  others  especially  as- 
signed to  activities  involving  Aaronic 
Priesthood  members. 

The  experience  of  one  stake  where 
this  plan  is  being  followed  successfully 
is  cited  as  a  guide.  In  this  particular 
stake  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Stake  Presidency  to  hold  this  special 
meeting  on  the  Saturday  evening,  pre- 
ceding the  regular  ward  conference 
sessions.  The  entire  evening  is  de- 
voted to  this  meeting. 

The  order  of  business  includes  a 
check-up  of  all  activities  of  Aaronic 
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Priesthood.  Items  considered  are  (a) 
organization — selection  and  training 
of  quorum  supervisors,  organization 
and  function  of  Ward  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood committee,  selecting  and  training 
quorum  officers,  etc.  (b)  meetings — 
quorum  meetings  and  procedure  as  out- 
lined in  lesson  manuals,  regular  weekly 
meeting  of  Ward  Aaronic  Priesthood 
committee;  (c)  reports — keeping  the 
standard  quorum  roll  book,  training 
quorum  secretaries  in  record  keeping, 
monthly  reports  to  stake  committee, 
quarterly  reports  in  cooperation  with 
ward  clerk,  using  reports  as  a  basis  for 
finding  and  correcting  weak  points; 
(d)  Adult  Aaronic  Priesthood  classes 
— how  to  organize  them,  holding 
meetings,  course  of  lessons;  (e) 
Aaronic  Priesthood  activities — ward 
teaching,  projects,  social  and  fraternal 
activities,  missionary  work  among  in- 
active members;  (f)  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood correlation — its  importance  to 
the  Priesthood,  successful  methods; 
(g)  Aaronic  Priesthood  cooperation 
with  Scout  and  Vanguard  programs 
as  the  activity  programs  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood — organization  plan  as  out- 
lined in  "Scouting  in  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church,"  check-up  on  organization  in 
the  ward,  plans  for  the  ensuing  year, 
etc. 

The  meetings  are  conducted  on  a 
discussion  basis,  checking  first  on  the 
present  condition  in  the  ward  in  rela- 
tion to  each  item  on  the  order  of  busi- 
ness and  then  discussing  ways  of  in- 
suring improvement  during  the  coming 
year. 

This  plan  calls  for  careful  prepar- 
ation in  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
stake  committee,  several  sessions  of  the 
stake  group  being  required  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  program.  All 
available  reports  and  records  of  Aaronic 
Priesthood  activity  in  each  ward 
should  be  taken  to  the  meeting. 

The  importance  of  this  annual 
check-up  is  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  program  that  it  is  urged  by  the 
Presiding  Bishopric  that  this  plan  be 
adopted  in  each  stake  in  connection 
with  the  annual  conference  of  each 
ward. 

Sigurd  Ward  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood Makes  Outstanding 
Record 

•"TO  Bishop  Irvin  L.  Warnock,  for 
fourteen  years  bishop  of  Sigurd 
Ward  in  Sevier  Stake,  and  his  coun- 
selors and  ward  supervisors  goes  credit 
for  an  unusual  and  outstanding  accom- 
plishment. During  the  entire  fourteen 
years  not  one  boy  was  lost  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and 
until  a  year  ago  no  member  of  the 
group  used  tobacco. 

As  members  of  the  quorums  reached 
the    specified    ages    each    one    was    ad- 


vanced in  the  Priesthood,  if  he  re- 
mained in  the  ward.  Of  the  two  boys 
who  marred  the  perfect  record  in  non- 
use  of  tobacco  one  left  the  ward  soon 
after  being  ordained  a  Priest  and  the 
other  lived  in  the  ward  one  year  only. 

The  record  shows  the  following  in- 
teresting facts:  "From  these  young  men 
have  been  chosen  the  Superintendency 
of  our  Sunday  School  and  the  Pres- 
idency of  our  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  includ- 
ing the  secretary,  in  both  instances  all 
members.  The  newly  appointed  Bish- 
op of  the  ward,  Bishop  R.  Harvey 
Dastrup,  was  one  of  our  deacons  four- 
teen years  ago.  Our  Elder's  leader  is 
another.  One  other  filled  a  mission; 
upon  return  home  served  as  President 
of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  until  he  moved 
to  California  a  year  ago.  Three  others 
are  in  California,  one  as  a  mill  fore- 
man, one  as  artist  in  Walt  Disney's 
studio,  one  as  secretary  to  a  lawyer, 
doing  real  missionary  work.  We  have 
four  priests  attending  college  at  Logan 
and  two  more  in  the  C.  C.  C. 

Bishop  Warnock  recently  described 
his  experience  in  the  following  words: 

"I  look  back  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction on  my  association  with  these 
boys,  and  attribute  any  measure  of 
success  attained  to  a  humble  desire  to 
help  them  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  youth.  We  prayed  together,  we 
played  together,  we  worked  together, 
we  sang  together,  and  with  some  we 
cried  together.  I  love  boys  and  am 
thankful  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  been  of  some  small  service  to 
a  few  of  them." 

All  Priesthood  Offices  in 

One  Family 

ALL  branches  of  the  Priesthood  are 
represented  in  the  family  of  Fred- 
erick A.  Babbel  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
Upper  row,  Fred,  Elder;  Arthur, 
Priest;  Roy,  Seventy.  Lower  row, 
Bryon,  Deacon;  Frederick  A.,  High 
Priest;  and  Norman,  Teacher. 

The  father,  a  German  convert,  is  a 
member  of  the  Twin  Falls  Stake  High 
Council  and  Roy  is  at  present  on  a 
mission  in  Germany.  In  addition  to 
the  five  sons,  four  daughters  are  also 
active  Church  workers. 


FREDERICK  A.  BABBEL  AND  SONS,  A  PRIESTHOOD 
FAMILY  OF  TWIN   FALLS,   IDAHO 


Sharon  Stake  Holds  Aaronic 

Priesthood  Father sy  and 

Sonsy  Jamboree 

C^VER  300  men  and  boys  gathered 
^"^  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
29,  1934,  at  the  Lincoln  High  School 
and  held  a  Fathers'  and  Sons'  Jamboree 
of  Sharon  Stake  Aaronic  Priesthood 
members  and  their  "Dads,"  with  the 
following  program  carried  out:  Mo- 
tion picture  show,  2  basketball  games, 
boxing  exhibition,  games,  concluding 
with  a  lunch. 

The  entertainment  was  sponsored 
by  the  "Sharon  Club,"  which  is  the 
Honor  Club  composed  of  93  Aaronic 
Priesthood  members  who  gained  rec- 
ognition and  membership  in  the  Club 
by  attaining  a  required  number  of 
points  given  for  quorum  and  Church 
activity  and  attendance  at  meetings. 
This  same  group  of  boys  enjoyed  a  trip 
to  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyons  during 
the  summer  of  1934  as  a  reward  for 
their  achievements.  The  officers  of  the 
Club  are:  President,  Robert  Gillispie; 
Vice-President,  Reinwald  Leichty: 
Secretary,  Milo  Madsen,  who  together 
with  Richard  Rowley,  Grant  Blake, 
Kent  Fielding,  and  Verlin  Clegg  com- 
prise the  Executive  Committee. 

Cooperating  with  and  assisting  the 
Sharon  Club  in  making  the  evening  a 
success  was  the  Stake  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood Committee  with  Henry  D.  Tay- 
lor as  chairman,  other  members  being, 
C.  Wilford  Larsen,  James  C.  Jensen, 
all  members  of  the  Stake  High  Council, 
Victor  C.  Andersen,  Raymond  Hard- 
ing, Alfred  Madsen,  and  Marvin  Perry. 
(See  picture,  page  163.) 

Taylor  Stake  Deacons   Visit 
Cardston  Temple 

TTNDER  the  leadership  of  Brother 
Levi  John  Mehew,  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood Supervisor  in  the  Raymond  First 
Ward,  Taylor  Stake,  Alberta,  Canada, 
twenty-one  Deacons  visited  the  Card- 
ston Temple  November  24,  1934. 
Here  they  entered  the  sacred  font  and 
were  baptized  for  nearly  five  hundred 
people,  thus,  through  unselfish  serv- 
ice, opening  the  gateway  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  for  those  who  accept 
this  ordinance.  The  boys  are  all 
anxious  to  go  again. 

The  names  of  the  boys  reading  from 
left  to  right:  Front  row — David 
Blackmore,  Billy  Mehew,  Glen  Lee, 
Grant  Hall,  Grant  Fawns,  Verl  Mel- 
drum,  Verl  Lybbert.  Second —  Gerald 
Melchin,  Milo  Carter,  Robert  Wood, 
L.  John  Mehew,  Francum  Selman. 
Teddy  Witbeck,  Winston  Blackmore. 
Third — Gibb  Mendenhall,  Robert  Mc- 
Mullin,  Charles  Bascom,  Francis 
Coombs,  Lawrence  Betts.  Fourth — 
Nyal  Earl,  Leonard  RolL'on,  Reed 
Fawns. 


Ward  Teachers  Message,  April,  1935 


Aaronic  Priesthood  Standards 

"Priesthood,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
is  a  word  signifying  the  power  of  God, 
the  medium  of  his  manifestations,  and  the 
authority  by  which  he  is  legally  repre- 
sented."— Orson  F.  Whitney,  "The  Con- 
tributor," Vol  VI,  No.  1. 

■"THE  Aaronic  Priesthood  is  the  pre- 
■L  paratory  Priesthood.  As  an  ap- 
pendage to  and  part  of  the  Melchi- 
zedek  Priesthood,  its  duty  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  in  the  lives  of  its  members 
for  service  in  the  Higher  Priesthood, 
through  proper  teaching  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  special  duties  assigned 
to  them. 

The  nature  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood is  indicated  in  the  words  of  John 
the  Baptist  when  conferring  it  upon 
Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  at 
the  time  of  its  restoration  in  this  dis- 
pensation, May  15,  1829: 


Ward  Teaching  Active  in 
Granite  Stake 

TN  Wasatch  Ward  in  Granite  Stake 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  De- 
cember 13th,  1934,  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  nine,  one  home  on  almost 
every  block  was  lighted  and  appeared 
to  be  entertaining  company.  In  each 
of  those  homes  a  meeting  was  in  pro- 
gress, with  prayer,  song  and  story  as 
some  of  its  features. 

This  unique  activity  was  the  result 
of  careful  planning  on  the  part  of 
Ward  and  Stake  officials  in  connection 
with  the  Ward  Teaching  Movement 
in  Granite  Stake. 

The  program  in  each  home  included 
an  opening  and  closing  song  and 
prayer,  a  greeting  and  message  from 
the  Bishopric,  delivered  by  the  Ward 
Teacher  in  charge,  special  musical  num- 
bers, and  two  fifteen  minute  talks  on 
subjects  apropos  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas.  The  musicians  and  speakers 
were  chosen  principally  from  the  mem- 
bership of  other  wards  in  the  Stake, 
thus  leaving  the  members  of  Wasatch 
Ward  free  to  attend  their  own  cottage 
meetings.  The  musicians  and  speak- 
ers were  organized  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  duties  under  the 
direction  of  the  Stake  Music  Com- 
mittee and  the  Stake  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, respectively.  Each  family  was 
invited  to  the  cottage  meeting,  by 
postal    card    from    the    Bishopric,    by 


"Upon  you,  my  fellow  servants,  in 
the  name  of  the  Messiah,  I  confer  the 
Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which  holds  the 
keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels  and 
of  the  gospel  of  repentance,  and  of 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins:  and  this  shall  never  be 
taken  again  from  the  earth,  until  the 
sons  of  Levi  do  offer  again  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord  in  righteousness."  (D. 
8  C,  Sec.  13.) 

Acceptance  of  this  Priesthood  places 
an  obligation  upon  its  members  to  live 
exemplary  lives,  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  to  observe  the  counsel 
of  Church  leaders,  to  "remember  faith, 
virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, brotherly  kindness,  godliness, 
charity,  humanity,  diligence."  (D. 
8  C,  Sec.  4.) 

For  1935,  these  three  definite  ob- 
jectives have  been  set  for  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood: 
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The  Builder 

A  N  old  man  going  a  lone  highway, 
■^  Came  in  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm,  vast  and  deep  and  wide, 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight 

dim, 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him, 
But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other 

side, 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  time  by  build- 
ing here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  passing 

day, 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm,  deep  and 

wide. 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  in  the  evening 

tide?" 
The  builder  lifted  his  old,  gray  head, 
"Good    friend,    in    the    path    I    have 
come,"  he  said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth,    whose  feet  must  pass   this 
way. 

This  chasm  which  has  been  as  naught 
to  me 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall 
be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge 

for  him."  — Selected. 


1.  Activity.  One  million  assign- 
ments to  be  filled  during  the  year 
throughout  the  Church — an  increase 
of  about  50%  over  1934.  This  will 
require  full  cooperation  of  all  members 
and  leaders. 

2.  Missionary  Work.  To  attempt 
to  get  every  person  holding  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  regardless  of  age,  to  par- 
ticipate in  Priesthood  activity  by  filling 
at  least  one  assignment. 

3.  Teach  Clean  Living.  To  have 
all  leaders  of  Aaronic  Priesthood  mem- 
bers in  all  organizations,  and  including 
parents,  teach  clean  living — clean 
thoughts,  speech,  actions  and  bodies. 

Being  fundamental  to  the  plan,  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  Church, 
it  should  be  accepted  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  all — stake  and  ward  officers, 
parents  and  all  members  of  the  Church 
— to  encourage  and  assist  at  every  op- 
portunity in  the  advancement  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood   and  its  activities. 


personal  call  from  the  Ward  Teacher, 
and  by  invitation  from  the  hostess  of 
the  cottage  meeting. 

Thirty-one  meetings  were  held,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  495  per- 
sons, representing  180  families.  The 
average  attendance  at  each  cottage  meet- 
ing was  16,  not  including  the  musi- 
cians, or  speakers  or  those  engaged  in 
the  program. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
the  project  was  productive  of  much 
good  in  the  way  of  increased  com- 
munity spirit,  as  well  as  a  closer  cement- 
ing  of  friendship   between   neighbors. 

Thursday  night  of  each  week  is  set 
aside  for  Ward  Teaching  service,  and 
every  person  identified  with  the  Ward 
Teaching  organization  is  expected  to 
do  Ward  Teaching.  The  monthly 
Stake  meeting  and  Stake  Class  Leaders' 
meeting  are  scheduled  for  the  third 
Thursday  in  each  month.  The  Ward 
Teachers  are  called  upon  to  meet  in 
their  respective  Wards  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  each  month,  to  receive  the 
instructions  carried  by  their  class  leader 
from  the  previous  Stake  meeting.  When 
a  fifth  Thursday  appears  (about  once 
every  three  months),  a  social  or  sim- 
ilar get  together  is  held  for  all  Ward 
Teaching  workers. 

In  establishing  this  movement, 
Granite  Stake  Presidency  have  recog- 
nized the  virtue  of  uniform  and  united 
action  and  procedure,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  thorough  and  successful 
Ward  Teaching  is  the  key  to  increased 
spiritual  prosperity  in  the  Church. 


Echoes  From  Noble  Cain's  Music  Class 


ii 

(The  following  notes  are  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  published  in  the 
August  "Improvement  Era"  and  are 
taken  from  the  minutes  of  a  special 
meeting  of  students  held  on  June 
14,  1934,  between  the  class  sessions  of 
the  course  offered  by  Noble  Cain.  The 
meeting  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Church  Music  Committee,  Elder  Geo. 
D.  Pyper  presiding.) 

The  Song  Words 
George  H.  Durham: 

TT  has  always  been  a  rule  of  mine  to 
go  to  the  root  of  a  song— the  words. 
The  real  interpretative  basis  lies  there. 
One  man  said,  and  I  think  it  is  true, 
'Never  forget  that  the  words  are  the 
root  and  basis  of  the  song.  From  them 
the  composer  derives  an  inspiration  and 
sets  it  to  music'  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  and  very  glad  indeed  that 
Mr.  Cain  has  stressed  these  things. 
Music  is  just  a  means  to  make  the 
words  more  beautiful.  Through 
sound  and  with  song  we  should  get 
our  aesthetic  senses  fully  touched 
through  the  beauty  in  our  words — 
how  we  phrase  them,  how  we  change 
them,  how  we  build  a  phrase  climax 
or  a  period  climax.  We  can't  expect 
to  get  this  out  of  a  congregation  unless 
we  are  prepared  ourselves.  Person- 
ally I  would  never  go  before  an  audi- 
ence with  a  book  in  my  hand,  because 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  my  choir  or  group 
to  give  them  all  I  have  and  in  turn  I 
expect  them  to  give  all  they  have  to 
me.  Don't  leave  your  preparation  un- 
til Sunday  morning.  Have  a  reserve  of 
material  to  give." 

J.  Spencer  Cornwall: 

"I  have  always  favored  the  rote 
method  in  teaching  Sunday  School 
songs.  When  the  words  and  music 
cannot  be  read  by  a  great  many  of  the 
members  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
where  those  who  can  read  them  will 
not  assist  you  very  much,  it  is  a  great 
help  to  use  this  method  of  singing  a 
phrase,  then  having  the  group  repeat 
it  after  you,  then  the  second  phrase 
and  so  on  through  the  song  just  the 
exact  way  you  want  it.  Then  it  is  all 
memorized  and  learned.  Everybody 
is  looking  at  you  all  the  time.  It  is 
the  most  direct  way  of  presenting 
music  when  the  people  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  reading  the  music  or  the 
words." 

"When  you  are  teaching  by  rote  do 


you  sing  a  solo  or  do  you  say  the 
words?" 

A  practical  demonstration  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cornwall  of  the  method  he  had 
advocated. 

Question:  'What  if  your  voice 
isn't  suitable  for  that?" 

Answer:  "What  you  lack  in  voice 
you  must  make  up  in  generalship." 

Missionary  Farewells 

QUESTIONS:  "I  would  like  to 
^■^  know  what  kind  of  music  we 
should  have  for  a  missionary  fare- 
well?" 

Answer:  "We  want  to  preserve 
dignity  in  a  house  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Lord.  I  don't  mean  that  we 
should  be  long-faced  at  a  missionary 
farewell.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
there  are  things  that  people  do  that 
shouldn't  be  done  in  a  service  of  this 
kind." 

Question:  "Does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  a  missionary  farewell 
is  held  on  a  week  night  or  on  a  Sun- 
day?" 

Answer :  "Perhaps  we  should  not 
do  anything  on  a  week  night  that  we 
would  not  do  on  a  Sunday.  Maybe 
that  is  carrying  it  a  little  too  far  but 
we  must  use  good  judgment." 

Classification  of  Voices 

QUESTION:  "You  spoke  about 
classification  of  voices.  I  was 
wondering  where  we  are  supposed  to 
get  arrangements  for  boy's  voices,  or 
male  voices,  or  female  voices.  I  know 
there  are  hardly  any  in  circulation. 
You  spoke  about  trying  to  put  that 
project  over,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
do  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
got  to  have  some  music  to  work  on." 

Answer:  "I  think  that  someone 
will  have  to  be  commissioned  to  fix  our 
music  up  for  the  various  organizations 
and  age  groups." 

Question:  "Are  there  any  arrange- 
ments for  ladies'  voices  in  the  church 
music? 

Answer:  Two  volumes  of  music 
for  ladies'  voices  have  been  issued  by 
the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.,  bearing  the  title 
"Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Song  Book."  The 
Relief  Society  Song  Book  contains  a 
number  of  selections  for  women's 
voices. 

Remark:  "We  need  material  that 
will  fit  our  voices.  What  ward  is  there 
in  the  Church  that  can  buy  the  neces- 
sary music  for  each  and  every  occasion 
that  comes  along?  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  train  them  as  well  as  we  can. 


I  can't  arrange  these  songs  to  fit  the 
different  voices.  I  would  like  to  im- 
press upon  our  officers  that  I  personally 
would  like  to  have  some  musical 
training  if  possible.  I  thought  in  this 
course  that  Mr.  Cain  would  bring  out 
in  particular  the  way  we  should  train 
and  teach  those  who  are  under  us. 
That  to  me  is  a  very  important  thing, 
and  it  is  the  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
our  officers  to  do.  I  think  that  with 
the  musical  leaders  we  have  in  the 
Church  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  us  in  voice  culture." 

The  Ward  Choir 

TDEMARK:  "We  began  this  meeting 
by  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
the  ward  choir  and  we  have  spent  no 
time  considering  it  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  ward  choir  is  not  given  a 
fair  deal.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling 
of  competition  among  the  auxiliary 
organizations  of  the  Church.  I  be- 
lieve the  ward  choirs  are  suffering  at 
the  expense  of  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions and  until  we  get  the  support  of 
the  head  organizations  of  the  Church 
the  ward  choirs  are  not  going  to  be  a 
success." 

Exchanging  Choirs 

(QUESTION:     "What  do  you  think 

of  the  idea  of  wards  exchanging 

choir  programs?      Is  it  permissible?" 

Answer:      "I    think  it  might  be   a 

very  good  idea  to  do  this  occasionally. 

It  furnishes  a  new  interest," 

(Adjourned) 

"KAUSICS  the  cordial  of  a  troubled 
■*  ■*■  breast, 

The  softest  remedy  that   grief  can 
find; 
The  gentle  spell  that  charms  our  cares 
to  rest 
And  calms  the  ruffled  passions  of  the 
mind. 

— John  Oldham. 

"N /"USIC  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are    nameless    graces    which    no 
methods  teach 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone   can 
reach. 

— Pope. 

TF  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs    (the  sister  and 
the  brother) . 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee 
and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I 
the  other. 

— Richard  BarnReld. 


BOOKS 


"Black" 

By  B.  f.  Gardner 

{The  Caxton  Printers,  Inc.,  Catdwelt, 
Idaho) 

■"PHE  muses  draw  no  color  line.     The 
■*■     shade  or  the  texture  of  the  skin 
have  little  to  do  with  the  emotions  of 
the  heart. 

B.  F.  Gardner,  a  colored  man,  born 
in  1900  in  Ozark,  Arkansas,  the 
twelfth  child  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
"whose  parents  were  born  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery"  has  sung  many  songs. 
In  1933  he  brought  out  an  interesting 
collection  in  a  seventy-nine  page  book, 
bound  in  deep  black  and  bearing  a 
jacket  of  the  same  hue  making  it  a 
striking  book  among  books. 

The  volume  contains  about  seventy 
poems  among  which  are  some  in- 
triguing ones.  Knowing  that  the 
author  is  a  negro,  one  can  read  between 
the  lines,  and  often  within  the  lines 
themselves,  the  galling  grind  of  race 
upon  race.  The  poem  "Black"  which 
opens  the  book,  is  arresting: 

"Go  ask  the  oak  tree  why  its  leaves  are 
green, 

And  question  the  rose  why  it  is  red. 

Go  question  Heaven  of  its  stars  at 
night, 

And  of  its  blue  by  day,  arched  over- 
head. 

Go  stand  before  the  ancient  pyramid, 
Defying  all  the  storms  and  wear  of 
age, 

And  ask  what  mighty  power  and 
what  charm 

Protects  it  from  the  cancer  of  time's 
rage. 

"And  if  these  tell  thee  all  that  thou 
wouldst  know — 

The  trees,  the  stone,  the  lowly  dell — 

You  need  not  ask  me  then  that  which 
thou  wouldst, 

For,  oh,  my  friend,  I  fear  I  know 
too  well; 

And  knowing  well  sure  I  will  an- 
swer back, 

'Not  lack  of  manhood,  no!  God 
made  me  black'." 

Here  is  a  bit  which  reveals  the  hid- 
den hurt: 


Hope 

"I  have  wept  bitter  tears; 
Jesus  wept. 

"I  have  walked  in  lonely  places; 
Jesus  walked  in  lonely  places. 

"I  have  been  alone  and  friendless; 
Jesus  was  friendless. 

"I  have  suffered  grievous  hurt; 
Jesus  was  crucified. 

"Jesus  is  in  Heaven; 
I'm  praying." 

The  author,  a  Pullman  porter  with 
a  run  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden, 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
book  resided  in  Ogden. — H.  R.  M. 

u Stories  About  Joseph 

Smith" 

By  Edwin  F.  Parry 
{The  Deseret  News  Press) 

TO  Latter-day  Saints,  Joseph  Smith, 
■*■  the  Prophet,  will  always  loom  as 
one  of  the  great  heroes  and  religious 
leaders  of  all  time;  to  fair  Americans 
he  will  always  be  an  interesting  puzzle 
as  well  as  a  dynamic  transcendentalist 
among  the  great  transcendentalists  of 
his  time;  to  a  few  he  will  always  be 
counted  among  the  evil  influences  in 
early  American  life.  He  cannot  and 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  but  the 
unlettered  and  the  ignorant. 

As  the  years  pass  the  stories  told  of 
him  will  grow  in  importance  and 
romantic  interest.  People  will  say, 
"How  could  he  do  what  he  did?" 
Were  it  not  for  cheap  paper  and  cheap 
printing,  undoubtedly  in  time  he 
would  take  his  place  among  the  great 
shadowy  heroes  of  the  past.  Even  with 
recorders  upon  every  side;  with  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  and  books  re- 
counting tales  of  him,  he  is  bound  to 
acquire  legendary  characteristics. 

In  this  handy  pocket  edition  of 
"Stories  About  Joseph  Smith,"  Edwin 
F.  Parry  has  preserved  for  us  in  one 
place  a  number  of  the  choice  bits  which 
have  been  told  by  acquaintance  of  the 
Prophet.  Such  noted  characters  as 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Parley   P.    Pratt,    Wilford   Woodruff, 


Lorenzo  Snow,  and  many  others  have 
related  these  stories  which  have  been 
gathered,  according  to  Mr.  Parry,  from 
many  sources. 

Here  is  a  little  volume  that  any 
home  might  well  have  among  its  gems. 
Those  who  read  these  stories  told  by 
men  who  knew  the  Prophet  personally 
cannot  be  led  to  believe  many  of  the 
tales  which  are  circulated  of  him. — 
H.  R.  M. 

Discovering  Overstreet 

{Books  Published  by  Morton  Co.) 

/^NNE  of  the  delightful  voyages  of 
^-^  discovery  which  is  open  to  all  who 
love  to  read  non-fiction  is  going 
through  the  books  by  H.  A.  Overstreet 
and  finding  therein  most  of  the  things 
for  which  they  have  been  seeking  for 
these  many  years. 

A  Guide  to  Civilized  Loafing,  adult 
volume  of  the  current  year's  reading 
course  in  M.  I.  A.  is  proving  a  pilot 
light  which  leads  many  to  further  ex- 
plorations in  the  works  of  the  same 
author.  This  book  has  been  reviewed 
in  a  former  issue  of  the  Era,  and  many 
expressions  of  delighted  appreciation 
have  been  heard  from  those  who  have 
read  and  enjoyed  the  book  and  its  sane, 
heartening  philosophy  and  practical 
possibility  of  incorporating  into  the 
average  pattern  of  present  day  living. 
The  Enduring  Quest  is  an  earlier  book, 
but  timeless  and  timely  in  its  interest — ■ 
for  it  is  not  too  old  or  too  new.  It 
carries  the  reader  through  a  consider- 
ation of  many  human  concerns,  with 
a  careful  analysis  into  the  possibilities 
of  happiness  and  enduring  satisfactions 
to  be  found  in  them.  Influencing  Hu- 
man Behavior  deals  with  the  common 
weapons  and  instruments  of  affecting 
ourselves  and  others — writing,  speak- 
ing, being  what  we  pretend  to  be, 
drama,  music,  humor  and  many  others 
— with  suggested  ways  of  utilizing 
more  effectively  all  of  these.  And  in 
the  book  lies  the  magic  power  of  mak- 
ing readers  want  to  get  on,  not  just  of 
making  them  feel  that  it  is  their  duty; 
which  is  one  test  of  a  great  book.  We 
Move  in  New  Directions  is  one  of  the 
truly  soul-satisfying  considerations  of 
the  problems — social,  educational, 
political,  economic. — E.  T.  B. 
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RUTH  MAY  FOX, 

LUCY  GRANT  CANNON, 

CLARISSA  A.  BEESLEY, 

ELSIE  HOGAN, 

Executive  Secretary 


January  24,    1935. 

To  Presidents  of  Stakes  and  Bishops  of 
Wards: 

Dear  Brethren: 

•"THE  Managers  of  The  Improvement 
1  Era,  The  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
The  Instructor  and  The  Children's 
Friend  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  a  distinctive  time  when 
we  make  a  drive  or  use  the  forces  of 
these  organizations  to  present  our  sev- 
eral magazines  to  the  people,  instead 
of  doing  it  all  at  the  same  time. 

Our  agreement  and  arrangement  is 
that  each  year  the  period  from  August 
15  to  September  15  the  field  will  be 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  workers  in  the 
interest  of  The  Instructor;  during  the 
period  from  September  15  to  October 
15  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  will 
major  in  the  field  securing  subscrip- 
tions; from  October  15  to  November 
15    The  Improvement  Era  will  have 


the  right  of  way  and  from  November 
15  to  December  15  The  Children's 
Friend  will  have  the  field. 

Of  course  this  has  to  do  with  the 
yearly  campaigns  for  many  people  are 
enlisted  in  the  voluntary  work  of  se- 
curing subscriptions,  and  to  avoid 
pressing  the  people  by  having  all  these 
workers  call  in  the  same  month  we 
thought  it  was  far  better  to  have  a 
month  for  each  of  these  magazines.  Of 
course  this  does  not  deter  the  regular 
field  people  in  the  wards  and  stakes, 
who  are  charged  as  agents  of  these 
magazines  with  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  it  all  the  year  round,  of 
giving  attention  to  their  work  at  all 
times.  But  the  regular  campaigns 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  confined 
in  the  wards  and  stakes  to  the  dates 
suggested.  If  there  is  any  modifica- 
tion of  this  it  ought  to  be  only  on  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Stake  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Ward  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  auxiliary  or- 
ganization affected  by  any  modifica- 
tion. 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  generally 
observed   in   the   interest  of  all   these 
important  magazines  of  the  Church. 
Sincerely  your  brother, 

Melvin  J.  Ballard. 


Stake  Reports 

riUNNISON:  More  than  a  thou- 
^^  sand  people  participated  in  the 
M.  I.  A.  bonfire  and  outing  held  by  the 
Mayfield  Ward.  They  took  part  in 
an  excellent  program  of  stories,  songs, 
instrumental  music,  readings,  dances 
and  community  singing.  The  water- 
melons and  "hot  dogs"  were  welcomed 
as  a  grand  finale. 

St.  Johns:  The  Mothers'  and 
Daughters'  Outing  of  the  St.  Johns 
Ward  was  a  great  success.     Two  hun- 
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dred  mothers  and  daughters  enjoyed 
themselves  together  in  a  program  and 
delightful  luncheon.  Prizes  went  to: 
Aunt  Charlotte  Sherwood,  83,  as  the 
oldest  mother  present;  the  youngest 
daughter — aged  7  weeks;  mother  with 
largest  posterity  present;  the  best  danc- 
ing daughter.  A  most  happy  and  suc- 
cessful affair  it  proved  to  be. 

Amsterdam,  Holland:  The  first 
Gold  and  Green  Ball  attempted  by  the 
Amsterdam  M.  I.  A.  was  a  surprising 
success,  approximately  ninety  mem- 
bers attending  and  all  enjoying  them- 
selves immensely. 

Maricopa:  The  winning  act  of  our 
road  show  was  original  and  cleverly 
executed,  "Treasure  Island"  being  the 
central  idea,  and  in  its  development  it 
depicted  the  discovery  of  a  treasure 
chest  out  of  which  the  M.  I.  A.  depart- 
ments were  taken  and  extolled  in  song 
and  dance.  The  road  show  is  only 
three  years  old  in  the  stake,  but  ever 
since  its  inception  it  has  remained  the 
most  popular  event  of  the  year.  Since 
the  complete  circuit  would  span  74 
miles,  the  stake  is  divided  into  three 
sections  and  the  show  presented  on 
three  nights.  This  year  over  200  per- 
sons took  an  active  part  in  the  com 
bined  numbers,  showing  the  great  op- 
portunity for  expression  and  develop- 
ment which  it  offers. 

Morgan:  The  Music  Appreciation 
course  in  Richville  Ward  has  been  most 
delightful  this  year,  presented  with  the 
aim  of  promoting  a  better  understand- 
ing of  and  love  for  good  music.  Eight 
lessons  were  given,  explaining  and  il- 
lustrating various  types  of  music. 
Rhythms  and  dance-music  were  dis- 
cussed, followed  by  program  music, 
American  folk  music,  Indian,  Negro, 
cowboy  and  southern  mountain  songs. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  these.  The 
evolution  of  Church  music,  from  Bib- 
lical times  to  the  present,  was  intro- 
duced, with  some  of  the  most  famous 
Latter-day  Saint  hymns  being  studied 
and  presented.  The  course  was  con- 
cluded with  a  lovely,  informal  concert. 

Btackfoot:  The  Gold  and  Green 
Ball  for  1935  in  this  stake  was  the 
most  successful  and  the  largest  one  ever 
held  in  the  stake.  About  1000  peo- 
ple were  present  to  enjoy  the  evening 
and  to  witness  the  crowning  of  the 
Queen  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
four  M.  I.  A.  dances.  Mutual  Im- 
provement is  going  over  this  year  better 
than    ever   before    and    the    program 


The  Cover 

THE  cover  picture  was  taken  by  Wilkes, 
the  well  known  scenic  photographer 
who  has  preserved  in  black  and  white  and 
in  colored  photographs  some  of  the  richest 
scenes  of  this  inter-mountain  country. 

This  picture  might  well  be  called  "Fare- 
well to  Winter,"  as  it  is  one  of  those 
scenes  caught  just  after  a  fluffy  snow- 
storm has  visited  the  Rockies.  This 
photograph,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated as  the  trees  which  form  this  mag- 
nificent frame  for  the  spires  dear  to  every 
heart,  have  been  cut  down. 


Drawing  by  J.  Stafford  Sloan 
FIELDING  K.  SMITH 

Frontispiece 

TTHE  DUNES,"  by  Fielding  K.  Smith, 
*  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  art 
work  for  "The  Improvement  Era,"  is  a 
polychrome  pencil  and  gasoline  sketch  of 
the  dunes  near  Lake  Michigan  in  Indiana. 
The  original  sketch  is  a  striking  picture 
possessing  great  dynamic  qualities.  The 
play  of  deep  shadows  against  light  catches 
the  attention  and  the  imagination,  making 
the  scene  live  before  the  eyes. 

Fielding  K.  Smith,  a  son  of  the  late 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Alice  K. 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  younger  commercial 
artists  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Smith 
studied  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  later 
filled  a  mission  to  Great  Britain. 

He  has  studied  art  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Art,  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  and  the  National  Galleries, 
London,  England.  He  has  developed  a 
fine  technique  which  enables  him  to  do 
dainty  things  in  black  and  white  with  un- 
usual skill.  He  is  also  an  adept  at  laying 
out  material  for  magazine  and  newspaper 
uses. 

Fielding,  "Smat"  as  he  is  known  to  his 
artist  friends,  married  Norma  Hughes  who 
met  with  an  accidental  death  during  the 
holiday  season  this  year  while  they  were 
on  their  way  to  California  to  visit  her 
parents. 


seems  to  have  won  a  healthy  increase 
in  membership  and  interest. 

Tooele:  An  outstanding  event  of 
our  stake  was  the  presentation  of  a 
pageant,  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
Free."  Members  of  the  Lake  View 
Ward,  both  young  and  old,  cooperated 
with  their  time,  means  and  talent. 
The  theme  was  beautifully  demon- 
strated in  1 3  pictures,  with  song,  read- 
ing and  dramatization  combining 
to  create  a  really  worthwhile  event. 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Droubay  of  Tooele  had 
it  in  charge. 

Pocatello  Stake  M.  I.  A,  Song 

By  Elaine  Hyde  Thomas 

The  song,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Waiting  for  the  Reaper's  Sickle,"  was 
the  one  awarded  first  place  in  a  stake- 
wide  song  writing  contest. 

WAS  seeking  for  a  something  that 
would  make  my  dreams  come  true, 

For  a  something  that  would  help  me, 
would  improve  me  through  and 
through; 

And  I  found  it  in  the  Mutual;  it  is 
there  beyond  a  doubt, 

And  if  you  would  have  your  prefer- 
ence, you  must  come  and  pick  it  out. 

Chorus: 

Come  with  me,  and  join  the  Mutual. 
And  its  merits  loud  proclaim. 
I  am  going  to  join  the  Mutual, 
It  will  fill  our  every  aim. 

If  you'd  learn  about  religion,   go  to 

Mutual  and  be  taught, 
Join  the  frank  and  fair  discussion,  get 

the  knowledge  that  you've  sought; 
There's  diversion  in  the  Mutual,   by 

religion  stands  the  Arts, 
They  refine  us,   while  they  broaden; 

culture  reigns  in  noblest  hearts. 

Chorus: 

If  you'd  entertain  your  friends,    just 

tell  a  story  worth  their  while; 
Tell  them  of  your  secret  hobby;  of  a 

drama's  worth  and  style. 
For  you've  learned  how  in  the  Mutual 

and  your  charm  is  plain  to  see, 
When  you  dance  those  Green  and  Gold 

steps  toward  the  goal   "efficiency." 
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COMMU  N  IT  Y  ACT!  VITY 


Mutual  Improvement 
Through  Speech 

By  Angus  Boyer 

Liberty  Stake  M.  I.  A.  Union 
Meeting,  Oct.  21,  1934 

\A/E  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
**  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. Let  us  examine  the  meaning  of 
these  terms — Mutual  Improvement. 
The  synonyms  for  improvement  are: 
cultivation,  development  and  especially 
betterment.  The  word  Mutual  means 
reciprocally  giving  and  receiving.  The 
meaning  of  our  association  is  therefore: 
that  each  member  shall  give  to  all  the 
other  members  of  this  organization  his 
best  talents  and  his  best  thoughts — in 
short  his  best  personality;  and  in  turn 
he  shall  open  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  very 
soul  to  receive  the  thoughts,  the  talents, 
the  personality  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

I  am  glad  that  the  "contests"  have 
been  eliminated  from  our  work  because 
contests  do  not  promote  mutual  im- 
provement. Contests  provide  merely 
the  incentive  for  further  improvement 
of  individuals  who  have  already  attain- 
ed recognition  of  their  talent.  Many 
young  people  who  have  needed  and 
who  have  desired  development  in 
various  activities  touched  by  M.  I.  A. 
work  have  been  reluctant  to  enter  con- 
tests because  they  have  known  that 
certain  members  of  their  groups  were 
better  qualified  by  training  than  they. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  story 
telling  and  speech  contests.  The  elimi- 
nation of  these  contests  has  again 
opened  the  door  for  mutual  improve- 
ment in  conversation,  in  story  telling 
and  in  public  speaking. 

The  close  relationship  of  these  ac- 
tivities prompts  me  to  speak  of  them 
rather  as  one.  Story  telling  may  be 
admirably  employed  in  public  speaking 
as  well  as  in  conversation.  Public 
speaking  is  conversation  made  indi- 
vidual and  formal  to  suit  the  occasion 
of  numbers  too  great  for  all  to  enter 
into  conversation.  Henceforth  not 
only  Vanguards  and  Junior  Girls  will 
be  telling  stories.  Hereafter  the  M 
Men  and  Gleaner  Girls  will  not  have 
a  corner  on  public  speaking.  From 
now  on  Boy  Scouts  and  Adults  will  be 
vying  with  one  another  or  at  least  with 
themselves  for  honors  in  the  speech 
arts.  I  wonder  if  every  class  leader 
and  every  activity  leader  realizes  he  is 
a  public  speaker?  Yet  he  does  really 
become  a  public  speaker  the  moment 
he  stands  before  his  group  to  convey 
his  thoughts  to  them. 

Now  a  good  leader  becomes  speech 


conscious.  He  strives  to  have  some- 
thing particular  to  say.  He  says  it  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  interesting  to  his 
particular  group.  He  may  make  his 
point  with  a  story.  Good  speakers 
and  good  teachers  do  not  merely  en- 
tertain. They  inspire  mental  and  spir- 
itual growth.  Their  memory  goes 
beyond  the  lecture  hall.  How  do  they 
do  this?  They  do  it  through  the 
"drawing  out"  process  rather  than  the 
"pouring  in."  They  encourage  mu- 
tual improvement.  Some  good  leaders 
do  this  through  the  discussion  method. 
Others  equally  good  obtain  best  re- 
sults with  the  lecture  method,  but  they 
do  not  do  all  the  lecturing.  Neither 
do  they  feel  it  necessary  to  go  outside 


the  group  for  speakers.  A  class  that 
imports  its  speakers  is  merely  being  en- 
tertained. On  the  other  hand  a  class 
whose  members  take  their  turns  under 
the  direction  of  the  class  leader  take 
pride  in  individual  and  group  accom- 
plishments. But  whatever  method  he 
followed  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
leader  to  see  to  it  that  the  subject  be 
held  to  strictly  and  that  what  he  says 
does  make  a  difference.  Let's  be  care- 
ful with  arguments,  especially  about 
facts.  Argument  can't  change  the 
facts.  But  let's  be  tolerant  with  other 
people's  opinions  and  beliefs.  Opin- 
ions and  beliefs  come  as  a  result  of 
experience  and  points  of  view.  Neither 
(Continued  on  page  175) 
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Outstanding  Accomplishments 

1.  Introduction  of  the  Senior, 
M  Men,  and  Vanguard  Depart- 
ments into  the  M.  I.  A.  Program. 

2.  Field  Service  and  extension 
of  the  M.  I.  A.  program  greatly 
increased. 

3.  Great  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Jubilee  celebrated.  One  of  the 
largest  activities  ever  conducted  in 
the  Church. 

4.  Annual,  inspirational  events 
are  conducted  each  year  such  as 
Music  Festivals,  etc. 

5.  The  System  of  Leadership 
Training  Institutes. 

6.  Development  of  the  M  Men 
Basketball  —  largest  Basketball 
league  in  the  world. 

7.  Vanball — a  new  game  was 
created  for  the  Vanguards,  with  an 
estimated  participation  this  year  of 
more  than  2500  young  men. 

8.  The  Archery  Finals — one  of 
the  largest  archery  tournaments 
held  in  western  America  was  de- 
veloped. 

9.  General  Superintendent 
George  Albert  Smith  was  the  prin- 
cipal organizer  of  the  Utah  Pio- 
neer Trails  and  Land  Marks  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  M.  I.  A.  as  an 
organization  assumed  leadership  in 


the  coin  sale  which  produced  a 
large  proportion  of  the  funds  used 
in  placing  49  markers  in  six  west- 
ern states. 

10.  In  June,  1931,  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  Exhibit  was  conducted. 

1 1 .  Received  the  award  of  the 
George  Washington  Bi-centennial 
Commission  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bust  and  Silver  Medal  of 
Honor,  for  the  greatest  participa- 
tion in  the  nation-wide  Bi-centen- 
nial Celebration. 

1 2.  Plans  were  laid  for  a  moun- 
tain recreation  park  in  connection 
with  Salt  Lake  City,  at  Mountain 
Dell  on  the  old  Pioneer  Trail. 

13.  Under  the  leadership  of  Su- 
perintendent George  Albert  Smith, 
the  Priesthood  Correlation  Pro- 
gram was  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Presiding  Bishopric  and 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Church  moves  on.  Though 
Superintendent  Smith  and  his  two 
assistants  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  members  of  the  two 
General  Boards  and  to  the  M.  I.  A. 
workers  in  all  the  world,  undoubt- 
edly they  are  needed  more  just  now 
in  their  special  calling.  All  three, 
however,  have  assured  M.  I.  A. 
workers  that  they  will  always  be 
fond  of  the  organization  and  will 
take  an  interest  in  its  progress  and 
welfare.  As  they  go  about  the 
Church  performing  their  special 
duties  they  will  be  able  to  do  much 
toward  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing M.  I.  A.  morale.  The  in- 
coming Superintendency  have  been 
assured  of  their  continued  support 
and  cooperation. 


"Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might" 


Fare  Forth 

•"THE  sun  of  life,  truth,  smiles  in  per- 
■*■  petual  springtime  upon  us  all.  Her 
fragrant  blossoms  beckon  all  about  us. 
No  less  in  one  fair  field  than  another. 
"From  all  around,  earth  and  her  waters 
and  the  depths  of  air,"  comes  her  still 
voice.  It  is  indeed  a  voice  of  gladness, 
eloquence  and  beauty  and  healing  sym- 
pathy. In  amplitude  of  liberty  ours 
may  be  the  joy  to  obey  this  call  to 
fare  forth  and  bask  much  in  the  sun- 
light of  truth.  If  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lower,  our  glory  will  be  to 
choose  the  higher — "the  things  that 
are.  more  excellent." 

"The  grace  of  friendship— mind  and 

heart 
Linked   with    their   fellow   heart   and 

mind; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent." 

"Our  work,  the  great  work  for  us 
is  exactly  that  task  given  us  of  God — ■ 
the  working  out  of  the  full  possibilities 
of  our  nature  and  of  that  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed.  To  take  up  our 
situation  and  our  work  as  given  us  of 
God  is  to  make  both  great." 

"Practice  in  thoughtful  self-control 
in  the  midst  of  the  group,  leading  and 
being  led  towards  that  which  is  like- 
able and  loveable,  is  the  keynote  of  true 
social  refinement."  The  indifferent 
and  self  centered  must  be  awakened 
into  wholesome  appreciation  of  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  others. 

"We  cannot  live  fully  the  abundant 
life  apart  from  our  fellows  in  isolation, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  To  know  the 
eternal  joys  of  living  that  Christ  made 
possible  for  man  we  must  live  together 
and  love  and  serve  one  another.  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

Our  privilege  here  is  to  prove  our 
social  rank,  to  choose  the  kind  of  asso- 
ciates we  shall  have  hereafter.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  mingle  there  with  those  on 
our  own  level,  be  it  high  or  low.  Evi- 
dently no  place  for  the  hermit  life  has 
been  set  aside  in  Heaven.  To  be  shut 
out  forever  from  the  society  of  God 
and  those  who  have  loved  Him  and 
mankind  most  is  that  state  described  as 
Hell — where  one  never  sees  a  noble 
countenance.  But  even  in  Hell  there 
will  be  companionships. 


March  On! 

A  GREAT  and  a  healthy  wan 
thinks  little  of  dying.  He  is 
absorbed  in  living.  He  neither 
looks  long  into  the  past  nor  peers 
too  much  into  the  future.  He 
marches  on  in  the  present,  seek- 
ing the  present  good  and  not  a 
far-off  goal.  Well  he  knows 
what  happens  to  him  is  good  or 
ill  depending  on  what  he  does 
about  it.  He  wields  a  wonder- 
working wand — "/  am  greater 
than  anything  that  can  happen 
to  me." 

Steady  There! 

J-JAS  the  Commander-in-Chief 
■*■  called  a  halt;  do  you  seem  to 
be  only  marking  time?  Learn  pa- 
tience. Sometimes  they  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait.  Are 
others  moving  on  ahead,  leaving 
you  behind!'  Stand  fasti  Life 
is  not  a  race  against  others;  you 
cannot  really  win  by  beating 
someone  else — "getting  ahead 
of  the  other  fellow."  Nor  can 
you  tell  by  where  they  are  now 
who  are  really  ahead  of  you  in 
life's  journey.  You  didn't  start 
at  the  same  point,  nor  on  the 
same  road.  No  two  of  us  ever 
have.  Each  has  his  own  burdens 
and  travels  his  own  road.  "The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift." 

Keep  Going! 

T  SAW  a  man  unkempt  and 
rough,  staggering  along  life's 
way.  Well  groomed  and  free  I 
passed  him  by  with  easy  stride 
proud  of  my  youthful  strength. 
"The  drunken  lout!  I  run  well 
the  race  of  life  and  he  but  ill," 
thought  I.  But  no.  I  learned 
too  late  he'd  traveled  far  o'er 
parching  plains  and  rocky  paths. 
His  burdens  heavy  bore  him 
down  full  oft'.  But  hiding  scars 
and  bleeding  wounds  he  rose  and 
struggled  on  and  on.  Judge  not 
as  weak  the  worn  and  wounded. 
Perhaps  they  bear  burdens  that 
would  stagger  us.  "We  are  to 
be  judged  not  by  our  achieve- 
ments but  by  our  efforts." 


It  were  worse  than  Hell  to  be  sole 
habitant  of  infinitude;  one  before 
whose  undying  devastated  entity  stretch 


FAITH  illumines;   HOPE  renews;   LOVE   inspires.      These   constitute   the   true 
trinity }  the  inseparable  riders  in  every  full  life.     Where  they  reign  not,  joy  is  not.   ¥ 


out  vast  spaces  of  aching  emptiness. 
Being  was  never  born  out  of  such  void; 
such  utter  loneness.  Being  could  not 
endure  it;  not  even  God.  Nor  did  He, 
ever.  No  being  was  ever  companion- 
less  in  the  wide  limitless  universe.  We 
are  coeval  with  God. 

Not  only  is  association  with  others 
forever  inescapable,  it  is  necessary  and 
altogether  desirable.  Progress  as  well 
as  human  happiness  demand  it. 

A  great  interpreter  of  life  will  often 
lift  others  out  of  themselves  into  a 
higher  level  of  interest  and  outlook — 
those  of  us  who  sometimes  live  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  and  blind  alleys  of 
experience.  We  all  need  betimes  to 
stand  upon  the  heights  of  life  where^  we 
may  feel  lifted  up  as  Enoch  was  "ex- 
ceeding high"  when  he  beheld  the  great 
panorama  of  man's  course  on  earth  and 
his  glorious  destiny.  He  beheld  at  last 
the  vision  of  a  world  of  beauty,  love, 
and  perfect  peace,  and  finally  he  entered 
into  it. 

So  we  must  see  the  Kingdom  of  God 
before  we  can  enter.  We  must  sense  the 
glory  of  high  living  again  and  again  un- 
til it  becomes  possible  for  us  and  we  too 
enter  into  the  society  of  God  on  earth. 

Out  in  the  untrammeled  beauty  of 
a  good  earth,  perhaps,  we  may  catch 
such  glimpses.  In  the  starlit  universe, 
we  may  see,  "signal  fires  of  God's 
approaching  glory."  But  we  may 
see  Him  best  as  our  loving  Father  in 
the  spark  of  His  divinity  flaming  up 
feebly  and  fitfully  in  human  souls.  If 
we  would  see  His  greatest  glory  behold 
Him  working  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

"The  proper  study  for  man  is  man," 
said  Pope  and  perhaps  our  need  is  not 
so  much  to  study  books  as  people, 
those  around  us  every  day.  To  see 
something  in  those  we  meet  which 
arouses  interest  and  effectual  wonder. 
To  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  altitudes  of 
character  in  our  fellows.  To  look 
into  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  To 
become  acquainted  with  the  heroism 
of  the  human  soul.  To  be  inspired 
by  the  spiritual  stamina  and  fortitude 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  we  see  in 
others,  to  display  ourselves  that  quiet, 
constant,  sustained  courage  in  obscure 
and  forgotten  places,  where  no  one  sees. 

Then  if  we  would  feel  true  joy,  if 
we  would  have  God's  love,  we  must 
love  our  neighbors,  strive  to  lessen  hu- 
man woe  and  suffering  and  make  life 
a  goodly  and  smiling  one.  If  we  help 
our  neighbor  get  more  joy  out  of 
life  the  effort  will  stretch  out  spaces  in 
our  own  souls  for  happiness. 

I 


Have  You  Read  It? 

T_TAVE  you  read  that  stimulating 
■*" A  article  "Give  Your  Hobby  Its 
Head,"  published  in  the  "Rotarian"  for 
February,  1935?  If  not,  we  promise 
you  something  to  think  about  and  to 
be  used  in  conversation  with  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  A  condensa- 
tion of  the  article  appeared  in  the 
"Readers  Digest"  for  January. 

"Stratosphere  flights  were  made  in 
1934,  but  what  of  the  aspirations  of 
those  who  remained  below?  'In  1935, 
perhaps,'  Dr.  Millikan  writes,  'if  we 
are  thoughtful  and  honest  and  kind 
and  courageous,  we  may  ascend  a  little 
way  toward  our  own  stratosphere — 
the  mysterious  altitude  of  ourselves.'  " 
That  is  a  rich  thought,  isn't  it?  You 
will  find  many  more  like  it  in  "The 
Human  Balance  Sheet  of  '34",  an  edi- 
torial review  in  "The  Readers  Digest" 
for  January. 

All  Idahoans  will  find  interest  in 
"The  Saga  of  the  Potato,"  by  Norman 
Taylor,  American  Mercury  for  March, 
1933,  or  "The  Readers  Digest"  for 
January,  1935. 


Check  on  Enrollment 

TJNDER  the  heading  "The 
General  Plan"  in  the  back 
of  the  Senior  Lesson  book,  fourth 
paragraph  are  these  words:  "We 
suggest  that  a  roll  be  kept  for  the 
entire  season  which  will  show 
the  attendance  at  manual  discus- 
sion meetings  and  also  the  ap- 
preciation course  meetings.  We 
ask  that  a  report  be  made  to  the 
stake  boards  comparing  the  at- 
tendance at  the  two  kinds  of 
meetings  and  by  them  to  the 
General  Board." 

Will  ward  and  stake  boards 
please  see  that  this  suggestion  is 
carried  out.  We  should  like  now 
to  compile  those  records  to  be 
used  in  the  magazine  and  at 
June  Conference. 


What  have  you  read?  I  just  picked 
up  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  by  Jack 
London,  again.  It  is  a  great  dog  story 
for  a  wintry  spring  night. 


That  Open  Forum  for  April 

"QLANS  for  the  open  forum  or  debate 
^  in  April  should  be  laid  now,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  laid.  Prep- 
aration precedes  power,  and  those  who 
are  to  take  part  should  be  lining  up 
their  material  now. 

The  manual  lists  many  topics  which 
might  be  used  for  open  forum  discus- 
sions, or  the  group  might  be  able  to 
obtain  topics  from  their  own  environ- 
ment. For  instance,  on  page  106  of 
the  manual  there  are  a  number  of  chal- 
lenging topics  among  them  this  one: 

"Discuss  the  proposition  that  the 
curtailment  of  the  educational  program 
is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  social  ill- 
health  today. 

There  are  many  good  topics  sug- 
gested in  the  manual.  Appropriate 
ones  might  be  found  for  any  commu- 
nity. If  a  debate  is  chosen  as  the  ac- 
tivity for  April  30,  careful  prepara- 
tion should  precede  its  presentation. 
Generally,  the  debate  will  be  of  more 
interest  if  it  is  on  a  serious,  vital  sub- 
ject. 


Second  Board  of  Directors— Twentieth 

Ward  Institute 

Editor  Improvement  Era,  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  24,  1935. 

City. 

Dear  Editors: 

T'HE  halftone  printed  on  page  46  of  the  January  Era  represents  what  was  probably  the  second  board  of 
directors  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  Institute  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  organized  on  January 
20th,  1873,  according  to  their  printed  certificates  of  membership,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 
This  photo  was  evidently  taken  in  1874,  after  the  annual  election  of  officers,  as  they  do  not  corres- 
pond with  those  elected  in  1873.  I  have  a  photo  copy  of  this  same  group  which  gives  the  date  as  1872. 
If  taken  then,  it  was  probably  .the  board  of  directors  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  Young  Men's  Institute, 
which  was  organized  earlier,  and  consisted  of  males  only. 

Those  pictured  in  the  group,  starting  at  the  left  and  reading  up  and  down  to  the  right  are :  William 
C.  Dunbar,  Charles  W.  Stayner,  Henry  Puzey,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Herbert  J.  Foulger,  James  Y.  Moffat, 
John  Nicholson,  Reinhard  Maeser,  Charles  R.  Savage,  George  M.  Ottinger,  John  Squires,  Jr.,  George 
Reynolds,  Joseph  R.  Sharp  and  Charles  Sansom. 

Nearly  all  of  these  men  attained  eminence  in  after  life.  The  undersigned  was  more  or  less  well 
acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  group,  and  could  say  considerable  about  the  achievements  of  most  of 
them.     But  I  presume  this  is  not  the  object  of  your  inquiry  at  this  time. 

As  to  your  question,  "Did  their  organization  help  make  them  great  or  was  it  because  they  were 
great  that  they  made  such  an  organization?"  This  much  may  be  said:  They  were  great  because  they  had 
the  seeds  of  greatness  in  them,  had  at  that  time  accomplished  considerable,  realized  that  such  an  or- 
ganization would  be  the  means  of  still  further  improving  themselves  and  others  who  would  join  them, 
and  subsequent  progress  proved  that  their  surmisings  were  correct. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  these  men  or  this  organization,  the  writer  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  same.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  only  one  of  this  group  survives  at  the  present 
time.  DAVID  R.  LYON 


/^\NE  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
^>^  M  Men-Gleaner  joint  work  is  to 
bring  about  a  closer  social  relationship 
between  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  this  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  contact  is  proving  advan- 
tageous to  both  groups;  that  it  is  hav- 
ing a  refining  influence  among  the 
young  men  and  is  producing  an  ease 
and  culture  among  the  young  women 
where  those  qualities  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. 

At  this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
when  these  groups  are  meeting  in  vari- 
ous social  functions,  it  is  urged  that 
the  many  splendid  lessons  which  have 
been  taught  and  discussed  in  class  will 
be  recalled  and  put  into  action.  Noth- 
ing enhances  the  popularity  of  a  young 
man  so  much  as  his  ability  to  play  the 
part  of  a  gentleman  and  nothing  adds 
to  the  charm  of  a  young  lady  so  much 
as  the  culture  and  the  refinement  which 
comes  as  a  result  of  correct  social 
conduct. 

The  growing  custom  of  young 
women  attending  dances  unescorted  is 
very  deplorable.  Among  the  members 
of  these  groups,  surely  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  M  Men  to  see  that  the 
Gleaners  are  properly  attended  both  to 
and  from  social  functions.  There  is  no 
truer  proof  of  a  real  gentleman  than 
the  actions  of  a  young  man  in  either 
playing  the  part  of  a  good  escort  or 
arranging  proper  escort  of  others. 

It  is  very  evident  all  over  the  Church 
that  the  M  Men-Gleaner  Joint  Work 
has  resulted  in  a  finer  culture  among 
our  young  people.  Boisterous  and  un- 
seemly conduct  in  mixed  groups  has 
been  tempered  by  refinement.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  every  social  function 
held  this  winter,  these  thoughts  will 
be  kept  in  mind  and  the  great  objective 
for  which  we  are  working  will  be 
achieved. 

M*  M  en-Gleaner  Notes 

A  S  the  close  of  another  study  year 
"^  in  the  M  Men  Gleaner  Depart- 
ment approaches,  it  is  quite  natural 
for  one  to  look  back  over  the  past 
months  and  evaluate  the  teachings  re- 
ceived, and  the  lessons  learned.  That 
Dr.  Lowell  Bennion  presented  in  his 
manual,  "What  About  Religion,"  a 
very  valuable  course  of  study,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  Its  real  value, 
however,  will  be  determined  as  the 
truths  it  taught  find  their  way  into 
the  lives  of  those  who  studied  it.  Ab- 
stract principles,  beautiful  though  they 
may  be,  are  worthless  unless  applied  in 
human  behavior. 


"Life,"  says  Overstreet  in  his  splen- 
did treatise  entitled  Enduring  Quest, 
"is  what  takes  place  in  one.  When  we 
listen  to  a  symphony  or  see  a  drama, 
we  are  living  a  life;  when  we  read  a 
poem  which  affects  us  deeply,  we  are 
living." 

During  the  leisure  time  of  the  spring 
and  summer  months  now  not  so  far 
ahead,  would  it  not  be  profitable  to 
review  the  many  and  beautiful  re- 
ligious truths  studied  during  the  past 
season;  not  only  review  them,  but  en- 
deavor to  interweave  them  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  daily  life?  Thus 
this  course  of  study  will  become  really 
valuable  in  enriching  our  lives  and 
making  them  more  abundant. 

As  the  days  make  up  the  years,  so 
our  thoughts  and  our  actions  make  up 
our  lives.  In  the  days  to  come,  then, 
let  us  strive  to  make  our  thoughts  and 
actions  harmonize  with  the  lessons 
which  have  been  learned  during  the 
past  season. 

Look  to  this  day! 
For  it  is  life,  the  very  life  of  life. 
In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  varieties 
and  realities  of  your  existence; 

The  bliss  of  growth; 

The  glory  of  action; 

The  splendor  of  beauty; 

The  happiness  of  friendships; 

For  yesterday  is  already  a  dream,  and 
tomorrow  is  only  a  vision ; 

But    today,    well    lived,    makes    every 
yesterday 

A  dream  of  happiness,  and  every  to- 
morrow a  vision  of  hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day! 

Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn! 

— Sanskrit. 

$      $      3je      $      9)(      3|C 

CPRING  is  in  the  air,   and  Mutual 

classes  often   suffer  because   of  it. 

Gleaner  and  M  Men  presidents  are  put 

to  the  very  test  of  their  leadership  in 


interesting  the  young  men  and  women 
in  their  classes.  Class  activities  must 
be  stimulated,  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  are  often  the  most  difficult 
as  far  as  M.  I.  A.  is  concerned.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plan  parties  of  different 
kinds.  Candy  pulls,  hard  time  affairs, 
reciprocity  parties,  where  the  M  Men 
act  as  hosts  one  month  and  the  Glean- 
ers another  all  help  to  keep  class  intact. 
The  greater  number  of  people  actively 
engaged  in  planning  and  working  out 
the  affairs  the  better  the  spirit  will  be. 
Now  is  the  time  for  class  presidents 
to  check  up  on  the  personnel  of  their 
group.  It  is  a  wise  leader  who  sees  that 
every  member  of  his  class  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate  at  some  kind 
of  function  or  gathering.  Just  remem- 
ber that  probably  the  boy  or  girl,  who 
apparently  is  least  capable,  will,  if  given 
a  chance,  measure  up  and  come  forth 
with  the  best  results.  Have  you  ever 
tried  taking  inventory  of  the  talents  of 
every  fellow  and  girl  in  your  group, 
making  a  card  index  of  what  each  can 
do?  Try  it.  It  will  not  only  help 
you  in  your  planning,  but  will  add  to 
the  interest  and  the  loyalty  of  those  in 
your  group.  Often  young  people  re- 
fuse to  recite  their  own  accomplish- 
ments or  mention  their  possibilities — 
so  some  night,  if  you  have  time,  in 
one  of  your  joint  sessions,  take  turns 
having  each  member  stand  and  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  one  sitting  to  his 
right.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  hilarious 
fun  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  come  from  such 
an  evening.  Just  remember  that  a  good 
leader  is  not  one  who  remains  aggres- 
sive and  enthusiastic  when  things  are 
going  well,  and  when  everything  is  at 
topnotch  spirit,  but  he  is  on  the  alert 
to  find  new  methods  and  new  ways  of 
keeping  his  group  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  attendance  when  interest  wanes. 


M-MEN— GLEANER    BANQUET     MILLARD    STAKE— 1934 


Division  Chairmen 

Dear  Brother: 

•"THE  time  for  the  all  Church  M  Men 
*■  basketball  finals  is  approaching 
and  we  are  very  desirous  of  knowing 
that  you  have  all  the  information  at 
hand,  forms,  etc.,  for  reporting.  Will 
you  kindly  consider  at  once  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1 .  Note  inclosed  blanks  for  eligibil- 
ity data  concerning  your  winning  team 
which  will  represent  you  at  the  All 
Church  Finals  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Be 
sure  to  fill  in  every  space  therein  pro- 
vided, especially  sweater  numbers  of 
each  player  and  dates  of  attendance  at 
M.  I.  A.,  such  as  December  1,  8th  and 
15th,  etc.,  as  the  dates  of  their  at- 
tendance at  Mutual.  Doctor's  certifi- 
cates for  each  man  mast  be  attached  to 
this  blank  when  filled  in. 

2.  By  return  mail  please  inform  us 
of  the  dates  of  your  finals  in  your  di- 
vision. As  has  already  been  announced 
the  tournament  will  begin  March  6  at 
1 :30  p.  m.  at  the  Deseret  Gymnasium, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  will  continue  on 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  See  newspapers 
for  the  exact  time  that  you  will  play. 
No  other  announcements  will  be  made. 
Report  on  your  arrival  to  the  Reading 
room  of  the  Deseret  Gymnasium  not 
later  than  12  noon  on  the  6th  of 
March. 

3.  Arrangements  will  be  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  your  team- — ■ 
Eight  Men — for  hotel  and  allowance 
for  meals  during  the  period  that  they 
are  participating  in  the  tournament. 
When  a  team  has  been  eliminated,  hotel 
for  that  evening  and  breakfast  the  next 
morning  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
General  Board.  After  that,  partici- 
pants will  be  on  their  own  expense  if 
they  care  to  remain  in  the  city. 

No  division  may  be  represented  un- 
til every  team  in  the  division  has  paid 
the  $2.00  fee  set  out  on  page  185  of 
the  M  Men  Handbook  and  Guide  for 
1934-35.  In  many  instances  these 
fees  are  now  overdue.  If  you  have 
not  already  paid  please  remit  at  once. 

Eight  men  only  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  on  each  team.  The  coach, 
manager  and  other  persons  accompany- 
ing the  team  will  be  on  their  own 
expense. 

4.  When  you  register  at  the  Read- 
ing room  of  the  Deseret  Gymnasium, 
March  6  at  12:00  noon,  you  will 
receive  twenty  passes  for  each  team 
which  must  take  care  of  all  the  passes 
in  your  division.  Each  member  on 
the  squad  must  have  and  present  one 
of    these    passes    both    to    get   in    the 


dressing  room  and  to  get  on  the  play- 
ing floor.  Further  particulars  will  be 
given  you  at  the  time  of  registration. 
This  is  your  allotment  of  tickets  for 
the  tournament,  please  govern  your- 
self accordingly. 

5.  Teams  coming  from  distant 
places,  arriving  before  Wednesday, 
March  6,  please  report  to  50  North 
Main  Street,  where  we  will  cooperate 
in  providing  accommodations  for  you. 
Also,  we  will  cooperate  in  obtaining 
privileges  for  brief  periods  of  practice 
on  the  Deseret  Gymnasium  floor. 

6.  Each  player,  participating  in  the 
tournament,  together  with  the  coach 
of  each  team  will  receive  a  participa- 
tion medal  provided  by  the  General 
Board.  The  members  of  the  winning 
teams  will  receive  gold  basketballs. 
Members  of  the  second  place  team 
will  receive  silver  basketballs.  The 
Deseret  News  has  provided  a  plaque 
for  the  first-place  team  and  one  for  the 
second-place  team. 

The  eligibility  data  concerning 
every  team  participating  in  the  Tour- 
nament will  be  available  at  the  M.  I.  A. 
Office,  50  North  Main  Street,  for  ex- 
amination and  inspection  for  every 
person  so  desiring.  Any  objections  to 
the  eligibility  of  any  player  must  be 
filed  with  Homer  C.  Warner,  50  North 
Main  Street  not  later  than  5:00  p.  m. 
March  5  th.     All  players  not  objected 


to  by  that  time  will  be  declared  irre- 
vocably eligible  for  the  duration  of 
the  tournament. 

This  tournament  will  be  a  double 
elimination  tourney — each  team  will 
play  until  they  have  lost  two  games. 
However,  one  loss  will  put  a  team  out 
of  the  championship  bracket;  but  will 
continue  playing  until  they  have  lost 
two  games. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
insure  safe  and  comfortable  travel  to 
and  from  the  tournament. 

Oscar  A.  Kirkham, 

Executive  Secretary. 

St.  Johns  M  Men 
Are  Travelers 

T'HIS  M  Man  team  for  St.  Johns 
Ward,  St.  Johns  Stake,  Arizona, 
represented  District  12  in  the  1934 
M  Man  basketball  tournament,  and  is 
making  a  good  showing  this  year.  Al- 
though they  had  traveled  over  1,200 
miles  during  the  1934  season  in  order 
to  play  their  games,  including  one  in 
Mesa  and  were  weary  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  tourna- 
ment, they  made  a  good  showing. 
This  year,  according  to  their  coach, 
Guy  Richie,  the  St.  Johns  team  is 
carrying  on  last  year's  tradition  in 
fine  style. 


M    MEN   BASKETBALL  TEAM,  ST.  JOHNS  WARD,  ST.  JOHNS  STAKE,   ARIZONA 

Top   row,   left  to   right:      Robert  Maybin,   guard;  Guy   Richie,   coach;  Jay  Waite,  forward;   Earl   Jarvis,   guard; 
Bottom  row  left  to  right:     Nate  Overson,  guard;  Ross  Over-son,  forward;  Edward  Waite,  center,  Elmo  Lee,  forward; 

Stanley  Richie  guard. 
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TN  the  last  M.  I.  A.  Leader  a  request 
was  made  for  a  report  on  Gleaner 
Activities,   and  they  are  beginning  to 
come  into  us. 

Union  Stake  reports  the  Manual  is 
being  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
Gleaner  Groups.  The  making  of  a 
Stake  Treasures  of  Truth  Book  is 
stimulating  interest  in  individual 
books.  Scripture  readings  and  short 
talks  on  the  New  Testament  on  pre- 
liminary programs  are  motivating  the 
Reading  Course.  They  are  fostering 
two  Stake  Projects:  A  Gleaner  pin 
for  every  girl,  and  the  writing  of  a 
Gleaner  Song.  The  following  was 
adopted  as  the  Stake  Song  for  this  year. 
It  is  sung  to  the  chorus  of  "A  Shanty 
in  Old  Shanty  Town." 

She's  only  a  Gleaner  in  our  M.  I.  A. 
Her  smile  is  so  sweet  and  she's  always 
so  gay. 
In  an  hour  of  need  she  sows  a  kind 
seed, 
Like   an   angel  from   heaven   she   is 
helping  you  on. 
Of  all  situations  she's  always  a  queen, 
It's  her  spirit  of  glory  that  makes  her 
so  keen. 
There  is  always  a  smile  from  a  Gleaner 
so  fair, 
She's  a  Gleaner  in  our  M.  I.  A. 

She's  only  a  Gleaner  in  our  M.  I.  A. 
A  foundation  for  life  she  is  striving 
to  lay. 
Of  the  books  that  are,  she  knows  the 
best  by  far, 
She  studies  the  scriptures  to   learn 
how  to  live. 
In  all  situations  she's  always  at  ease, 
She  knows  how  to  serve  in  a  way 
that  will  please. 
There    is   always    good   cheer   from    a 
Gleaner  so  dear, 
She's  a  Gleaner  in  our  M.  I.  A. 

From  Monrovia,  California,  comes 
news  of  their  special  activities.  A 
trip  to  the  Huntington  Park  Library, 
to   see   the  splendid   exhibition  of  art 
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DANCE  OF  THE  "DANUBE  WALTZ,"  VIENNA 
AUSTRIA 


there,  a  theatre  party  at  the  Pasadena 
Community  Playhouse,  a  visit  to  the 
largest  orchid  nursery  in  the  world, 
and  two  talks  by  doctors,  are  among 
the  outstanding  events  enjoyed  so  far 
this  year.  They  also  expressed  a  keen 
interest  in  this  year's  course  of  study. 

The  Stake  Gleaner  Leader  of  North 
Sanpete  Stake  summarizes  a  report  of 
a  Stake  Gleaner  party  by  saying:  "This 
party  was  one  of  the  loveliest,  finest 
arranged  and  most  cultural  affairs  held 
in  our  Stake  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  a  group  of  lovely  girls  and  we 
are  so  proud  of  their  ability  and 
efforts." 

The  following  song  comes  from  a 
Gleaner  group  in  Ogden.  The  words 
have  been  set  to  the  tune,  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic." 

Our  Gleaner  Girls 

What  figures  those  in  yonder  field  in- 
tently bending  low? 
O'er  rugged  hills  and  stubble  fields 
they  wander  to  and  fro; 
Here   a   straw   and   there   a   straw   of 
knowledge  and  of  truth, 
They  gather  as  they  go. 

They're  a  group  of  happy  Gleaners, 
Doers  they,  not  idle  dreamers; 

Higher,  higher  rise  their  standards 
As  gleaming  they  march  on. 

In  fields  where  reapers  have  gone  on 
before  and  gathered  grain, 
Like  Ruth  of  old,  our  Gleaner  Girls 
go  forth  their  share  to  claim; 
In  every  field  of  life  they  go,  perfection 
is  their  aim, 
As  gleaning  they  march  on. 

Glorious,  glorious  days  of  gleaning, 
Days  of  youth  when  life  is  teeming; 

Days  when  heaven  is  revealing, 
Our  Gleaner  Girls  march  on. 

They're  storing  up  the  knowledge,  cast- 
ing out  the  thorns  and  chaff, 
Looking  forth  to  life  eternal,  walk- 
ing in  the  narrow  path. 
Where  purity  and  virtue  and  ambition 
lead  the  way, 
Our  Gleaner  Girls  march  on. 

Gleaning,   gleaning,   ever  gleaning, 
With  heavenly  love  their  faces  beam- 
ing; 

Earth's    temptations   boldly   shunning 
Our  Gleaner  Girls  lead  on. 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  activity  in  the 
German  Mission.  The  group  in  folk 
dance  costume  are  Gleaners  of  the 
Moabit  Branch,  Berlin,  Germany.  The 
group  in  white  costumes  with  coronets 


of  flowers  are  Gleaners  of  the  Branch 
in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Heading  Course 

""FO  make  headway  in  any  project  we 
must  first  plan  our  work,  and  then 
work  our  plan.  Have  you  a  method 
for  putting  over  the  reading  course? 
A  plan  we  recently  discovered  in  Can- 
non Ward,  of  Pioneer  Stake  is  accom- 
plishing the  desired  results.  Their 
efforts  are  directed  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment mainly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  the  Gleaner  Leader  went  through 
the  New  Testament  to  see  how  much 
reading  would  have  to  be  done  each 
month  to  finish  by  the  close  of  Mutual. 
Two  or  three  girls  are  assigned  each 
week  to  report  the  following  week  on 
some  incident  that  particularly  interest- 
ed them.  Then  the  Leader  gives  an 
incident  in  future  chapters  to  invite 
continued  reading.  Many  of  the  group 
are  so  absorbed  that  they  are  way  ahead 
of  schedule. 

In  the  26th  Ward  of  the  same  stake, 
they  are  featuring  "Heroines  of  Serv- 
ice" at  the  present  time.  One  Gleaner 
has  been  chosen  to  supervise  the  read- 
ing course,  and  each  week  she  assigns 
a  girl  to  tell  briefly  interesting  facts  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  women  in  that 
collection. 


Communityflctivity 

(Continued  from  page  170) 
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your  experience  nor  your  point  of  view 
can  be  the  same  as  mine.  Intolerance 
is  nearly  always  based  on  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. The  so-called  scientists 
of  Pasteur's  day  would  not  have  made 
his  life  so  miserable  had  they  under- 
(Continued  on  page  191) 


GLEANER    FOLK    DANCE,    MOABIT    BRANCH, 
BERLIN,   GERMANY 


Scouting  Vocational 

By  George  Bergstrom,  Scout  Executive, 

San  Fernando  Valley  Council 
No  2.     First  Aid 
(Especially  recommended  for 
Vanguard  Toops.) 

CO  important  has  become  the  neces- 
sity  of  being  prepared  for  all  kinds 
of  emergencies,  whether  they  be  traffic 
accidents,  calamities  caused  by  floods 
or  storms,  panics  or  drownings,  that 
the  National  Council  has  instituted 
lengthy  intensified  courses  of  First  Aid 
for  Scoutmasters,  with  the  direct  idea 
in  mind  that  these  fine  leaders  would 
take  the  information  back  and  dis- 
seminate it  among  the  boys. 

Thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved 
because  some  twelve  or  fifteen  year  old 
lad  knew  his  first  aid.  The  Eagle 
Scout  is  required,  in  addition  to  passing 
the  elementary  tests  in  roller  and  trian- 
gular bandages  and  rendering  first  aid 
in  cases  of  drowning,  hemorrhages, 
fainting,  shock,  panics,  fire  prevention, 
electric  accidents,  snake  bites,  fractures 
and  many  other  kinds  of  emergencies, 
must  pass  the  following  First  Aid  re- 
quirements: 

To  obtain  a  Merit  Badge  for  First 
Aid,  a  Scout  must: 

1.  Tell  what  to  do  with  an  appar- 
ently drowned  person,  and  demonstrate 
the  prone  pressure  method  of  artificial 
respiration. 

2.  Show  how  to  apply  bandages  to 
the  head,   ankle,  and  hand. 

3.  Show  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet 
to  stop  arterial  hemorrhage  at  any 
point: 

(a)  On  the  upper  extremity  be- 
low armpit. 

(b)  On  lower  extremity  below 
hip  joint. 

4.  Demonstrate  how  to  arrest 
venous  hemorrhage  on  any  part  of 
the  body. 

5.  Show    how    to    apply    a    gauze 
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dressing  to  a  wound  so  that  it  will  not 


be  contaminated — that  is,  do  it  in  an 
aseptic  manner. 

6.  Show  how  to  support  by  splints, 
etc.,  a  broken  arm  or  a  broken  leg  so 
that  the  patient  can  bear  transporta- 
tion. 

7.  Explain  what  to  do  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  a  venomous  snake,  a 
mosquito,  and  a  scorpion  sting. 

8.  Show  how  to  rescue  an  individ- 
ual from  contact  with  an  electric  wire. 

9.  Produce  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  put  into  actual  practice 
his  knowledge  of  first-aid  work  during 
a  period  of  at  least  six  months  since 
becoming  a  First  Class  Scout. 

L.  D.  S.  Scouting  in 
Britain 

By  Elder  G.  Homer  Durham,  Super- 
intendent British  Mission 
Y.  M.  M.  L  A. 
ALONG  with  the  ideals  of  freedom, 
"^    good  government,   and  fair  play, 
the    world   has    to    thank    Britain    for 
Scouting. 

1907,  a  man  with  a  great  idea  held 
humble  camp  with  a  few  lads  at 
Brownsea  Island.  1934,  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  boys  with  their 
leaders  look  to  that  spot  and  Baden- 
Powell  of  Gilwell  as  harmonizing 
forces  for  the  world's  good.  Being 
permanently  established  in  Britain,  the 
home  of  Scouting,  the  L.  D.  S.  Church 
is  in  a  position  to  face  a  glorious  future 
as  an  aid  in  reaching  yet  "undiscover- 
ed" boys  of  Scout  age. 

In  Scouting  and  Leisure,  a  recent 
publication,  the  Chief  Scout  says: 
"How  to  prepare  our  future  men  and 
employ  their  enforced  leisure  happily 
for  themselves  and  usefully  for  the  na- 
tion is  a  problem  which  is  being  tackled 
by  many."  Whether  to  interpret  signs 
of  the  times  as  incubus  or  opportunity 
is  a  grave  problem,  to  which  Scouting 
holds  a  key. 

The  challenge  is  not  new  to  the 
L.  D.  S.  Church  with  its  program 
of  spiritualized  recreation  and  leisure- 
time  guidance.  With  empty  parish 
benches  and  long  lines  in  front  of  the 
cheap  picture-houses  (Great  Yar- 
mouth, a  typical  small  English  city, 
has  enough  cinemas  to  accommodate 
the  entire  populace  three  times  a  week 
— Houses  full!),  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  Britain  with  other  thinkers  realize 
the  next  generation's  necessity  for 
knowing  somewhat  of  its  "duty  to 
God"  and  the  associated  truths  of  hu- 
man conduct.  In  Scouting  For  Boys, 
Lord  Baden-Powell  comments:  ".  . 
an  organization  of  this  kind  would  fail 
in    its   object    if   it   did   not   bring    its 


members  to  a  knowledge  of  religion," 
bespeaking  harmony  with  the  L.  D.  S. 
ideal. 

438,098  boys  are  enrolled  in  Scout 
groups  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Today  five  registered  troops,  seven  in 
preparation  for  registration,  117  boys 
contacted  by  the  dozen  groups,  is  the 
present  picture  of  British  "Scouting 
in  the  L.  D.  S.  Church." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Scouting  in  con- 
junction with  the  L.  D.  S.  Church  is 
in  its  infancy  in  Britain.  But  the 
reader  must  remember  that  this  is 
Britain,  the  home  of  the  Movement. 
and  that  the  Church  is  alive  to  the  need 
of  good  citizenship  among  its  members, 
and  that  therefore,  as  fast  as  suitable 
halls  and  leaders  appear,  Scouting  will 
receive  the  vigorous  attention  that  is 
its  due. 

Unquestionably,  Scouting  in  the 
Church  has  a  future  in  the  British 
Isles.  January,  1 933,  the  British  Mis- 
sion Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Board  was  organ- 
ized. The  Second  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mission  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
has  for  his  chief  task,  the  development 
of  Scouting  in  the  80  Mission 
Branches.  This  man — Elder  Lewis  H. 
Tarr — is  the  enthusiastic  Scoutmaster, 
nominated  by  a  Church  of  England 
curate  and  seconded  by  another  de- 
nominational clergyman,  to  head  "Bat- 
tersea  Troop  33 — L.  D.  S."  He  has 
been  a  Branch  President  for  several 
years,  knows  the  Church  viewpoint, 
and  is  applying  it  in  studying  the  great 
game   of  Scouting   from   every   angle. 

In    days    to    come,    when    brother 

American  Scouts  come  to  this  green 
and  pleasant  land  in  the  garb  of  travel- 
ing missionaries,  stand  in  the  heart  of 
Imperial  Headquarters  at  25  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Road,  London,  S.  W.  1.. 
and  before  the  flood-lit  portrait  of  the 
Chief  in  the  dim  library,  thrill  as  I  and 
others  have  thrilled,  they  may  so  do 
with  deeper  cause.  Their  brother 
Britons  of  the  Church  will  be  "carry- 
ing on"  in  the  spirit  of  Brownsea 
Island.  Wembley  Park,  Birkenhead. 
Godollo — and  June  Conference. 
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JUNIOR  Girls  are  so  very  much  alive 
that  it  sometimes  taxes  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Leaders  to  hold  their  attention 
in  presenting  a  lesson.  Hoping  to  be 
of  service  in  this  line  the  Junior  Com- 
mittee are  submitting  the  following 
article  written  by  Hazel  Brockbank  of 
the  General  Board: 

The  Planning  of  Teaching 

I.  The  importance  of  planning  in 
teaching.  Somewhat  detailed  planning 
is  generally  recognized  as  a  prerequisite 
for  efficient  performance  of  a  task  as 
complex  as  that  of  the  teacher's.  The 
need  for  planning  teaching  is  especially 
urgent  because  the  teacher  is  working 
with  living  materials,  and  the  time  she 
spends  with  a  class  is  limited  to  a  few 
minutes  per  day.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
experienced  teacher  can  afford  to  go  be- 
fore her  class  without  some  definite 
plans  for  the  work  of  the  period. 
Somewhat  detailed  plans  are  necessary 
for  the  inexperienced  teacher.  Usually 
the  planning  that  a  teacher  does  should 
be  reduced  to  writing.  A  written  plan 
can  be  referred  to  for  guidance  during 
the  class  period  and  when  the  advanced 
work  is  being  planned.  Moreover,  the 
very  act  of  writing  out  her  plan  leads 
the  teacher  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
planning. 

II.  What  a  lesson  plan  should  in- 
clude. Writers  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing have  recommended  a  number  of 
different  forms  for  lesson  plans.  The 
form  is  not  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  it  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  general  plan  of  instruction. 

In  planning  a  lesson  the  teacher 
should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
student  learns  only  through  her  own 
activity,  and  that  the  teacher's  function 
is  to  stimulate  appropriate  learning  ac- 
tivities and  to  encourage  and  direct 
those  activities.  Procedures  for  stimu- 
lating pupil  purposes  and  learning  ex- 
ercises are  more  important. 

Because  the  form  of  lesson  plans  is 
changing  to  meet  the  newer  education- 
al procedures,  no  single  form  of  lesson 
plan  can  be  offered  as  typical.  Further- 
more, in  actual  practice  one  finds  a 
great  variety  of  lesson  plans  used  by 
skilful  teachers.  The  teacher  may  use 
a  bound  notebook,  jotting  down  the 
plans  for  the  day  on  the  lefthand  page 
and  recording  on  the  right-hand  page 
the  things  yet  to  be  accomplished  or 
any  other  memoranda  that  may  seem 
worth  recording.  In  this  way  a  teach- 
er keeps  a  weekly  record  of  both  plans 
and  assignments. 

The   following   headings  may   sug- 
1.   Subject — The  name  of  general  sub- 
ject. 


2.  Topic — The  theme  for  the  discus- 
sion for  the  evening. 

3.  Purpose — What  is  my  purpose  in 
giving  this  particular  lesson  to  the 
girls.  What  changes  do  I  want  to 
make  in  their  thinking  and  conduct 
through  giving  this  lesson. 

4.  Initiation  or  introduction  to  the 
theme  for  the  evening. 

How  can  I  set  the  stage  so  the  girls 
will  be  ready  for  the  materials  I 
shall  present  or  the  activities  they 
will  engage  in? 

1.  Pictures. 

2.  Poems. 

3.  Stories. 

4.  Anecdotes. 

5.  Experiences. 

6.  Models,  etc. 

5.  Activities. 

A.  Teacher. 

What  shall  my  contribution  be? 

1.  Reading  a  poem. 

2.  Telling  experience. 

3.  Presenting  the  big  problem 
for  discussion — -minor  prob- 
lems. 

B.  Student  Activity. 

1 .  Collecting  pictures,  poems, 
stories. 

2.  Making  scrapbooks. 

3.  Presenting  their  contribu- 
tions. 

4.  Dramatizing  a  phase  of  the 
lesson. 

5.  Discussing  problems. 

6.  Summary  and  assignments. 

III.  Relation  of  lesson  planning  to 
a  manual.  Most  manuals  have  been 
carefully  prepared  as  instructional 
tools.  The  manual  is  explicitly  di- 
vided into  "lessons".  The  planning 
of  lessons  is  greatly  simplified,  but  ef- 
ficient teaching  will  seldom  be  attained, 
at  least  by  teachers  of  little  or  no  ex- 
perience, without  some  attention  to  the 
planning  of  the  activities  of  the  class 
period.  Much  of  the  content  of  the 
manual  is  only  material  on  which 
learning  exercises  may  be  based.  Con- 
sequently, appropriate  learning  exer- 
cises must  be  devised. 

IV.  Following  a  prepared  plan. 
This  emphasis  upon  the  planning  of 
teaching  might  imply  that  a  plan  is  to 
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be  followed  somewhat  slavishly.  This 
implication  is  not  intended.  The 
good  teacher  will  depart  from  her  plan 
when  either  the  needs  or  interests  of 
her  pupils  indicate  that  a  departure 
should  be  made.  Student  questions 
frequently  direct  the  class  discussion 
along  lines  not  anticipated  by  the 
teacher.  If  the  questions  are  intelli- 
gent, and  if  they  are  pertinent  to  the 
general  topic,  the  teacher  should  not 
hesitate  to  allow  the  discussion  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  the  student's 
interests.  Of  course  she  should  guide 
the  discussion,  and  when  the  questions 
are  not  sensible,  or  when  it  appears 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  lead  the 
discussion  away  from  the  assignment, 
she  should  insist  that  the  class  return 
to  the  planned  topic. 

V.  Method.  There  are  probably 
no  best  methods  of  teaching.  The 
merit  of  a  given  instructional  proced- 
ure as  applied  by  a  particular  teacher 
appears  to  depend  upon  her  attitude 
toward  it.  If  she  believes  that  it  is  a 
good  procedure,  and  if  she  carries  it 
out  with  enthusiasm,  her  teaching  will 
be  highly  effective.  If  she  does  not 
like  the  method,  it  probably  will  not 
be  a  good  one  for  her.  Since  interest 
in  the  performance  of  an  activity  is 
likely  to  be  stimulated  by  variation,  a 
teacher  should  vary  her  procedures. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  vary  her 
procedures  is  in  danger  of  deteriorat- 
ing. Teaching  is  a  thinking  occupa- 
tion, not  a  routine  one. 

Junior  Festival^ 
Pocatello  Stake 

■THE  enclosed  reading  is  almost  self 
explanatory  of  the  shadow  play 
which  was  given  by  the  Junior  girls 
of  our  stake.  Each  part  or  scene  was 
acted  out  in  pantomime,  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  the  same  by 
a  Junior  girl  who  stood  near  the  stage. 

Appropriate    music    was    rendered 
during  each  scene. 
Scene  I — My  Story: 

A  Junior  girl  (dressed  in  old  fash- 
ioned gown  and  bonnet)  makes  the 
shadow  behind  the  sheet,  and  ap- 
proaches a  garden  or  bed  of  roses. 
She  gathers  and  arranges  them  in  a 
nearby  basket.  During  this  picture  the 
Junior  girls  chorus  sings  "Junior 
Roses." 

kene  II — Lands  My  Parents 
Came  From: 

This  scene  begins  the  Junior  girls 
"My  Story,"  and  is  pictured  very  much 
as  the  reading.  The  babies  and  their 
dolls;  the  school  age,  with  jumping 
rope  and  balls;  helping  mother,  and 
on  to  graduation. 

(Continued  on  page  179) 


The  Boyy  His  Nature 

and  His  Needs 

By  Philo  T.  Farnsworth 

No.  VII.    This  Thing 
Called  Delinquency 

Editor's  Comment:  This  is  the 
seventh  of  a  series  of  articles. 

JUVENILE  Delinquency  is  one  of  the 
J  favorite  topics  for  propagandists  and 
so-called  professional  reformers  and 
volumes  are  being  written  about  the 
subject.  However,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  delinquency  in  this  state  or  nation. 
Our  statistics  are  incomplete  and  the 
measure  of  the  seriousness  and  the  men- 
ace of  delinquency  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined nor  can  we  say  whether  it  is 
appreciably  increasing  or  decreasing 
among  our  young  people. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  one  of 
our  major  problems  and  that  some  over 
200,000  cases  are  referred  each  year  to 
the  courts  of  our  nation.  Of  this  num- 
ber upwards  of  3,000  are  handled  in 
Utah.  We  know  that  this  number  is 
but  a  fraction  of  all  apprehended  de- 
linquency but  until  our  records  are 
more  uniform  and  complete  our  com- 
parisons may  be  odious  and  unfair. 
Conditions  are  of  such  a  nature,  how- 
ever, that  every  leader  of  boys  should 
feel  a  double  urge  to  prevent  delin- 
quency and  to  foster  positive,  construc- 
tive activities. 

From  the  foundational  materials 
presented  in  earlier  chapters  let  us  now 
attempt  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
this  thing  called  delinquency. 

Delinquency  in  youth  may  be  de- 
fined as  non-conformity  in  acts  of  be- 
havior with  socially  accepted  practice. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  race  and 
has  been  given  varying  degrees  of  im- 
portance by  different  peoples.  Again 
delinquency  may  be  denned  as  the  anti- 
social or  socially  inadequate  behavior 
of  children  as  they  acquire  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  and  move  in  a  social 
order. 

Delinquent  acts  are  the  symptoms  of 
deeper  stresses  and  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  interaction  of  the  individual 
with  his  social  environment. 

A  rather  rough  classification  of  de- 
linquent acts  modified  from  the  classi- 
fication given  in  Burt's,  "The  Young 
Delinquent"  follows: 

I.   Acts  involving  Sex. 

A.  Offenses  with  Opposite  Sex. 

B.  Perversions. 

C.  Obscenity. 


II.   Acts   involving    the   Emotion    of 
Anger. 

A.  Bodily  violence  to  persons. 

B.  Angry  reactions  without  vio- 
lence. 

C.  Violence  to  property. 

III.  Acts  involving  acquisitiveness. 
A.   Stealing,    burglary,    begging, 

swindling  and  forging. 

IV.  Acts     involving     the     "Wander 
lust." 

A.  Truancy. 

B.  Running  away  from  home. 
V.   Acts  involving  grief. 

A.  Attempted  suicide. 

B.  Threats   of   suicide    (persist- 

ent). 
VI.   Acts  involving  secretiveness. 
A.   Lying  in  all  forms. 

The  causal  factors  leading  to  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  above  acts  are 
not  easily  ascertained.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  causes  of  misbe- 
havior and  delinquency  are  numerous, 
deep  and  interlocking  and  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize  upon  their  nature. 

Each  case  must  be  individualized 
and  studied  on  its  own  conditions  and 
peculiarities.  Care  and  forethought 
must  go  into  the  planning. 

Individual  case  study  is  the  only 
accepted  method  of  approach  and  diag- 
nosis of  delinquency.  Any  treatment 
prescribed  must  be  determined  upon  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  child's 
full  nature  and  all  those  factors  which 
enter  into  the  delinquency. 

As  basic  principles  in  the  treatment 
of  delinquency  the  following  may  be 
stated: 

1.  That  treatment  involves  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
individual  child  and  the  factors  leading 
up  to  the  commission  of  the  delinquent 
act. 

2.  That  the  adults  who  surround 
the  child  must  accept  their  responsi- 
bility to  weave  into  him  the  socially  ac- 
ceptable drives,  each  of  which  must  be 
understood. 

3.  Let  it  be  recognized  that  only  in 
example  of  sincere  living  can  a  child 
find  the  dynamic  impulse  to  develop 
his  own  standards  of  life. 

4.  There  must  needs  be  cooperative 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  all  who  have 
to  do  with  the  child  so  that  a  consist- 
ent program  which  recognizes  his  fun- 
damental needs  and  plans  for  meeting 
those  needs. 

5.  No  child  should  be  institutional- 
ized merely  because  no  other  solution 
seems  to  be  available. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
concerted  efforts  of  all  who  deal  with 
the  youth.  The  home,  school  and 
church  must  join  in  a  correlated,  inte- 


grated program  of  prevention,  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  which  will 
be  based  upon  boy  nature  and  needs. 
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Heman  W ard  Scores  100% 

TJEMAN  WARD  of  Yellowstone 
Stake,  Teton  Peaks  Council,  re- 
ports every  boy  and  young  man  of 
Scout  age  registered  in  Troop  No.  69 
with  the  National  Council  B.  S.  A. 
and  every  leader  a  trained  man.  Scout 
Executive  Harrald  S.  Alvord  points 
with  pride  to  this  outstanding  accom- 
plishment. Congratulations  Heman — - 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 


TROOP  69— HEMAN   WARD.  YELLOWSTONE  STAKE 
TETON    PEAKS  COUNCIL 

Front  row,  from  left  to  right:  Ira  Davenport,  J.  F. 
Wardell,  Troop  committeemen  Carl  Severe,  Tom  Quayle; 
Scoutmaster,  G.  0.  Neilson,  Asst.  Scoutmaster,  Elmo 
Davenport. 

Second  row,  from  left  to  right:  Lenold  Davidson, 
Lynn  Hunter,  Wendell  Cruser,  Harvin  Hunter,  Jay 
McFarland,  Rulon  Powell,  Robert  Erickson,  Wayne 
Josephson,   Dale  Hunter. 

Third  row,  from  left  to  right:  Calvin  Davenport, 
Weston  Mason,  Cyril  Davenport,  Merrill  McMinn,  Matt 
Crusef,  Blaine  Wardell,  Clyde  Davidson  Ray  Josephson, 
Duff  en  Severe. 
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Our  Twentieth  Anniversary 
Week 

TN  the  February  Era  we  announced 
this  year  as  our  Twentieth  Bee- 
Hive  Birthday  and  stated  that  we 
would  have  further  suggestions  for  a 
fine  celebration.  We  now  suggest  that 
all  over  the  Church  the  Bee-Keepers 
and  Bee-Hive  girls  join  in  a  grand 
celebration  for  one  week,  which  we 
shall  call  our  "Twentieth  Anniversary 
Week" — May  6th  to  13th  inclusive. 
We  have  the  following  suggestions  for 
things  to  do  and  perhaps  you  will 
think  of  others: 

1.  Start  the  week  by  taking  all  of 
your  girls  to  Fast  meeting  and  having 
as  many  as  possible  bear  their  testi- 
mony. 

2.  Ask  the  M.  I.  A.  officers  to 
permit  the  Bee-Hive  girl  to  give  a 
special  number  or  two  on  the  pro- 
gram Sunday  evening,  also  to  act  as 
ushers.  Can  we  not  have  Bee-Hive 
girls,  in  their  uniforms,  act  as  ushers 
at  all  of  the  meetings,  entertainments, 
shows,  etc.,  throughout  the  week? 

3 .  Encourage  every  Bee-Hive  girl  to 
do  a  good  turn  daily  during  Anniver- 
sary Week. 

4.  Give  a  public  display  of  Bee-Hive 
Handwork  and  Honey  Combs. 

5.  Secure  cooperation  with  the  man- 
agement of  stores  in  having  demonstra- 
tions of  Bee-Hive  work  in  the  windows 
— handcraft,  cooking,  camping,  first 
aid,  etc.  Remember  always  to  safe- 
guard the  modesty  of  the  girls. 

6.  Give  a  matinee  dance  with  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

7.  Conduct  a  one-day  hike  or  out- 
ing of  some  kind. 

8.  Have  every  Bee-Hive  girl  fill  a 
cell  or  earn  an  Honor  Badge  in  some 
field  in  which  she  has  a  special  inter- 
est. 

9.  And  perhaps  as  a  grand  climax, 
end  the  week  with  the  Day  of  the 
Swarm.  We  do  recommend  where 
possible  that  the  Stakes  plan  on  hold- 
ing their  Day  of  the  Swarm  sometime 
during  Anniversary  Week,  building 
their  program  around  the  Birthday 
Celebration.  (For  Swarm  Day  exer- 
cises see  page  172  Bee-Keepers'  Hand- 
book.) 

Plans  should  be  made  immediately 
by  Stake  and  Ward  Bee-Keepers  for 
celebrating  Anniversary  Week.  The 
Stake  Bee-Keepers  should  plan  to 
feature  whatever  they  wish  to  do  as 
a  Stake  and  the  Ward  Bee-Keepers 
should  make  their  plans  for  celebra- 
tion in  the  Ward  and  by  each  individ- 
ual girl  in  their  Swarm.  Let  us  all 
cooperate   together  to   make   Anniver- 


sary Week  a  fitting  and  memorable 
occasion  in  celebrating  our  Twentieth 
Birthday.  We  are  also  planning  a  fine 
celebration  at  June  Conference,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  announced  later. 
We  hope  you  will  not  forget  the 
very  fine  courtesy  that  has  been  ex- 
tended us  by  The  Improvement  Era 
Staff,  of  giving  us  additional  space  in 
the  May  issue.  Let  us  have  your  sto- 
ries, poems,  pictures,  sketches,  etc.,  at 
once.      (For  details  see  Feb.  Era.) 

My  Kitchen 

Bee-Hive  Girls  of  today  are  more 
fortunate  than  were  the  girls  of  the 
past  generation,  for  home-making  is 
being  recognized  as  an  art. 

Bee-Hive  Girls  will  be  very  busy 
this  month  in  all  phases  of  home-mak- 
ing. One  of  the  first  to  claim  her 
attention  is  that  of  cooking.  Many 
world  renouned  women  pride  them- 
selves an  their  cooking.  It  is  well  at 
first  to  be  content  with  simple  substan- 
tial things,  such  as  a  poached  egg  on 
toast,  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  and  well 
made  bread. 

Sewing,  such  as,  the  hem  of  a  table- 
cloth and  napkins,  a  well  made  button 
hole,  a  gingham  dress  and  perfectly 
mended  hose  claim  her  attention.  Along 
with  the  linen,  she  learns  to  set  a  table 
correctly,  for  what  is  the  use  of  having 
fine  linen  if  one  does  not  know  how  to 
prepare  and  serve  a  well  balanced  and 
appetizing  meal. 

The  care  of  young  children  and  ba- 
bies is  also  required  in  the  Bee-Hive 
program.  Bee-Hive  Girls  demand  a 
study  of  eugenics.  In  her  hive  of 
life  she  plans  every  little  compartment 
thoughtfully  with  essential  things  not 
to  be  forgotten.  She  includes  all  that  is 
ical,  mental  and  spiritual.  Her  two 
friends  are  "I  Can"  and  "I  Will." 

From  the  Field 

\  ft  7HEN  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  twelve-year-old  girls 
were  to  become  Bee-Hive  girls,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Stake  Bee-Hive 
Committee  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  be  in- 
creased to  five  members.  Since  Bee- 
Hive  work  includes  lesson  work,  ac- 
tivity and  handwork,  we  decided  we 
needed  this  many  in  order  properly  to 
supervise  the  work  and  give  the  ward 
Bee-Keepers  the  help  they  needed. 

The  committee  was  increased  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  success- 
fully under  this  plan.  It  has  provided 
supervisors  to  handle  the  lesson  work 
in  each  of  the  three  groups.  These 
leaders  also  give  suggestions  for  ma- 
terial to  be  put  in  the  Honey  Comb. 


One  of  the  other  members  supervises 
the  handwork,  including  the  work  on 
symbolism.  She  has  worked  out  sug- 
gestive ways  of  using  symbols  and  has 
given  to  the  ward  patterns  of  many 
symbols.  Ideas  for  Christmas  presents 
were  worked  out  and  patterns  sent  to 
the  wards.  The  other  member  super- 
vises the  activity  work,  correlating 
games  with  the  guides  for  each  group, 
each  month  and  working  out  plans  to 
help  the  girls  fill  Structural  Cells  dur- 
ing the  Bee-Hive  hour. 

There  has  been  splendid  cooperation 
between  the  members  of  the  committee. 
No  one  member  works  independent  of 
the  others.  The  work  has  not  been 
too  heavy  for  any  one  member  and  we 
feel  we  have  been  far  more  successful 
than  when  two  or  three  tried  to  carry 
all  the  work. — Naoma  Sorenson,  Kath- 
ryn  Geurts,  Anna  Johnson,  Mary 
Peterson,  Alice  Lloyd. 


unior  Girls 


(Continued  from  Qage  177) 

Scene  III — Missionaries  in  my  Family: 

Missionaries  enter  in  twos,  carrying 
books.      A    street    meeting    was    also 
acted  out. 
Scene  IV — My  Journeys: 

Girls  act  out  a  scene  pertaining  to  the 
country  which  was  to  be  represented. 

For  Holland  they  showed  a  tulip 
garden  with  a  Dutch  girl  and  a  human 
windmill. 

For  Spain  a  balcony  scene  and  dance 
was  used,  etc. 
Scene  V — My  Friends: 

The  girl  appears  bidding  goodbye 
to  her  friends,  she  then  appears  taking 
snapshots  or  pictures  of  scenery,  etc. 
Scene  VI — My  Hobbies: 

Here  the  girls  held  a  birthday  party, 
with  cake  and  candles  lighted,  etc. 
Scene  VII — Plains  to  Cross: 

Hobbies  brings  a  group  of  girls  all 
properly  dressed  for  different  occasions, 
tennis,  swimming,  hike,  bicycle  riding, 
and  then  a  scene  of  sewing,  reading,  etc. 
Scene  VIII — My  Privileges  Under 
the  Covenant: 

Girls  show  some  of  the  activities  in 
Junior  girls  lives  carried  on  in  an  im- 
proper way,  and  then  the  same  things 
were  pictured  in  the  correct  way. 
Scene  IX — Baptism  for  Departed 
Kindred: 

A  silhouette  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
among  trees  and  shrubbery  was  flashed 
on  the  sheet  while  the  music  of  "O 
My  Father"  was  rendered. 

Following  the  shadow  play  the 
mothers  and  daughters  mixed  in  a 
social  evening  together. 
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NEW  YORK  HOBBY 
SHOW 


By  FRED  G.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

THE  New  York  District  M.  I. 
A.  held  its  first  Hobby  Show 
in  the  Good  Citizenship  Hall 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  during 
November.  In  every  way  it  was 
a  great  success. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
were  chosen  as  an  appropriate  time. 
People  came  and  went  all  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  present  at 
one  time. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  busy 
New  Yorkers  had  no  time  for  hob- 
bies, but  a  clever  and  thorough  ad- 
vertising campaign,  under  the  di- 
rection of  David  Paine  and  Eva 
Forsberg  Haglund,  of  the  M.  I.  A. 
Presidency  and  their  District 
Boards,  brought  out  almost  a  hun- 
dred enthusiastic  exhibitors  from 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Westchester 
County,  Queens,  and  New  Jersey, 
who  welcomed  this  new  oppor- 
tunity for  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
pression and  participation. 

There  were  arts,  skills,  pets, 
games,  sports,  models,  crafts,  puz- 
zles, magic,  nature,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, collections,  recreation,  marks- 
manship, church  history,  domestic 
arts,  photography,  radio  and 
genealogical  displays  among  the 
surprising  and  varied  exhibits. 

William  C.  Wessel,  official  of  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Headquarters, 
an  earnest  M.  I.  A.  worker,  directed 
the  show;  Will  Woolf  and  his  boys 
presented  a  home-made  one  act 
comedy  entitled,  Hobbies,  written 
especially  for  the  occasion;  and  the 
Queens  County  Relief  Society 
served  a  buffet  supper  to  enthusi- 
astic spectators,  exhibitors  and 
hobbyists. 

Group  leaders,  on  personally 
conducted  tours  of  the  hall,  inter- 
viewed various  exhibitors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crowds,  bringing  out 
evidence  of  great  skill,  thorough 
research  and  surprising  discovery 
on  the  part  of  well  informed  hobby 
enthusiasts  in  such  fields  as  cartoon- 
ing, puppetry,  weatherlore,  astron- 
omy, photography,  travel,  phi- 
lately and  church  history. 


HOBBY  SHOW,   NEW  YORK  DISTRICT,   NOW  NEW  YORK  STAKE     1934. 


P)R.  CARL  CHRISTENSEN'S 
copies  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  editions  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon were  discovered;  Perry  Driggs' 
short  wave  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tion W2EVV  was  set  up;  Gardell 
Christensen  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
brought  excellent  samples  of  his 
sculpture  and  wood  carving;  Dr. 
De  Alton  Partridge,  of  Scout  Head- 
quarters, was  present  with  a  splen- 
did Snap  Shot  and  Leather  Craft 
Display;  Anthony  Abruzzo,  who 
is  not  even  a  member,  gladly 
brought  an  aquarium  of  rare  trop- 
ical fishes;  William  Wessel' s  col- 
lection of  fluorescent  rock,  set  up  in 
a  dark  room  back  stage,  was  amaz- 
ing to  many  who  had  never  dream- 
ed of  such  rare  color  and  lumin- 
osity. 

A  display  of  "seeds  from  seed- 
less grapefruit"  was  credited  to 
Claude  C.  Cornwall,  former  field 
secretary  of  the  M.  I.  A.,  and  a 
collection  of  old  razor  blades  to 
President  David  Paine,  who  when 
asked,  "What  do  you  do  with 
them,"  admitted,  "I  shave  with 
them!"  One  clever  announcement 
advised,  "Hobble  your  Hubby 
with  a  Hobby!" 

Hobby 

LJOBBY:  hobin,  hoby,  variant 
Robin — A  farmer's  name  for 
horse.  Archaic — a  small,  ambling 
horse;  a  nag;  2.  a  hobby-horse;  3, 
a  favorite  pursuit,  plaything  or 
topic  of  conversation  aside  from 
one's  chief  occupation  or  business; 
one's  particular,  favorite  pastime." 


The  Book  Corner  presented 
literature  as  a  leisure-time  interest. 
The  exhibit  was  divided  into  two 
sections  to  represent  both  appre- 
ciative and  creative  phases. 

For  those  interested  in  reading 
as  a  hobby,  there  was  a  display  of 
new  books  by  contemporary  writ- 
ers of  various  countries.  These 
books  were  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Queensboro  Li- 
braries and  covered  the  fields  of  fact 
and  fiction. 

Representative  of  those  for 
whom  creative  literature  might  in 
a  sense  be  termed  a  hobby,  there 
was  a  collection  of  writings  from 
members  of  the  N.  Y.  District. 
The  novel,  educational  and  scien- 
tific treatise,  economics,  legal  briefs, 
poetry,  and  articles  on  summer 
camping,  constituted  these  writ- 
ings. 

Those  who  contributed  to  this 
section  were:  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  at- 
torney Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  Dr. 
Francis  Kirkham,  Dr.  De  Alton 
Partridge,  Dr.  Thatcher  C.  Jones, 
Leone  Rose,  Beth  S.  Driggs,  Roscoe 
Grover,  William  C.  Wessel,  Dr. 
Carl  J.  Christensen,  Clarence  L. 
Stephens,  Elva  Moss  Wessel,  Al- 
berta H.  Christensen,  Dr.  Harold 
W.  Bentley,  William  Edwards, 
Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Carroll,  and  Dr.  H. 
Wayne  Driggs. 

The  success  and  experience  of  the 
New  York  District  with  the  Hobby 
Show  places  it  as  a  feature  well  up 
with  the  Annual  Institute,  the  Con- 
tests, and  the  Green  and  Gold  Ball. 
It  was  a  happy  suggestion  from  the 
General  Board,  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  an  annual  affair. 


T  A  THAT  could  fill  a  boy's 
\/  \#  heart  with  true  joy  more 
than  the  satisfaction  of 
making  a  kite  so  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent that  he  would  feel  compelled 
to  sail  it  as  close  to  nature  as  pos- 
sible? How  much  greater  would 
be  the  thrill  than  to  sail  a  common 
five  or  ten  cent  kite  from  the  back 
yard. 

Last  summer  while  nature  was 
still  at  its  best,  I  took  a  group  of 
boys  on  an  outing  to  the  ranch  of 
Henry  Jensen.  From  the  Jensen 
family  we  received  the  hospitality 
that  only  converts  from  New  Zea- 
land could  bestow. 

Mr.  Jensen  had  several  Fili- 
pino boys  laboring  in  his  beet  fields 
and  it  was  while  there  that  Johnnie 
Aamago,  Pedro  Costello  and  Ru- 
muns  Dolyon,  three  of  these  pleas- 
ant, dark-skinned  friends  came  and 
spent  hours  on  end  in  the  shady 
grove,  teaching  us  the  art  of  making 
bamboo  kites  as  they  do  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

To  boys  who  are  really  inter- 
ested and  want  to  make  bamboo 
kites  I  would  suggest  that  they 
gather  in  groups.  This  would  en- 
able them  to  divide  expenses  and 
help  each  other. 

Here  are  the  necessities  in  making 
Philippine  kites: 

Ambition,  a  true  purpose,  sunny 
disposition,  patience,  a  bamboo 
fishing  pole,  good  sharp  knives  for 
whittling,  a  large  ball  of  heavy 
twisted  twine,  at  least  two  colors  of 
bright  colored  crepe  paper,  home- 
made paste  of  flour  and  water  boil- 
ed, water  in  pan  or  tub,  large  work 
table,  scissors  and  weights  (knives 
make  very  good  weights) ,  small 
piece  of  light  wood  to  carve  pro- 
peller and  small  piece  of  tin  to  cut 
wheels  for  airplane. 

Yes,  ambition  heads  the  list,  for 
constructing  a  Philippine  kite  is  no 
small  job. 

I  suggest  that 
beginners  make  a 
glider  before  at- 
tempting an  air- 
plane kite.  This 
will  really  teach 
them  how  to  work 
with  the  materials. 

To  make  any 
Philippine  kite  the 
bamboo  pole  must 
first  be  split  and 
shaved.  For  gliders 
it  can  be  cut  in- 
to before  splitting. 
The  picture  shows 
the  first  boy  on  the 


Winds  of 
Sprin 

By 

Jace  E.  Johnson 


left  holding  a  glider  frame  and  the 
first  little  fellow  sitting  holding  a 
glider  after  it  has  been  covered  with 
crepe  paper.  It  would  help  if  the 
boys  would  draw  a  diagram  of  the 


glider  frame  as  the  picture  shows, 
or  use  the  one  I  have  drawn.  Gliders 
and  airplane  kites  can,  of  course,  be 
made  any  size  or  color,  once  the 
boys  are  adapted  to  working  with 
the  bamboo. 

A  FTER  the  bamboo  has  been  split 
and  measured  it  is  held  firmly 
between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
and  scraped  and  shaved  with  a 
sharp  knife  held  in  the  other.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  and 
requires  much  time.  The  Philip- 
pine boys  can  whittle  their  bamboo 
until  it  isn't  much  thicker  than 
paper. 

FILIPINO    AND    AMERICAN    SCOUTS 
A    GENUINE    BROTHERHOOD 
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For  the  wings  and  every  part 
that  has  to  be  shaped  the  shaved 
bamboo  is  dipped  into  water  sev- 
eral times  and  gently  worked  into 
the  desired  form. 

In  the  diagram  I  have  copied  the 
measurements  from  the  glider  in 
the  picture.  The  bamboo  center 
eighteen  inches  long,  is  over  twice 
as  wide  and  thick  as  the  rest  of 
the  bamboo  frame,  which  is  only 
one-eighth  inch  wide  and  shaved 
very  thin.  The  two  little  bamboo 
stick-ups  at  the  bottom  are  just  as 
fragile  as  can  be  made  and  are 
slightly  curled  at  the  ends,  by  dip- 
ping in  water  and  curling  with  the 
fingers. 

The  diagram  shows  K — for 
knots.  These  are  boy  scout  knots 
tied  after  the  frame  is  securely 
bound  with  cord  or  twine.  Tiny. 
tiny  niches  are  cut  in  both  frames 
before  tying. 

To  cover  kites,  first  lay  desired 
color  of  crepe  paper  down  flat  on 
table,  then  place  glider  frame  on 
top.  Weight  down  one  side  of 
glider  with  knives,  then  proceed 
to  cut  paper  around  in  exact 
shape  of  frame.  Leave  a  border  of 
one-half  inch  or  less  to  turn  back 
and  paste  very  neatly  on  wrong 
side.  Do  not  cut  too  far  at  once, 
and  paste  as  you  go.  When  one 
side  is  securely  and  neatly  pasted, 
move  weights  and  do  other  side  in 
same  way. 

The  small  squares  of  paper  on 
wrong  side  are  of  different  colored 
paper  and  are  useful  to  hold  string 
and  frame  to  paper  on  right  side. 

When  the  glider  has  been  com- 
pletely covered  with  crepe  paper, 
turn  it  over  and  where  the  two  cir- 
cles are  in  the  diagram  punch  small 
holes  and  tie  heavy,  twisted  twine 
or  cord  about  thirteen  inches  long. 
Then  tie  these  two  together  and 
fasten  them  to 
the  ball  of  twine 
ready  to  unroll  as 
kite  sails. 

How  well  I  re- 
member the  first 
time  I  saw  a  huge 
double  winged  air- 
plane kite  flying.  A 
real  phenomenon, 
two  miles  sky- 
ward. At  first  one 
might  have  mis- 
taken it  for  a  real 
plane.  But  no  real 
plane  could  be  so 
beautiful  or  have 
the  brilliant  colors. 
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How,  When  and 
Why  Boys  Begin 
The  Use  of  Tobacco 

(Continued  from  page  158) 
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"Smoking  is  invariably  associ- 
ated with  low  scholarship." 

"Experiments  with  the  use  of  to- 
bacco resulted  in  a  ten  per  cent  de- 
crease in  mental  efficiency." 

"In  a  study  of  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  to  the  expected  mortality 
made  by  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  the  fol- 
lowing ratios  were  found: 

Total   abstainers 59% 

Rarely  used 71% 

Temperate    users 84,% 

Moderate  users 93% 

A  text  in  Biology  suggests  that 
were  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
genital  cells  studied  it  is  likely  that 
the  age  at  which  the  state  would 
give  the  individual  liberty  to  use  it 
would  be  fifty  some  odd  years  in- 
stead of  twenty-one  or  some 
younger  age. 

Could  these  positive  ideals  be 
developed  earlier  in  the  lives  of  our 
boys?  Note  what  some  of  them 
say  even  after  using  tobacco  oc- 
casionally or  habitually. 

In  answer  to  the  question, 
"Would  you  advise  other  boys, 
say  your  younger  brothers,  to  be- 
gin to  use  tobacco  and  what  is 
your  personal  attitude  toward  it?" 
one  who  used  it  steadily  during  a 
whole  summer  said,  "No,  I  know 
what  it  did  to  me."  Two  who 
were  still  using  tobacco  said,  "It  is 
a  dirty,  filthy  habit  that  gives  one 
a  sickly  color  and  if  once  started  is 
hard  to  quit,"  and  "It  is  a  bad 
habit  and  I  think  its  use  especially 
among  juniors  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited."  Another  said,  "I 
would  not  use  it  again,  for  it  dis- 
ables a  scout  in  living  up  to  his 
oath."  One  who  had  used  an 
average  of  ten  cigarettes  a  day  said, 
"I  would  not  smoke  another  cigar- 
ette for  $5.00  and  I  would  advise 
other  boys,  young  and  old,  not  to 
use  tobacco."  The  following 
statements  came  from  other  boys 
who  had  used  tobacco:  "I  think 
that  if  a  father  smokes  it  encourages 
his  son  to  do  so  although  the  father 
may  be  very  strict."  "I  believe  that 
if  a  boy  would  wait  until  he  is  21 
to  use  tobacco,  very  little  would 
be  used."  "If  men  haven't  the 
nerve  or  strength  of  character 
enough  to  stop,  somebody  ought  to 
have  respect  enough  for  women  and 
boys  to  stop  them." 


TN  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ments sixty- three  reported  moral 
effects  such  as  it  caused  them  to  be 
sneaky,  it  caused  them  to  lie,  and 
some  thought  they  were  looked 
down  upon  by  everyone,  while 
others  reported  they  felt  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

The  young  boy  is  surely  re- 
ceptive to  positive  teaching.  These 
testimonies  or  statements  of  atti- 
tude came  from  their  real  feelings. 
They  had  also  noted  other  effects, 
effects  upon  their  powers  to  accom- 
plish. Fifty-one  reported  having 
noted  bad  effects  upon  their  abil- 
ities to  do  muscular  work,  thirty- 
six  upon  abilities  to  do  mental 
work,  and  twenty-three  had  noted 
bad  effects  upon  their  nervous  sys- 
tems. 

But  why  does  the  boy  smoke  his 
first  cigarette  or  tobacco  substitute? 
One  hundred  sixty-six  of  the  boys 
reported  that  they  were  led  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  through  curiosity  or 
imitation.  Thirty-nine  were  in- 
duced to  use  it  by  older  boys,  76  by 
chums,  2  reported  idleness  as  the 
)Bh- 


cause  of  beginning  and  one  had  the 
false  impression  that  heredity  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  indulgence. 

The  child  is  born  into  the  world 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but 
unmoral.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
made  a  moral  being.  The  boy  is 
strongly  imitative  and  this  urge 
appears  to  be  responsible  in  most 
cases  for  the  attempt  to  puff  the 
first  cigarette.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  of  the  284  boys 
who  had  used  tobacco  were  or  had 
been  users.  This  percentage  was 
reduced  to  13.3  for  the  fathers  of 
the  boys  who  had  abstained  com- 
pletely. 

The  answers  by  the  boys  would, 
therefore,  indicate  that  the  tobacco 
habit  is  started  by  the  use  of  cigar- 
ettes or  tobacco  substitutes;  that 
the  tendency  to  try  smoking  comes 
very  early  in  life;  and  that  curi- 
osity and  imitation  are  the  stimuli 
that  tempt  the  boy  to  smoke.  In- 
struction against  the  use  of  tobacco 
must  take  these  factors  into  serious 
consideration. 


An  Appropriate 
Ash  Tray 

(Continued  from  page  159) 
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"Acid  dyspepsia  is  a  common 
affection  among  smokers. 

"Few  people  realize  that  so 
many  ingredients  in  tobacco  and 
tobacco  smoke  are  deadly  poisons. 
Few  people  know  that  one  drop  of 
nicotin  on  the  unbroken  skin  of  a 
rabbit  will  produce  death.  Two 
drops  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  or 
cat  will  prove  fatal;  moreover, 
fatal  poisonings  have  occurred  in 
man  from  swallowing  tobacco  and 
even  from  external  application  of 
strong  solutions.  A  case  was  re- 
cently reported  from  New  Haven  of 
fatal  poisoning  in  a  baby,  who  had 
been  fed  from  a  milk  bottle  and 
milk-mixture  in  which  some  to- 
bacco had  been  accidentally  spilled. 

Summary 

TPIRST:     Tobacco  and  its  smoke 
contain  powerful  narcotic  poi- 
sons. 

Second:  It  has  never  been  shown 
to  exert  any  beneficial  influence  on 
the  human  body  in  health,  and  it 
is  not  even  included  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  remedy 
for  disease,  notwithstanding  the 
claims  that  are  made  for  its  sedative 
effects  and  its  value  as  a  solace  to 
mankind. 


Third:  The  well-known  effects 
of  tobacco  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation should  lead  one  to  pause  and 
consider  the  possible  cost  of  this 
indulgence,  especially  as — 

Fourth:  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, years  in  advance,  whether  or 
not  one  is  endowed  with  sufficient 
resistance  to  render  so-called  mod- 
erate smoking  comparatively  harm- 
less. 

Fifth:  The  vital  statistics 
show  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
recent  years,  while — 

Sixth:  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption has  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  years,  while — 

Seventh:  In  the  United  King- 
dom, where  these  diseases  are  de- 
creasing, there  has  been  no  material 
increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
the  per  capita  consumption  is  less 
than  one-third  that  of  the  United 
States. 

*      •      * 

Eighth :  The  poetic  effusions  of 
the  lovers  of  the  weed  are  no  safer 
guide  than  the  exaggerated  and  in- 
temperate denouncements  of  people 
who  have  idiosyncrasies  against 
tobacco  and  simply  hate  it. 

Ninth:        Those      who      now 

smoke    should    have    a    thorough 

physical  examination  to  determine 

the    condition    of   the    heart    and 

blood  vessels.   .   .  . 


JUST  A 
COMPLEX 


By  MELBA  ALLEN 
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R-R-R- 
RING, 

Br-r-r- 
The  tele- 
phone again! 
Do  you 
know  what  it 
is  to  have  de- 
veloped a  tele- 
phone  com- 
plex? If  so, 
you  can  sympathize  with  me,  if 
not,  you  will  undoubtedly  laugh 
at  me  when  I  say  I  hate  telephones, 
and  telephoning. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  unspeak- 
able dread  that  I  lift  the  receiver 
and  using  my  utmost  control  an- 
swer sweetly,  "hello."  It  isn't  be- 
cause I'm  expecting  a  terrible  mes- 
sage that  my  reactions  are  such, 
but  because  of  an  emotional  ven- 
geance that  crys  eternally  for  ful- 
filment. 

Little  chills  of  hatred  course 
along  my  spine  as  instantly  and  as 
automatically  as  the  telephone  bell 
responds  to  the  Operator's  stimuli. 
Only  by  an  extreme  effort  can  I 
keep  from  pouring  back  into  the 
mouthpiece  all  the  insults,  embar- 
rassments and  annoyances  that  its 
mate  has  brought  to  me. 

It  seems  utterly  ridiculous,  I 
grant  you,  and  yet  I  would  sooner 
walk  a  mile  to  deliver  a  message 
than  use  a  telephone. 

I  lay  my  abhorrence  of  this  harm- 
less little  instrument,  not  to  faulty 
construction  in  the  mechanism,  but 
to  the  uncivil  and  thoughtless 
public  that  uses  it. 

Being  born  near  a  small  town 
where  the  corner  grocery  boasted 
the  only  'phone  available,  and  that 
of  crank-case  variety,  my  distaste 
for  telephoning  developed  early. 

Besides  a  trip  to  the  village,  I 
had  to  accost  the  town-loafers. 
They  always  encircled  the  tele- 
phone booth   and   snatched  hun- 


grily any  choice  morsel  of  gossip 
that  came  their  way.  Of  course,  I 
had  received  my  instructions  at 
home  on  how  to  use  this  wonder- 
ful marvel  so  I  gingerly  applied  the 
crank  and  lifted  down  the  receiver. 
The  response  was  instantaneous — 
so  speedy,  in  fact,  that  the  snarling 
voice  almost  curled  my  spine. 

"What  cha  want?" 

Gone  was  my  courage,  my  self- 
composure.  In  despair  I  stuttered 
weakly,  "Hello,  hello,  is  this — is 
this — er."  Woe  was  upon  me,  for 
I  couldn't  recall  the  name  of  the 
person  that  I  wanted. 

"Well,  out  with  it!  I  haven't 
got  all  day,"  was  the  next  choice 
response  that  filtered  through  my 
befuddled  brain. 

It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell,  so 
suffice  it  to  say  that  my  educa- 
tion in  the  use  of  telephones  was 
sadly  neglected  from  that  time  on 
until  I  left  home  to  attend  High 
School.  Neglected,  because  I  ab- 
solutely refused  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  humiliating  situation  again. 

My  boarding-house  was  one  of 
the  popular  kind,  at  least  with 
love-sick  young  swains,  who  called 
their  "biggest  moments"  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  except 
the  right  ones. 

One  lovely  afternoon  I  was  at- 
tempting to  practice  my  scales,  hav- 
ing found  myself  in  the  unbeliev- 
able state  of  being  home  alone.  My 
fingers  were  arrested  in  their  awk- 
ward movements  by  the  jangling 
tinkle  of  the  telephone  in  the  next 
room.  Grimly  I  resolved  that  the 
"darn  thing"  could  ring  all  day 
before  I'd  answer  it.  Angrily  I 
pounded  the  keys  in  an  attempt  to 
drown  out  its  tinkling  noise,  but 
the  louder  I  played  the  more  per- 
sistently it  buzzed.  At  last,  in 
despair.  I  stamped  through  the 
rooms  and  unceremoniously  jerked 
up  the  receiver. 

All  that  day  I  had  to  contend 
with  it.  First,  an  annoying,  gos- 
siping neighbor  insisted  on  wasting 
fifteen  minutes  of  my  time.  Sec- 
ond, the  butcher  was  having  a  spe- 


cial on  old  hens  that  could  mas- 
querade as  spring  frys.  Third,  a 
"demented  Romeo"  poured  sweet 
nothings  into  my  lily-white  ear 
and  then  insulted  me  and  hung  up 
when  he  found  I  wasn't  his  "dar- 
ling Kate."  Fourth,  a  beauty  ex- 
pert insinuated  that  I  needed  my 
face  lifted.  Fifth,  the  police  sta- 
tion was  looking  for  a  lost  dog. 
Sixth,  the  Aid  Society  wanted  a 
donation.  Seventh,  a  lawyer 
threatened  me  with  divorce. 
Eighth,  the  Telephone  Company 
gave  me  the  alternative  of  paying 
immediately  for  my  telephone  or 
having  it  removed.  After  having 
answered  such  an  avalanche  of 
senseless  calls  not  intended  for  me, 
it  was  the  final  straw.  With  fiendish 
glee  I  retorted,  "You  can't  remove 
it  half  soon  enough  to  suit  me." 

■THE  Telephone  Company  ac- 
cepted my  challenge.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  Landlady  was 
lamenting  the  loss  of  one  perfectly 
good  'phone  and  I  (who  had 
reveled  in  its  removal)  was  tramp- 
ing the  streets  in  search  of  new 
boarding  quarters. 

There  is  just  one  other  time  I 
must  relate,  I  was  up  town.  Like 
the  proverbial  shopper,  I  bought 
more  than  I  could  carry  success- 
fully. To  ease  my  distress,  the 
clerk  kindly  suggested  that  I  might 
phone  someone  to  come  and  get  me. 
Not  willing  to  admit  my  pet-com- 
plex publicly  I  was  forced  to  accept 
his  offered  assistance. 

To  my  utmost  dismay  I  found 
before  me  one  of  these  new-fangled 
telephones  that  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  encounter.  Wishing  to 
get  it  over  with,  yet  utterly  be- 
wildered about  the  proper  way  to 
use  it,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  plunged. 
The  voice  of  my  brother  came 
to  me,  barely  audible  as  though  he 
were  miles  away.  I  was  just  con- 
gratulating myself  on  my  unex- 
pected success  when  a  voice  behind 
said,  "You  are  holding  it  wrong, 
madam.  If  you'll  turn  it  around 
you  may  be  able  to  get  your  party." 
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Probably  It's  Your 
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swarming  hive  of  young,  smiling, 
vying  males,  each  endeavoring  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  girl  so  delightfully 
cynosured — Jane !  How  lovely  she 
was!  How  graceful!  He  watched 
her,  fascinated.  Just  how  long  he 
didn't  know,  but  finally  she  asked 
in  a  voice  of  velvety  sweetness,  "Is 
the  second  extra  all  right,  Rulon? 
That  is  all  I  have  left  now." 

Was  the  second  extra  all  right! 
Heavens!  The  fifty-first  would 
be  divine.  But  the  second  extra 
didn't  come  that  evening;  in  fact, 
the  second  extra  hardly  ever  came. 
But,  of  course,  she  couldn't  help 
that. 

It  was  with  an  anticipating  en- 
thusiasm that  Legs  attended  the 
next  frolic — an  enthusiasm  that 
luckily  enough  landed  him  dance 
number  five.  Dance  number  five! 
He  glanced  at  his  card  again  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  not  made 
some  error  and  could  have  hugged 
himself  from  sheer  joy.  He  danced 
twice  in  consecutive  succession  with 
Mary,  called  her  Jane  quite  absent- 
ly seven  times  and  then  wondered 
why  she  looked  at  him  so  queerly. 

One — two — three — four.  With 
an  ecstatic  step  Legs  strode  forth  to 
claim  his  dance  of  the  evening.  It 
was  an  easy  matter.  He  merely  had 
to  find  the  largest  crowd  of  fellows, 
force  his  way  to  the  center  and 
there.   .   .   . 

Jane  smiled  sweetly  up  at  him. 

"My  dance,  isn't  it?" 

She  looked  at  the  fellow  stand- 
ing so  possessively  beside  her.  Sig- 
nificantly he  looked  down  at  her. 
Was  Rulon  sure  this  was  his  dance? 

He  handed  her  his  program  while 
all  of  his  former  elation  drained 
from  his  body. 

That  was  strange!  Why  Gor- 
don claimed  that  dance  too.  She 
took  Gordon's  card.  Number  five, 
wasn't  it?  Yes,  there  it  was.  And 
Gordon  had  arrived  first,  you 
know.  Rulon  wouldn't  mind  this 
time — not  if  she  would  give  him 
number  ten.  That  was  only  five 
dances  away.  And  she  smiled  up 
at  him  so  demurely  expectant  that 
he  just  simply  had  to  accede. 

Six — seven — eight — nine.  With 
dubious  step  Legs  retraced  his  way 
to  claim  that  tenth  dance  that  had 
somehow  lost  so  much  of  the 
glamour  of  the  fifth.  The  same 
sweet  smile  welcomed  him;  the 
same  air  of  possession.      She  had 


momentarily  forgotten  all  about 
Harry,  but  Rulon  would  overlook 
that  little  faux  pas  (he  was  sure 
her  pronunciation  was  erroneous) 
if  she  would  give  him  number  four- 
teen sure.  He  wouldn't  forget, 
would  he? 

Forget!  Bah!  If  she  preferred 
that  shellacked,  baby-faced,  tinkle- 
toed  nit-wit,  it  was  all  right  to 
him.  He  found  number  fourteen 
and  opposite  wrote  the  name, 
Daisy.  He  hadn't  even  spoken  one 
word  to  that  individual  during  that 
evening,  but  he  had  that  dance 
anyway. 

Eleven — twelve — thirteen.  He 
sat  them  all  out,  nursing  this  latest 
infraction  with  the  salve  of  self- 
pitying  consolation.  As  soon  as 
the  last  note  of  the  waltz  sighed 
dreamily  through  the  hall,  he  was 
half  way  across  the  floor  seeking 
Daisy.    He  simply  had  to  find  her. 

"So  you  didn't  forget,  did  you, 
Rulon?     I  knew  you  wouldn't." 

Jane  smiled  up  at  him  with  such 
an  air  of  demure  expectancy  that  he 
momentarily  forgot  all  about  Daisy 
— forgot  all  about  his  newly  made 
resolutions  too.  She  surely  was 
lovely  when  she  looked  like  that. 

"No."  Something  seemed  to 
clamp  down  tight  inside  him.  He 
paused  reflectively.  "Let  me  see. 
Number  fourteen,  isn't  it?"  He 
ran  an  acid-stained  finger  down  a 
program  of  names.  "Number 
fourteen.  Oh,  yes.  I  momentarily 
forgot.  I  promised  that  one  to 
Daisy.  I  was  going  to  tell  you- — - 
but — you  know  how  things  are. 
Maybe  I  could  have  another?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Rulon.  I  have  all 
of  the  rest."  And  she  smiled  up 
at  him  as  sweetly  as  ever.  He 
wished  she  hadn't.  It  almost 
spoiled  his  whole  act.  But,  then, 
girls  like  her  were  like  that. 


Oi 


'N  the  following 
Monday,  doggedly  determined  to 
forget  all  about  Jane  and  rankling 
with  resentment,  he  glanced  cas- 
ually up  at  the  list  of  the  term's 
honor  students,  merely  to  assure 
himself  that  the  committee  on 
scholarship  had  remembered  him 
correctly.  The  accustomed  name 
failed  to  greet  him  from  its  usual 
place — the  accustomed  name,  Ru- 
lon Bolton,  ranked  second — and  in 
its  place  the  name,  Jane  Marylin 
Lovelace,  reposed  graciously.  He 
stared  a  moment  incredulously,  but 
Jane  Marylin  Lovelace  still  smiled 
graciously  down  upon  him.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  explain — 
an  easy  course — sentimental  profs. 


— and  a  girl  who  had  a  way  with 
her.    The  old,  old  story. 

He  flipped  his  lab.  manual  open. 

"Get  the  apparatus  out,"  he 
snapped. 

"Now,  see  here,  Rulon.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  anybody's  dog.   ." 

"Dog!"  Legs  whirled  viciously. 
"Dog!  I'll  say  you  won't.  You 
don't  know  enough  to  be  a  dog." 

'Tommy's  hands  clenched;  his 
face  grew  red — t  hen  white. 
"You're  .   .   ." 

"Rulon,  I'd  like  to  see  you  in 
the  office."  It  was  Monson,  the 
chemistry  teacher.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  them. 

'There  is  something  I  wish  to 
say  to  you,  Rulon.  You  can  take 
it  as  advice,  or  you  can  forget  all 
about  it.  Suit  yourself.  You  are 
a  wonderful  student,  Rulon,  won- 
derful. You  have  a  very  fine 
chance  of  making  your  own  mark 
in  the  world,  unless  you  keep  on 
making  a  mountain  out  of  your 
little  petty  grievances.  It's  one 
thing  to  tie  oneself  up  in  a  world 
of  selfishness;  it  is  quite  another  to 
place  oneself  on  a  social  par  with 
his  fellow  students.  Any  fellow 
can  get  up  in  the  air  over  any  little 
thing,  but  it  takes  a  man — a  gen- 
tleman— to  learn  the  true  differ- 
ence between  repartee  and  contemp- 
tuous sarcasm,  to  be  able  to  pass 
over  little  points  of  friction  grace- 
fully and  to  master  himself.  That 
is  the  main  thing — Master  Your- 
self! The  way  you  are  going  now 
you  will  end  up  by  being  an  ig- 
norant, selfish  cad.     That  is  all." 

Legs  sat  with  bowed  head.  The 
world  swam  before  his  eyes.  "An 
ignorant,  selfish  cad!"  That  was 
what  Monson  had  called  him.  "An 
ignorant,  selfish  cad!"  Who  was 
Monson?  That  was  what  he 
would  like  to  know.  Yes.  Just 
what  was  he?  An  underpaid,  sec- 
ond-rate chemistry  teacher.  Again 
that  enmity  welled  up  within  him 
— almost  overpoweringly.  It 
throbbed  at  his  temples.  It  pulled 
at  his  repertoire  of  vociferous  ad- 
jectives. He  wanted  to  yell  at 
Monson — to  yell  that  it  was  none 
of  his  business.     But  he  didn't. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  sharply 
and  slammed  the  door  shut  behind 
him. 

He  didn't  stop  in  the  chem.  lab. 
He  couldn't. 

Finally,  his  rancor  somewhat 
abated,  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  let  his  beastly  temper 
get  the  better  of  him.  He  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  little,  spoiled 
child.      And   anybody   could   act 
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that  way — but  anybody  couldn't 
master  himself.  It  took  a  man  to 
do  that.  Master  himself.  Mon- 
son  was  right.  Books  didn't  count 
for  everything.  They  merely 
served  a  purpose — were  a  means  to 
an  end.  It  took  intellect,  educa- 
tion, plus  social  prestige  to  become 
a  real  success  in  life.  And  Mon- 
son  had  said  that  he  had  a  fine 
chance. 


Hi 


LE  had  worked  hard 
on  that  last  school  outing.  And 
now  when  everything  had  been  so 
carefully  planned  and  those  plans 
so  successfully  carried  out,  in  part, 
he  had  quite  regretfully  passed  his 
responsibility  over  to  Tommy.  He 
simply  couldn't  go  on  that  outing. 
He  couldn't  get  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion at  all. 

Listlessly  he  watched  the  last 
truck  fade  from  view  and  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  a  lot  of 
work  and  worry  to  put  anything 
over.  A  step  sounded  behind  him 
and  a  pleasant  voice  asked  regret- 
fully, "Has  the  last  truck  really 
gone,  Rulon?" 

Good  grief!  Jane!  And  she 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  arrive. 
"It  rather  appears  so." 

"And  I  wanted  so  much  to  go, 
Rulon."  Wistfully  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  direction  taken  by  that 
last  truck. 

"Well,  I  just  don't  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  it.  You 
were  here  early  enough,  and  you 
surely  knew  that  was  the  last  truck. 
There's  walking — and  then  you 
might  possibly  bum  a  ride.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  the  thing  among 
young  ladies  of  fashion." 

"Aren't  you  going,  Rulon? 
Surely  you'll  have  to  go." 

He  had  been  expecting  it.  She 
wanted  to  ride  up  in  his  father's 
nice,  new,  big  car.  She  was  too 
good  for  the  truck.  It  was  girls 
like  her  that  made  him  sick. 

"No.  I  don't  .  .  ."  he  paused. 
"Why,  yes,  I  believe  I  shall." 

Three  blocks  from  Legs'  home 
reposed  tranquilly  a  pond  of  runny, 
oozy  mire.  This  the  little  model  T 
"bug"  hit  at  full  speed.  A  shower 
of  viscous  slime,  and  Legs  glanced 
at  the  bedaubed  girl  seated  beside 
him.  It  couldn't  have  worked  bet- 
ter. Then  with  a  burst  of  noise 
that  sounded  only  slightly  worse 
than  a  rock  going  through  the  sepa- 
rator of  a  threshing  machine  they 
followed  the  way  of  the  trucks. 

But  if  Legs  had  intended  to 
dampen  her  spirits,  he  was  sadly 
disappointed.      She    talked    about 


rocks,  trees,  authors,  books,  beaux, 
her  favorite  teachers  and  even  ad- 
vanced a  couple  of  theories  on  how 
to  end  the  depression,  while  Legs' 
expression,  to  all  appearances, 
showed  clearly  he  was  bored  stiff. 

Suddenly  without  the  least 
warning  the  car  came  quietly  to  a 
complete  stop  and  no  amount  of 
coaxing  had  the  least  effect.  Legs 
looked  at  Jane  questioningly;  she 
smiled  up  at  him. 

"The  same  old  complaint.  I 
know.    We're  out  of  gas." 

Inconveniencing  Jane,  he  jerked 
up  the  seat.  No,  that  wasn't  the 
cause.  Then  he  cranked — cranked 
until  large  blisters  came  on  his 
hands  and  larger  ones  on  his  dis- 
position, with  his  only  recompense 
a  disgustingly  empty  sigh.  He 
checked  the  spark  plugs,  the  timer, 
everything  he  could  with  the  tools 
at  hand  and  still  that  empty  sigh 
persisted.  He  sat  in  the  seat  beside 
Jane,  stumped. 

"Don't  you  really  know  what's 
the  matter,  Rulon?" 

He  felt  like  pulling  his  hair  and 
yelling,  but  he  only  answered  a 
vicious  "No!"  and  slumped  even 
farther  down  in  his  seat,  scowling 
deeply. 

"It — it  couldn't  possibly  be 
that,  could  it,  Rulon?"  He  fol- 
lowed the  direction  indicated  and 
glared  at  the  offending  key  rue- 
fully. 

"You— you— did— that?"  He 
choked  it  out  haltingly. 

His  crank-blistered,  grease- 
blackened  hands,  his  sun-blistered, 
grease-stained  face,  his  grease- 
smeared  shirt  and  white  flannel 
pants,  his  over-taxed  disposition, 
he  took  them  all  into  cognizance 
and  compared  that  effect  with  that 
of  a  few  paltry  splashes  of  dried 
mud.    Then  he  laughed  loudly. 

"It — it  isn't  a  laughing  matter, 
Rulon." 

"No?  It  isn't  your  idea  of  a 
joke  at  all,  is  it?" 

"I — I — she  fingered  her  hand- 
kerchief nervously.  "I  wanted  to 
ask  you  something." 

"Ask  me  something?  Well, 
there's  one  consolation.  You 
won't  be  able  to  damage  anything 
else,  at  least,  not  much." 

All  of  a  sudden  she  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  hills  on  the 
far  side  of  the  car.  "I — I  think  I 
know  the  answer  now.  You  might 
as  well  drive  on."  And  the  way 
she  said  it.   .   .   . 

Tears!  There  were  just  two 
things  in  the  world  he  simply 
couldn't  stand,  and  a  tearful  wom- 


an was  both  of  them.  He  cranked 
the  car.  Paused.  "Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Why  have  you  avoided  me, 
Rulon?"  All  coquetry  had  van- 
ished, leaving  just  a  tearful,  little 
woebegone  girl. 

"And  you  missed  the  trucks  and 
made  all  of  this  mess  just  to  ask 
me  that?" 

"Uh-huh." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment, 
thoughtfully.  "You  like  me,  Jane. 
Whyj" 

She  smiled  slyly  up  at  him. 
"Probably  it's  your  legs.  They 
are  rather  unique,  you  know." 

And  you  may  be  sure,  Jane's 
escort  to  the  dance  that  night  was 
a  much  rejuvenated  "Legs." 

j3» -4 

Trees  of  the  Bible 

(Continued  from  page  147) 

there  existed  extensive  forests  of 
oaks,  for  in  Isaiah  2:13  it  states: 
"*  *  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, that  are  high  and  lifted  up, 
and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan." 
In  the  fields  of  Mamre,  near  He- 
bron, is  an  oak  known  as  the  Oak 
of  Abraham  for  under  its  boughs 
Abraham  is  reputed  to  have  pitched 
his  tent  and  erected  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord.  People  were  buried  in 
the  shadow  of  oaks,  for  in  I  Chron. 
10:12  we  are  told:  "They  arose, 
all  the  valiant  men,  and  took  away 
the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies 
of  his  sons,  and  brought  them  to 
Jabesh,  and  buried  their  bones  un- 
der the  oak  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted 
seven  days." 

The  elm  tree  is  probably  one  of 
the  interpretations  of  the  Hebraic 
translation  of  the  oak,  but  elms  are 
only  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
in  Hos.  4:13.  The  "terebinth"  or 
"teil"  being  another  interpretation 
in  the  Revised  Version  meaning  the 
Turpentine  tree  which  enjoys  great 
longevity  and  was  early  used  for 
the  extraction  of  its  oil. 

The  Hebrew  word  "libneh"  is 
translated  to  mean  poplar,  but  in 
the  Revised  Version  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  was,  in  reality, 
the  storax  tree,  but  both  trees  are 
common  to  Palestine.  The  poplar 
mentioned  in  Genesis  is  no  doubt 
the  white  poplar. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on 
all  the  colorful  events,  the  human 
sorrows  and  joys,  the  romance  and 
the  drama,  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  some  of  the  venerable 
trees  that  are  still  living,  and  if  they 
could  but  speak  how  strange  would 
be  their  message. 
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The  Bogey  Man  of 
South  Africa 

(Continued  from  page  149) 

>• ~°4. 

"Smith  hails  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A.,  and  he  has 
as  many  fans  as  Bennie  Ostler  does 
at  Newlands.  When  Smith  goes 
to  the  pitcher's  mound  there  is  a 
cheer  and  when  his  supporters  have 
seen  him  smite  a  ball  or  two  over 
the  fence  for  a  home  run  they  re- 
gard their  afternoon  at  Rosebank 
as  well  spent. 

"On  Saturday  he  got  his  cus- 
tomary home  run.  For  several  in- 
nings the  Province  batters  had  been 
dealing  with  the  Natal  pitcher  with 
caution.  Then  in  the  eighth  in- 
ning Dalton  decided  to  give  the 
Province  substitutes  a  chance.  The 
first  who  came  to  bat  was  Perry 
Elliot,  Having  nothing  to  lose,  he 
swiped — and  connected.  The  ball 
sailed  high  over  the  fence. 

"The  Province  batters  looked  at 
each  other.  They  must  not  let 
themselves  be  put  in  the  shade  by 
a  substitute.  Converse,  the  Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul,  came  to  bat.  He 
swung  and  missed.  The  next  ball 
sailed  off  his  hat  on  the  same  trail 
as  Elliott's  home  run.  The  score 
tied.  Then  came  Smith!  The 
first  ball  he  got  he  banged  right 
over  the  trees  into  the  Alma  cricket 
grounds  next  door.  After  that 
Natal  changed  pitchers.  But  they 
lost  the  day." 

Any  prince  might  well  be  thrill- 
ed to  see  the  winning  swat  cracked 
from  the  bat  of  a  Mormon  mis- 
sionary. 

Again  the  Cape  Times  gave 
picture  evidence  of  dignitaries 
greeting  baseball  teams  —  and 
"Stan"  Smith.  A  month  later  the 
Governor  General,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  shook  hands  and  con- 
gratulated Smith  and  the  Western 
Province  team  for  their  good  work 
against  the  strong  Transvaal  team. 
And  such  things  as  these  are  almost 
weekly  occurences. 

rPHE  press  is  one  hundred  percent 
for  "Stan."  Here  is  one  of  sev- 
eral like  announcements:  "Hear 
'Stan'  Smith."  And  then  this  fol- 
lows: "Baseball  players  in  the 
Western  Province  Leagues,  and 
sportsmen  as  a  whole,  will  rally  to 
hear  'Stan'  Smith,  the  outstanding 
baseball  pitcher,  speak.  'Stan' 
left  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City 
some  time  ago  as  a  Mormon  mis- 
sionary. For  diversion  and  to  keep 
physically   fit,    he   began   playing 


baseball  and  his  pitching  brought 
him  Province  honors. 

"Being  young  and  possessing 
outstanding  athletic  ability,  'Stan' 
has  achieved  a  wonderful  degree  of 
popularity  which  is  well  deserved. 
He  has  consented  to  lecture  for  us 
on  'Religious  Ideals'  at  the  Rail- 
way Institute  on  Saturday  evening 
at  8  o'clock.  If  'Stan'  is  as  con- 
vincing from  the  platform  as  he  is 
from  the  pitcher's  box  his  success 
is  assured." 

And  "Stan"  held  a  great  meet- 
ing that  night.  His  whole  baseball 
career  is  certainly  worth  an  an- 
nouncement like  the  above.  It 
swings  the  doors  of  friendship 
wide  open.  How  many  of  his  ad- 
miring audience  he  impressed  can 
never  be  known. 

The  English  speaking  popula- 
tion of  South  Africa  is  not  the  only 
one  which  proclaims  "Stan's" 
achievements.  People  of  other  na- 
tionalities have  taken  a  liking  to 
him,  and  particularly  the  Dutch  of 
that  far-off  province.  All  of  the 
Dutch  newspapers  of  South  Africa 
have  something  to  say  about  this 
Mormon  lad  as  well. 

Yes,  this  is  missionary  work  su- 
preme, for  behind  the  lure  of  his 
athletic  ability,  is  the  fine,  clean, 
attractive  character  of  "Stan"  him- 
self. Those  who  are  led  to  him 
because  of  his  honor  and  glory  on 
the  field,  find  that  this  first  attrac- 
tion vanishes  in  the  charm  and  de- 
light of  a  deeper,  more  gripping 
friendship  which  "Stan"  com- 
mands, by  reason  of  his  clean  life, 
his  modest  example  and  his  reli- 
gious ideals. 

But  all  of  his  missionary  life  is 
not  involved  in  baseball.  This  ac- 
tivity occupies  but  a  few  short 
hours  in  his  program — just  enough 
to  set  ajar  the  door  of  good  will 
and  friendship.  After  that  the  real 
work  begins.  It  is  represented  in 
the  program  which  he  sent  his 
father  in  a  recent  letter.  Among 
other  things  he  writes: 

"Believe  it  or  not,  Dad,  but  only 
our  spare  time  is  put  into  baseball, 
and  we  don't  have  much  of  that. 
Here  is  my  daily  program: 
7:00  a.m.    Out  of  bed  with  a  bit 

of  a  struggle. 
7:30  a.   m.      Breakfast,   morning 

classes  and  study. 
10:00  a.  m.     Out  tracting  until 

noon.    It's  great! 
1:00   p.   m.      Dinner.      It  comes 

none  too  soon. 
1 : 30  p.  m.    Study,  correspondence, 

writing  articles,  etc. 
3:00  p.  m.    Visiting  Saints. 


5:00  p.  m.  baseball  practice  Tues- 
day and  Friday  only.     Other 
days  are  spent  in  tracting. 
8:00  p.  m.    Visiting  investigators. 

Most  interesting! 
10:00  p.  m.  To  bed.  And  am  I 
glad  to  get  there! 
"Our  baseball  games  come  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  so  that 
doesn't  interfere  with  our  regular 
missionary  work.  I  ask  you  now, 
Dad,  do  any  missionaries  do  as 
much  work  as  we  do  without  play- 
ing ball?  We  are  leading  in  Books 
of  Mormon  distributed  each 
month,  and  are  close  to  the  top  in 
the  number  of  baptisms  per  hun- 
dred missionaries.  Our  missionary 
work  is  up  to  par,  and  besides  that 
we  have  made  scores  of  friends 
through  baseball.  What  do  you 
think?" 

We  think  it's  great!  It's  the 
way  of  missionary  work — first,  an 
attraction,  second,  a  conversation, 
third,  a  friend,  and  finally  a  con- 
vert. This  is  the  formula,  and 
"Stan"  is  following  it  to  good  ad- 
vantage, but  in  a  unique,  new  way! 


Romance  of  Two 

C^ltieS  (Continued  from  page  153) 

> — — -4 

less  Nana-aha  celebrates  his  be- 
trothal, the  City  of  Lehi-Nephi 
will  groan  under  heavier  burdens 
than  before;  and  Isaac  with  his 
family  and  Miriam  will  be  tortur- 
ed for  conspiracy." 

Zena  clutched  at  her  throat;  her 
face  blanched. 

"Tell  me,"  she  whispered  shril- 
ly, "to  whom  shall  he  be  be- 
trothed?" 

"To  Zena,  Daughter  of  Jared." 

"No,  no,"  the  girl  cried  wildly, 
"Grandfather  would  never  give  me 
to  a  Lamanite." 

"Quiet!"  Bithna  demanded, 
then  added,  "Jared  is  no  more  and 
Isaac  had  promised." 

The  girl's  hands  flew  to  her 
head — she  turned  drunkenly: 

"And  for  this  you  saved  me!" 

David,  who  had  watched  keenly 
put  out  his  arm  to  steady  her. 

"I  shall  kill  Nana-aha,"  he  said, 
in  defiance  to  what  he  saw  in 
Bithna's  eyes. 

"No  more  talk,"  Bithna  sud- 
denly became  stern,  "We  must  haste 
before  the  storm  passes  or  we  shall 
leave  tracks." 

Swiftly  and  silently  they  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  forest. 
(To  be  Continued) 
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Book  of  Mormon  as 
Translation  English 

(Continued  from  page  141) 
]§►. .4§{ 

phrase  not  contained  in  the  Au- 
thorized version  or  Hebrew  version. 
The  phrase  in  question  is  "and  up- 
on all  the  ships  of  the  sea."  With 
this  phrase  the  Septuagint  agrees 
and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain  on 
the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
reading's  being  the  original  why 
our  present  Hebrew  text  has  but 
two  phrases.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon  the  original  had  three 
phrases  all  beginning  with  the  same 
words,  "and  upon  all."  But  a  per- 
fectly natural  error  some  scribe's 
eye  inadvertently  hit  upon  the  sec- 
ond "and  upon  all,"  and  the  first 
phrase  was  omitted.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion has  preserved  the  first  phrase 
of  this  verse  correctly,  has  omitted 
one  phrase  and  has  corrupted  an- 
other. The  Hebrew  has  preserved 
the  last  two  phrases  correctly,  but 
the  Book  of  Mormon  has  preserved 
all  three. 

II  Nephi  13:9  (compare  Isaiah 
3:9).  In  this  rather  remarkable 
illustration  we  shall  deal  only  with 
the  first  sentence.  The  Authorized 
version  reads,  "The  shew  of  their 
countenance  doth  witness  against 
them;  and  they  declare  their  sin  as 
Sodom  they  hide  it  not."  Contrast 
this  with  the  Book  of  Mormon 
which  reads,  "The  show  of  their 
countenance  doth  witness  against 
them,  and  doth  declare  their  sin  to 
be  even  as  Sodom,  and  they  cannot 
hide  it."  The  Nephite  version  has 
a  change  in  meaning.  The  ancient 
Syriac  version  agrees  exactly  with 
the  rendering  of  the  clause,  "and 
they  cannot  hide  it"  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  Furthermore,  in  our 
present  Hebrew  text,  it  is  possible 
by  shifting  the  last  letter  of  the 
second  verb  before  the  following 
word,  to  get  precisely  the  reading  of 
the  Nephite  scripture  for  the  part  of 
the  verse  in  question.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  a  letter  of  the  He- 
brew text  has  dropped  out  as  some 
scholars  may  insist.  At  any  rate 
who  can  deny  the  strong  evidence 
of  translation  at  this  point  in  the 
Nephite  text?  Few  will  be  likely 
to  deny  that  the  Nephite  version 
has  an  attractive  reading. 

Compare  II  Nephi  13:12  with 
Isaiah  3:12.  Here  the  Authorized 
version  has  a  reading,  "As  for  my 


people"  as  against  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  "And  my  people."  If 
the  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  verse  1 1  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
first  word  in  verse  1 2  we  have  pre- 
cisely the  Book  of  Mormon  read- 
ing, as  in  the  previous  case.  Here 
is  another  sample  of  wrong  word 
division  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  corrected  and  only  a  trans- 
lator could  reasonably  do  this.  If 
it  be  argued  that  by  moving  the 
last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  of  verse 
1 1  we  thereby  leave  a  mutilated 
text  we  simply  point  out  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  makes  clear  that 
the  verse  is  corrupt.  So  also  verse 
10.  Let  the  scholar  compare  the 
Nephite  renderings  of  these  verses 
and  compare  them  with  the  present 
Hebrew  texts  or  the  Authorized 
version.  The  comparison  is  not 
likely  to  make  us  blush  for  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 


"PERHAPS  enough  examples  of 
probable  translation  in  the  text 
of  Isaiah  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
have  been  cited.  We  may  say  in 
passing  that  the  Nephite  text  has 
unmistakable  likenesses  in  many 
instances  to  either  the  ancient  Greek 
or  Syriac  or  Latin  versions  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  This 
is  a  curious  fact  but  one  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  our  con- 
tention that  Joseph  Smith  was 
translating  an  ancient  text  of 
Isaiah.  In  a  forthcoming  Master's 
thesis  being  worked  out  under  my 
direction,  Principal  H.  Grant  Vest 
of  the  Vernal  Seminary,  will  make 
a  rather  full  presentation  of  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  text  of  Isaiah 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Now  we  turn  to  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  that  cannot  be 
checked  by  the  ancient  versions  for 
evidence  of  translation.  When  I 
say  the  English  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  translation  English,  I 
simply  mean  it  is  not  English  freely 
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composed  but  is  rather  that  type 
of  English  that  would  be  produced 
by  a  translator  who  frequently  fol- 
lows the  original  too  closely,  the 
syntax  of  which  is  thus  made  plain 
in  the  English  dress.  In  other 
words  I  hold  the  English  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  often  betrays  a 
too  literal  adherence  to  an  apparent 
Hebrew  original.  Let  us  call  it 
Hebrew-English.  Hebrew  idioms 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  have  been 
noted  by  others,  notably  Thomas 
Brookbank,  but  apparently  the  full 
significance  of  them  has  been 
missed. 

Jacob  5:2.  "Hearken,  O  ye 
house  of  Israel,  and  hear  the  words 
of  me,  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord." 

The  second  clause  is  apparently 
a  too-literal  translation  of  a  He- 
brew noun  in  the  plural  with  a 
possessive  suffix.  Translate  "and 
hear  my  words."  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  had  the  correct  idea 
but  was  unaccustomed  to  transla- 
tion, coupled  with  which  was  lack 
of  formal  training  in  English. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  follows 
generally  the  Hebrew  custom  of 
stringing  out  numerals.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  that  two  hundred  and 
thirty  and  eight  years  had  passed 
away,"  Jarom  13;  "and  it  came  to 
pass  that  two  hundred  and  seventy 
and  six  years  had  passed  away," 
Omni  3;  "and  it  came  to  pass  that 
two  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
years  had  passed  away,"  4  Nephi 
40.  Consult  Genesis  5  where  the 
same  constructions  can  be  noticed. 

The  construct  state  as  described 
in  Hebrew  grammars  seems  ap- 
parent in  Book  of  Mormon  syntax. 

"The  construct  relation  corre- 
sponds most  nearly  to  the  relations 
expressed  by  of  in  English,  in  all 
its  many  senses:  e.  g.,  the  palace 
of  the  king,  the  son  of  the  father, 
a  ring  of  gold.  .  .  .  This  rela- 
tion though  usually,  is  not  invari- 
ably expressed  by  of:  The  point 
is  that  the  .  .  .  words  together 
make  up  one  idea."  Davidson- 
McFadyen,  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp. 
58,  59. 

Book  of  Mormon  examples:  I 
Nephi  4:24,  "the  plates  of  brass" 
rather  than  "the  brass  plates." 
Mosiah  21:27,  "plates  of  ore;" 
Alma  37:2,  "plates  of  Nephi." 
In  Mosiah  20:15  we  have  "the 
daughters  of  my  people." 

The  expression  "daughters  of  my 
people"  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment but  this  is  not  exactly  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon  has  it.  In  Mo- 
siah  12:33   we  have  "the  mount 
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of  Sinai"  where  we  should  expect 
"Mount  Sinai"  if  the  Prophet  were 
following  the  Authorized  version. 
The  Prophet  puts  the  expression 
in  the  construct  state  (and  correctly 
enough)  whereas  the  Authorized 
version  never  does.  2  Nephi  4:32, 
33  "the  gates  of  thy  righteousness," 
"the  robe  of  thy  righteousness."  It 
is  true  that  many  expressions  in  the 
construct  state  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon are  found  exactly  the  same  in 
the  Bible  or  nearly  so.  This  of 
course  in  no  way  vitiates  my  gen- 
eral argument.  The  latter  is 
bound  to  be  cumulative  throughout 
for  no  one  exhibition  of  Hebrew 
usage  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
proves  my  case.  But  when  many 
cases  of  exact  Hebrew  grammatical 
constructions  are  exhibited  it  begins 
to  be  evident  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  something  other  than 
"prayer  book"  or  "half- Semitic" 
Nephi  17:51  we  have  the  too- 
literal  rendition  "how  is  it  that  he 
cannot  instruct  me,  that  I  should 
build  a  ship?"  Translate  "How 
is  it  that  he  cannot  instruct  me  to 
build  a  ship?"  Other  example,  I 
Nephi  1:11;  2:2;  3:24;  8:8,  13; 
14:28;  17:36;  3  Nephi  19:16; 
Alma  11:2,  etc. 

We  conclude  this  article  by 
pointing  out  several  expressions 
noted  by  Thomas  Brookbank  that 
seem  typical  of  Hebrew  usage  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

I  Nephi  1 8:6 — "And  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  the  morrow,  after  we 
had  prepared  all  things,  much  fruits 
and  meat  from  the  wilderness,"  etc. 
Here  "all  things"  must  mean  "suf- 
ficient" as  in  Genesis  33:11  where 
the  Authorized  version  reads,  "and 
because  I  have  enough."  The  He- 
brew reads  literally,  "and  because  I 
have  all  (things)."  See  also  II 
Nephi  6:3;  Mosiah  26:38;  Hela- 
man  8:24. 

The  Hebrew  "A  man  of  words" 
equals  "eloquent  man."  See  Ex- 
odus 4:10  (Hebrew  text) .  Com- 
pare Mosiah  27:8  "And  he  was  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  did  speak 
much  flattery  to  the  people." 
Translate  "and  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,"  etc.     See  Helaman  2:4. 

In  Hebrew  "Steal  the  heart  of" 
equals  "deceive,"  "dupe"  or  "win 
over"  in  the  intellectual  sense.  See 
Genesis  31:20  (Hebrew  text);  2 
Samuel  15:6. 

Compare  Mosiah  27:9 — "And 
he  became  a  great  hinderment  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  of 
God;  stealing  away  the  hearts  of 
the  people."    Translate  "Deceiving 


the  people,"  etc.  See  also  Alma 
39:4 — "yea,  she  did  steal  way  the 
hearts  of  many." 

In  presenting  the  case  for  the 
Book  of  Mormon  as  translation 
English  we  have  presented  but  a 
few  of  the  high  points  in  its  favor. 
From  these,  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  far  stronger  case  can  be  made 
out  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
translation  English  than  can  be 
made  for  the  Four  Gospels  as  trans- 
lation Greek  as  seen  in  the  work  of 
certain  scholars  such  as  C.  C.  Tor- 


rey  of  Yale  University.  It  is  my 
hope  that  non-Mormon  scholars 
will  attack  the  problem  without 
undue  prejudice  and  help  or  stimu- 
late Latter-day  Saints  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  study  of  the  Nephite 
record.  A  critical  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is  sadly  need- 
ed. Perhaps  the  Department  of 
Religion  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  can  some  day  supply 
one.  But  much  study  and  research 
will  be  necessary  before  this  can  be 
done. 


Marigolds  Love 
The  Sun 


*- 
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And  longer  ago — when  Gordon 
had  been  Babs'  special  boy  friend — 
his  talk  of  far  places  and  big  new 
jobs  had  sounded  exciting  and  fine. 
Reina  had  felt  immensely  flattered 
when  all  his  attention  had  switched 
to  her.  The  other  men  she  knew 
had  sunk  to  insignificance  with 
their  puny  routine  of  selling  or 
figuring. 

Perhaps  she  should  have  run 
away  from  him  then,  left  him  to 
Babs.  Babs  might  have  enjoyed 
this  high,  thin  isolation.  Certain- 
ly she  would  have  made  a  different 
place  of  the  cabin,  peopling  the 
walls  and  furniture  with  creatures 
of  her  own  bright  designing,  and 
gathering  everyone  from  dour  Mr. 
Sampson  to  silent  Bill  Crawford 
about  her  lamplit  table  for  fierce 
and  delighted  quarreling.  But  oh, 
at  that  far  time,  how  it  would  have 
torn  Reina's  heart  to  shreds  if  Gor- 
don had  loved  plain  little  Babs  in 
preference  to  her  golden  self! 


The 


sky  had  been  dark- 
ening steadily.  Now  a  swift  patter 
of  rain  called  Reina  back  to  herself 
and  the  need  to  turn  toward  home. 
Five  minutes  later  the  downpour 
came,  drenching  her  head  and 
shoulders.  But  the  rain  brought 
no  cooling  relief.  Moisture  steamed 
up  about  her  head,  suffocatingly. 
Then  a  sharp  chill  shook  her  very 
bones  and  sent  the  car  careening 
under  uncertain  fingers.  Contours 
about  her  were  dim  and  fluid;  a 
shadowy  cloud  was  just  behind 
her,  reaching.  It  required  the  most 
painful  concentration  to  maintain 
steady  going,  for  she  kept  wanting 
to  turn  off  the  engine  and  close  her 


eyes  for  just  a  minute  or  two.  Get- 
ting home  seemed  remote,  impos- 
sible, not  worth  trying  for. 

In  retrospect  that  ride  seemed 
longer  to  Reina  than  the  days  and 
weeks  that  followed.  The  road 
tugged  backward  at  the  wheels  and 
the  more  she  increased  her  speed 
the  less  progress  she  seemd  to  make. 
The  last  half  mile  was  an  eternity 
of  effort,  with  each  tree  and  stone 
a  separate  goal  to  be  strained  after. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  stove, 
of  course.  Nothing  hot  to  drink. 
No  place  to  thaw  her  chilled  and 
aching  feet.  Reina  dropped  heav- 
ily into  a  chair,  feeling  again  the 
steamy  waves  surging  from  her  wet 
body. 

Mechanically  she  noted  a  small 
bundle  just  inside  the  door.  She 
kicked  at  it,  then  began  to  laugh 
uncontrollably.  It  was  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's marigold  plants!  "I  won- 
der," she  gasped,  "if  she'll  leave 
cucumbers  this  summer,  and  expect 
me  to  make  all  her  twenty-seven 
salads." 

Almost  immediately  things  be- 
gan to  clarify  in  her  head.  She 
could  reason  now  with  lightning 
ease.  She  must  go  at  once  to  San 
Francisco.  She  had  no  more  chance 
here  than  those  marigolds  would 
have  back  under  the  pine  tree.  She 
would  simply  fade  and  die,  and  it 
wasn't  any  use. 

There  was  a  southbound  eve- 
ning train  out  of  Weston.  Reina 
was  on  it,  looking  very  flushed  and 
bright-eyed,  but  otherwise  com- 
posed. Inwardly,  too,  she  felt 
serene  and  right.  Gordon  would 
be  glad  she  had  come  away  in  time, 
while  she  could  still  fall  back  on 
the  old  ways  with  the  same  glad 
abandon — not  huddle  back  shrink- 
ing and  broken  to  confess  her  fail- 
ure, and  his.  And  he  would  not 
miss  her  seriously.  Gordon  was 
too  engrossed  in  his  work  to  care 
greatly  about  any  woman — he  had 
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proved  that.  Perhaps  he  would 
find  another  in  time,  who  would 
do  just  as  well.  His  affair  with 
Babs  had  shown  how  easily  satis- 
fied he  was.  Darling,  homely 
Babs!  Clever  and  brave — oh, 
sweet  for  a  girl  to  love;  but  a  man 
like  Gordon  usually  looked  for 
more. 

ft  was  right,  too,  the  thing  she 
had  done  with  those  marigolds,  al- 
though it  had  been  hideously  hard 
to  accomplish  out  there  in  the  rain. 
But  she  would  write  Gordon  to 
go  out  under  the  dark  blue  pine 
and  watch  them  dying  there  with- 
out the  sun.  Then  he  would  un- 
derstand. There  had  been  eighteen 
lacy  little  plants.  She  had  taken 
great  pains  to  set  each  one  firmly 
separate,  just  as  she  had  seen  Mrs. 
Crawford  do — under  the  low 
spreading  branches  of  the  tree. 
Gordon  would  know,  when  they 
drooped  in  their  snug  little  rows, 
how  right  she  had  been;  and  how 
she  could  not  make  the  wood  fire 
or  ginger  tea,  and  how  hard  it 
was  to  stoop  to  pick  up  all  her  wet 
things  from  the  floor  but  she  had 
not  wanted  to  leave  things  in  a 
puddle  for  him  to  find.  .  .  It'll  be 
dangerous  to  go  to  sleep.  .  .  Stay 
awake.  *      *      * 

J3ABS  was  alone  in  the 
apartment  when  that  strange  fum- 
bling at  the  door  roused  her  from 
her  drawing  board.  Her  short, 
pretty  legs  were  hunched  on  the 
rungs  of  the  stool;  dabs  of  miscel- 
laneous color  smeared  her  hands 
and  smock;  her  blunt,  knobby, 
sweet  little  face  was  in  curious  con- 
trast to  the  elegant  figures  that 
preened  from  her  board. 

"The  door's  unlocked — come 
on  in,"  she  called  absently.  Then, 
as  the  vague,  feeling  noises  con- 
tinued, she  opened  it  herself. 

"Hello,"  said  Reina  with  a 
brilliant,  eerie  smile.  "It  didn't 
work,  darling.  Call  up  Max  for 
me  and  ask  if  I  can  have  my  old  job 
back." 

Then  she  walked  very  carefully 
to  the  sofa,  threw  back  the  scarves 
and  cushions  and  lay  down  with 
her  hat  still  on,  closing  her  eyes. 
*      *      * 

("^UEEN,  child,  can  you  see  me, 
^  honest,  and  hear  me  too?"  Gor- 
don's voice  was  very  low  and  it 
held  a  hint  of  laughter,  as  a  man's 
will  if  he  is  close  to  tears.  "Dar- 
ling, I  should  have  known  you 
were  ill  that  day  when  I  left  you 
there  alone.  Forgive  me,  Queen!" 
Reina   was  glad  to  be   able   to 


understand  at  last  all  this  talk  that 
had  been  going  on  about  her  for 
so  long.  "Of  course,"  she  said. 
Then,  because  her  voice  sounded 
queer,  she  repeated  it  several  times 
in  varying  tones,  and  laughed. 
"Of  course." 

She  was  much  better  now. 
Strength  flowed  into  her  with  each 
new  detail  of  recognition  and  re- 
membrance. 

"I'm  sort  of  hungry,"  she  re- 
marked, and  then  Gordon  really 
did  cry. 

The  nurse  beamed  as  she  brought 
a  very  small  cup  of  thin  broth,  and 
allowed  Gordon  to  feed  her.  "She's 
all  right  now.  She'll  be  as  well  as 
ever  in  a  week  or  two." 

"She'd  better,"  Gordon  said. 
Then,  leaning  close,  "Make  it  one 
week,  Queen.  I  can't  stand  it  up 
there  without  you." 

Reina  studied  the  ceiling  very 
intently  for  long  minutes.  Then 
she  said  simply,  "I  may  as  well  say 
it  now,  Gordon.  I'm  not  going 
back  again.  Didn't  you  know 
that  I  came  away  for  good?" 

When  he  made  no  answer,  she 
went  on,  "It  was  killing  me  by 
inches.  I — I  won't  go  back.  You 
can't  make  me  go!" 


"I'll  never  try  to  make  you  go, 
dear." 

"I  suffered  every  day  and  every 
day,  until — " 

"Don't  talk.  You  won't  have 
to,  any  more." 

"Stop  babying  me!  I'm  not  so 
sick  but  that  I  mean  it." 

"I  mean  it,  too,  Queen." 

She  saw  then  that  he  really  did. 

She  had  forgotten  something 
she  had  meant  to  say,  and  now  the 
nurse  was  sending  him  away. 
Wait!     Here  it  was! 

"Look  under  the  blue  pine,"  she 
told  him,  "then  you'll  know,  Gor- 
don." 

Reina  came  back  to  the  apart- 
ment when  she  was  able,  and  re- 
sumed without  question  her  old 
intimate  attitude  toward  the  girls. 
She  did  not  mention  going  back 
to  work  immediately,  for  Elsa 
Howard  who  had  taken  her  place 
as  a  model  at  Maxine's,  was  living 
now  with  Babs  and  Alma;  and 
Reina  was  not  certain  that  Maxine 
could  keep  them  both  during  the 
dull  part  of  the  spring  season.  Be- 
sides, she  was  still  rather  thin  and 
weak,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
spend  her  mornings  in  bed  and  her 
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afternoons  drifting  about  to  fa- 
miliar haunts,  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

ELS  A  HOWARD  was 
a  lovely,  fragile  girl,  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  with  great  wide  eyes 
and  a  child's  sensitive  mouth. 
When  she  thought  no  one  was 
looking,  her  mouth  was  often  set 
in  a  tight  line,  as  if  to  control  its 
quivering.  Her  mother  had  re- 
cently married  again  and  gone 
abroad,  Babs  said,  and  Elsa  was 
inconsolable.  She  sometimes  sob- 
bed in  her  sleep,  though  during  the 
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days  she  was  controlled  and  silent, 
and  painfully  independent  of  the 
others'  hardy  willingness  to  cheer 
her.  The  slightest  attention  made 
her  fidgety — a  thoroughly  poor 
model,  Reina  was  certain.  Yet  it 
would  be  beastly,  now,  to  take  her 
job  away.  She  would  look  about 
for  another  place. 

Through  perfect  late-spring 
days,  Reina  drifted  back  to  glow- 
ing health;  borrowed  clothes  from 
the  girls,  walked  through  the  park 
— hauntingly  beautiful  in  May, 
accepting  casual  invitations  for  the 
crowds  and  places  her  soul  had 
hungered  after  for  so  long. 

Then,  with  critical  interest,  she 
began  to  note  that  her  position  had 
undergone  a  subtle  change.  The 
girls  regarded  her  as  one  slightly 
different  in  experience  and  interests, 
even  at  times  they  altered  the  note 
of  their  amusing  chatter  when  she 
entered. 

It  was  early  June,  after  she  had 
"been  the  rounds"  looking  for 
work  and  had  found  everywhere 
the  same  idleness  preceding  the  fall 
season,  that  she  said  to  Babs  one 
evening,  "I  think  I  shall  ask  Max 
to  take  me  back.  Do  you  suppose 
he  would?" 

Her  eyes  inscrutable  in  her 
gnome-like  face,  Babs  responded, 
"Of  course  she  would  if  you  were 
to  ask  her.  You're  the  best  model 
she  ever  had.  But  it  would  put 
Elsa  out  of  a  job.  Had  you 
thought  of  that?" 

"She's  no  good  as  a  model,  is 
she,  honestly?" 
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"She's  getting  better.  Max 
would  have  fired  her  if  she  didn't 
do." 

"Well,  really,"  Reina  was  faint- 
ly annoyed,  "if  Max  wants  me 
more  than  she  wants  Elsa,  is  it  my 
noble  duty  to  stand  by  and  starve, 
so  that  little  sister  can  have  my 
job?" 

"Gordon  sends  you  enough. 
Elsa  couldn't  get  work  anywhere 
else  right  now,  and  she  really  needs 
to  be  working.  She's  most  fright- 
fully unhappy.  And  by  the  way, 
how  long  do  you  expect  to  stay 
down  here?     Forever?" 

Reina  leaned  back  against  the 
cushions,  stretching  her  arms  and 
her  sleek,  slim  legs  to  their  farthest 
reach.  Then  she  curled  up  again, 
murmuring  almost  to  hgrself, 
"Marigolds  love  the  sun." 

She  had  not  expected  Babs  to 
understand  that.  The  reply  was 
a  real  surprise. 

"Yes,  and  Elsa  loves  a  mother 
to  baby  her,  and  your  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford loves  the  footlights  and  prob- 
ably deserves  them!  And  Gordon 
loves  love  and  companionship  and 
peace  for  his  work!  And  I — I've 
loved  Gordon  since  I  was  knee- 
high!  But  life  isn't  all  prize  pack- 
ages, my  dear." 

Reina  was  stunned  into  thought- 
fulness.  After  long,  awed  minutes, 
she  asked  low,  "Why  don't  you 
tell  him  so,  Babs?" 

Babs'  words  jabbed  like  little 
daggers.  "Because  I  gave  him  up 
for  good  when  you  gave  up  Max- 
ine's,  and  I'm  not  sneaking  back 
the  first  good  chance  I  see!  And 
because,  for  some  dim  reason  that's 
hard  for  me  to  grasp,  he  seemed 
to  prefer  you." 

Then,  noting  Reina's  white  and 
stricken  face,  she  continued  more 
kindly,  "I  only  wanted  you  to  see 
that  you  aren't  the  original  little 
flower  that  failed  to  get  the  choicest 
spot  in  the  garden.  You're  just 
making  more  fuss  about  it." 

Shrunken  and  frightened,  Reina 
asked,  "Is  that  the  way  you  all 
have  been  feeling  about  me,  all 
this  time?" 

"Everyone,  I  guess,  feels  the 
same  way  about  a  quitter." 

"And  Gordon — is  he  disgusted, 
too?  If  I  ever  did  go  back  and  try 
to  play  the  game  a  little  better,  do 
you  suppose  he'd  want  me  now?" 

"I  hope  he  doesn't!"  shouted 
Babs  without  pity.  "I  hope  he 
darn  well  throws  you  out!"  She 
was  speaking  rapidly,  with  a  chal- 
lenge.     But   frank  tears   streamed 
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down  her  odd,  crumpled  little  face 
as  she  finished,  "He  won't  though. 
He'll  give  up  his  job  and  his  career 
and  his  whole  glorious  life  so  that 
you  can  have  your  little  playthings, 
if  you  ask  for  them.  You're  the 
deadly  type  that  holds  them  spell- 
bound. You  can  do  anything  with 
him — anything — for  better  or 
worse — and  you  choose  to  do 
this  .   .   ." 

"I'm  licked,  Babs.    Shut  up." 
"I    won't!"     wept    Babs,    and 
smoothed  the  bright  gold  head  that 
was  suddenly  buried  in  her  lap. 

Gordon's    calmly 

glad  reception  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful note  of  Reina's  coming  home. 
He  gave  no  room  for  craven  apol- 
ogies, or  the  shamed  tears  that  had 
scalded  behind  her  lids  whenever 
she  had  dared  picture  the  place  she 
had  made  for  herself  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  joyous,  thankful,  but  not 
greatly  surprised.  It  was  as  if  her 
arrival  had  been  merely  on  an  ear- 
lier train  than  the  one  expected. 

If  only  she  need  not  face  the 
others,  after  these  ignominious 
months!  Mrs.  Crawford — the 
scorn  she  must  feel! 

"We're  going  over  to  the  Craw- 
fords'  for  a  big  homecoming  din- 
ner," Gordon  was  saying,  at  that 
very  moment.  "Little  Missis  is  de- 
lighted that  you're  to  be  here  again. 
I  wish  you  could  learn  to  like  her, 
Queen.  She's  quite  a  person,  and 
very  fond  of  you." 

"Why,  I  do  like  her!"  Reina  al- 
most gulped.  "I've  loved  her  from 
the  first."  It  seemed  a  most  truth- 
ful thing  to  say. 

"You're  going  to  like  it  down 
there  next  year,"  he  glowed  con- 
fidently. "I  picked  out  a  peach  of 
a  spot  for  our  house,  with  room 
for  all  the  flowers  you'll  want." 

"Flowers?"  she  repeated  curi- 
ously. 

"Sure.  Don't  imagine  I've  been 
neglecting  your  garden  out  here. 
Sweet  child,  to  plant  them  when 
you  were  so  ill !  I've  had  more  joy 
out  of  those  few  little  plants  than 
anything  you  could  have  left  for 
me.  I  sort  of  knew  you'd  be  here 
when  they  bloomed.  And  you're 
just  in  time." 

"How  did  you  know,  when  I 
didn't  write?" 

"You  didn't  need  to  write, 
Queen,  I  knew  you.  And  after 
what  you  said  in  the  hospital  about 
the  blue  pine,  and  then  what  Babs 
wrote  of  all  the  sweet  plans  you 


were  making  for  us  after  you  got 
well.   .   ." 

"Let's  go  and  look  at  the  flow- 
ers," Reina  cried. 

Only  three  of  them  had  grown, 
out  under  the  blue  pine — the 
strongest  ones.  But  these  had  in- 
credibly tall,  fragile,  reaching  stems 
and  palest  yellow  blooms  of  startl- 
ing beauty. 

"Mrs.  Crawford  is  quite  jealous 
of  them,"  Gordon  was  boasting, 
his  arm  tight  about  her.  "Hers 
bloomed  too  soon,  and  grew  only 
about  half  as  tall,  and  darker  colors. 
Yours  don't  get  much  sun  here, 
and  it  seems  to  make  them  different 
- — -more  character  to  them.  Whew!" 

He  took  his  arm  away,  leaving  a 
wet  trail  on  her  dress.  "I  mustn't 
crush  you,  child,  though  it's  hard 
to  keep  from  it.  Another  beastly 
hot  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Is  it?  I  honestly  hadn't  no- 
ticed." 

Reina's  eyes  lingered  on  the  flow- 
ers on  their  tall,  proud  stems.  Un- 
consciously her  body  straightened, 
lifted  a  little.  She  put  her  arm 
about  her  husband  and  moved  to- 
ward the  house. 
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stood  his  experiments.  Yet  his  ex- 
perimentation developed  the  facts  from 
which  he  was  able  to  state  the  scientific 
principles  that  underly  much  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  life  and  disease 
germs. 


So  in  our  mutual  improvement 
work  let  us  strive  not  only  to  give 
for  our  betterment  but  also  that  we 
may  receive  the  gifts  of  others.  Let  us 
make  use  of  all  the  forms  of  speech: 
conversation,  story  telling,  the  drama, 
and  public  address.  May  we  not  begin 
with  the  commonest  form — that  of 
conversation — and  become  conscious 
and  determined  in  our  efforts  to  think 
clearly  and  concisely,  choosing  the 
word  and  the  phrase  that  suits 
our  particular  meaning.  Try  this  for 
one  day — "Think  as  if  your  thoughts 
were  audible."  A  conscious  effort  to 
improve  conversation  will  go  far  to- 
ward improving  public  address  and 
what  we  say  will  then  make  a  differ- 
ence. 
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By  MARGARET  C.  MOLONEY 


O,  R I D  E  A 
HOB  HORSE 


HOBBY  riding  is  often  advo- 
cated by  the  physician.  Not 
for  the  liver,  exactly,  but 
since  a  contented  happy  mind  reacts 
on  the  liver  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  hobby  riding  is  good  for 
the  liver;  "at  any  rate,'  the  un- 
thinking will  say  with  all  that 
complacency  the  unthinking^  are 
noted  for,  "it  can  do  no  harm." 

But  if  you  will  do  just  a  bit  of 
thinking  about  the  hobby  riders 
you  have  known  in  your  day  you 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
hobby  riders  can  do  a  lot  of  harm 
in  a  community. 

Take  my  own  community.  Take 
yours.  Take  any  community. 
Take  two  or  three  communities  if 
you  like,  though  one  is  plenty. 
Mine  will  do  for  an  example. 

All  was  serene  on  the  surface,  at 
least.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Everet  and  Mrs.  Davis 
passed  the  day  pleasantly  when 
they  met,  discussed  the  weather,  the 
depression,  the  trend  of  prices, 
whatnot — until  a  visitor  at  one  of 
the  homes  imported  the  hobby  rid- 
ing hobby.  Then  things  began  to 
happen,  for  as  always  happens  no 
two  chose  the  same  hobby — that 
is,  the  identical  hobby.  Even  when 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith  took  to 
the  Iris  hobby,  one  rode  the  Purple 
and  the  other  rode  a  Pure  White 
steed.  And  the  way  those  other- 
wise good  women  and  neighbors 
made  their  hobbies  buck  and  faunch 
and  bite!     It  was  scandalous. 

Mrs.  Everet  was  a  timid-acting 
woman,  never  known  to  speak  an 
unkind  word,  and  just  naturally 
she  took  to  the  Wild  Bird  hobby. 
But  she  was  never  the  same  there- 
after. She  grabbed  the  mane  of  her 
hobby  and  sprang  astride,  sans 
saddle,  dug  her  spurs  into  his 
toughened  flanks  and  gave  him  the 
rein. 

Up  in  the  air  with  the  trusting 
robins     and     the     much-maligned 


hawks  she  rode.  Down  into  the 
thicket  she  plunged  where  hides  the 
poor  hunted  grouse;  black  forests 
held  no  terrors  for  her  when  the 
beautiful  bluejay  screamed.  And, 
Man,  how  she  did  ride! 


MRS. 


>.  DAVIS  mounted  the  Cat 
hobby,  and  it  was  no  canter 
for  her.  She  rode — tell  the  world! 
She  had  a  hobby  that  was  rarin' 
to  go  and  far  be  it  from  the  rider 
to  tighten  the  rein. 

Her  hob  took  her  down  the 
alleys  lickety-scoot  where  the  poor 
tabby  skulks  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  explore  the  garbage  cans — or 
perchance  take  a  spring  at  a  sparrow 
— never  a  robin!  Then  again  she 
would  leave  the  alleys  and  gallop 
off  through  the  country  threshing 
through  the  underbrush  seeking  the 
poor  wild  house  cat  that  has  been 
turned  adrift  by  some  heartless 
farmer.  Cats  a  menace!  Mention 
in  her  presence  a  license  for  cats  and 
you'd  never  recognize  in  that  hob- 
by rider  the  dear  lovable  neighbor 
that  once  was.  Why,  her  perfectly 
adorable  "tegonhatsihonga"  the 
white  feline  rescued  from  the  cat 
mortuary  is  just  like  a  child  she 
will  tell  you,  cuddly  and  sweet  and 
so  appreciative.  Never  eats  dirty 
things — never  catches  a  bird.  Mrs. 
Davis  knows  who  concocted  that 
piffle  about  cats  exterminating  song 
birds — dog  fanciers! 

Cooking  you  think  might  be  a 
delightful  hobby  that  would  carry 
double?  Oh-oh!  Hobbies  do  not 
carry  double;  neither  do  two  hob- 
bies of  the  same  name  canter  along 
the  bridle  paths  amiably. 

Children?  Well,  now,  just  look 
about  you  at  the  good  women  who 
make  a  hobby  of  their  children. 
Can  they  agree  on  the  important 
features  of  their  chosen  hobby? 
They  cannot. 

The  hobby  rider  is  a  lone  rider, 
and  an  overbearing  companion.  He 


isn't  satisfied — or  she,  to  enjoy  the 
chosen  hobby  of  all  hobbies — to 
lift  the  chin  and  take  the  wind  on 
his  face  as  he  rides.  He  wants  to 
push  all  other  hobby  riders  off  the 
trails;  and  what's  worse  he  wants  to 
describe  his  flights  in  lengthy  detail 
to  long-suffering  friends  who  never 
did  care  for  wild  rides  or  tame 
canters  on  a  hobby  of  whatsoever 
kind. 


I 


HAVE  a  hobby  or  two  myself; 
fact,  I  have  a  stable  full  of 


in 


nice  gentle  nags,  but  they're  not 
show  horses.  I  keep  them  exercised 
and  fit,  but  I  don't  ask  my  neigh- 
bor to  ride  with  me,  or  even  admire 
my  thoroughbreds.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  was  wild  enough  to 
think  my  neighbors  could  be  con- 
verted to  my  hobbies — but  I  learn- 
ed better.  It  can't  be  did — and 
even  if  you  did  ride  the  same  hobby 
you  wouldn't  agree  with  me  on  the 
care  of  the  steed — or  the  way  to 
sit  the  saddle — or  something  else 
equally  silly. 

I  look  at  one  neighbor  riding  the 
clouds  with  the  birds;  another 
searching  out  skulking  cats  in  the 
alleys,  one  Iris  rider  clinging  to  the 
Purple  Path,  while  her  friend  pre- 
fers the  Pure  White;  one  pulling 
leather  while  his  steed  races  out 
after  stamps — on  and  on  the  riders 
tear  past  without  even  a  greeting, 
and  I  sigh  for  the  old  days  when 
we  were  a  nice  quiet  even  if  dull 
set,  content  to  visit  and  listen  to 
each  other's  tales  of  weal  or  woe — 
and  I  wonder  if  Hobby  Riding  is 
good  for  us  after  all. 

A  slow-going  nag — but  not  a 
thoroughbred  Hobby  that  gives  all 
other  riders  the  dust!  Such  a  hob- 
by may  be  good  for  the  mind  of 
the  rider,  and  set  the  liver  to  purr- 
ing— but  it  will  play  hob  with  the 
peace  and  quiet  and  serenity  of  just 
plain  folks — pedestrians  who  love 
to  chat  and  visit  as  they  journey. 
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THIS  CALIFORNIAN  LIKES  ELAH 

Oakdale,  CaL,  Jan.   15.   1935. 
Gentlemen : 

WHO  is  this  girl  Elah?     Where  do  you  find  girls  like  her 
with   the    true    pioneer   spirit.      I    read   her   delightful 
article  twice.     Praise  be  to  wives  like  her. 

Eugene  Higginbotham. 
-f         i         i 

THIS   ARIZONIAN  ANSWERS 

Webb,   Arizona,   Jan.   8,    1935. 
Dear  Editors: 

TO  the  question  by  "Elah"  my  answer  is  this: 
You  are  simply  clinging  to  a  virtue  that  every  citizen 
should  practice — "Patriotism."  If  the  people  were  "Patri- 
otic" this  government  would  not  be  in  danger  of  collapse. 
This  is  God's  government  (See  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  101, 
verse  80)  established  for  a  purpose,  and  His  people  cannot 
afford  to  assist  in  rendering  that  purpose  abortive. 

A.  S.  P. 
■f         i         1 

"LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  GOT  RESULTS" 

APPRECIATE  The  Improvement  Era,"  writes  a  good 
■J-  friend  from  up  Wyoming  way.  I  took  a  copy  to  the  local 
theatre  management,  showed  its  criticism  of  

and  had  it  cancelled.  "Morning  Glory"  was  substituted  in 
its  place.  I  am  sure  that  any  individual  in  any  community 
who  will  take  the  trouble  with  tact  and  perseverance  backed 
up  by  information  on  the  coming  pictures  can  purify  his 
home  theatre  to  a  large  extent — and  I  believe  any  Mormon 
town  is  at  fault  when  improper  pictures  are  shown." 
We  cannot  help  but  concur  in  this  opinion. 

■f       1       i 
ERA  LIKED  IN  THE  SOUTH 

I  WOULD  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  things 
about  The  Improvement  Era,"  writes  Geo.  E.  McOmber, 
Mission  Secretary,  Southern  States  Mission.  "I  have  been  an 
ardent  reader  of  the  Era  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
deem  it  the  most  valuable  magazine  published  for  good 
wholesome  reading.  Realizing  the  value  of  The  Improvement 
Era  to  a  member  of  the  Church,  I  am  endeavoring,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  Mutual  Supervisor  here  in  the  Mission,  to  put  the  Era 
into  as  many  homes  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
agency  outside  of  the  Missionary  Corps  that  can  do  more  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  Saints  here  in  this  Mission,  than 
The  Improvement  Era.  Pres.  Richards,  since  his  arrival 
here  to  fill  the  appointment  as  Mission  President,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  expand  the  view  of  the  Saints  and  to  give 
them  higher  goals  to  work  for.  He  desires  to  have  all  the 
Saints  become  active.  I  am  sure  that  if  The  Improvement  Era 
could  be  in  the  home  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  here  in  the 
South  that  his  aim  could  be  achieved  in  much  less  time.  I 
believe  that  a  monthly  visit  of  The  Improvement  Era  into  the 
homes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  would  be  as  valuable  as  a 
visit  from  the  missionaries.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
greatly  increase  the  distribution  of  the  Era  here  in  this 
Mission. 

"It  has  been  delightful  to  follow  you  in  your  trip  down 
into  Mexico  and  then  to  familiarize  myself  with  some  of  the 
very  interesting  phases  of  Montezuma  history. 

"Trusting  that  all  is  well  with  you  and  your  family  and 
wishing  you  continued  success,  I  remain, 
"Sincerely  your  brother, 
Geo.  E.  McOmber, 

"Mission  Secretary." 

Y         -f         1 

FROM  SOUTHEASTERN  UTAH 

".  .  .  We  feel  the  Era  is  very  necessary  in  our  home. 
...  It  is  a  spiritual  guide  for  us  as  we  do  not  live  where 
we  can  take  part  in  church  activities.  .  .  .  We  digest  its  con- 
tents from  cover  to  cover  and  are  always  anxious  for  the 
new  edition.  The  article  by  Sister  Leah  Ivins  Cardon  touched 
our  hearts  for  we  too  have  lived  in  the  Colonies,  and  we  have 


a  very  dear  feeling  for  the  Colonies  in  Mexico  and  the  good 
people  down  there.  .  .  .  The  covers  are  beautiful,  in  short, 
the  whole  magazine  is,  and  your  efforts  are  not  spent  in  vain. 
.  .  .  May  our  Heavenly  Father  bless  all  who  take  part  in 
giving  us  such  a  wonderful  guide  and  companion  as  the  Era 
is.   .   .   . 

"Sincerely, 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Titus." 
i         i         i 

AH,  CHICAGO  LIKES  THE  ERA 

|"  CAN'T  tell  you  what  a  thrill  I  received  the  other  day  when 
■*•  I  opened  my  Era  and  found  not  only  my  name  in  print, 
but  one  of  my  humble  efforts  as  well,"  writes  a  young  lady 
from  Carl  Sandburg's  city.  "I  always  enjoy  your  magazine 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  but  it  does  add  zest  to  know 
that  one  has  been  able  to  add  to  its  pages  in  some  way." 

i        i        1 
TO  THE  RACHELOR  GIRL  CF  NOVEMBER 
^NUR  space  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot  hope  to  print  much 
v>—     more  about  the  note  in  the  November  number,  but  here 
are   a    few    paragraphs   from    up    Cache    Valley    way;    from 
Hyrum,  Utah,  in  fact: 

"So  I  am  convinced  that  one  should  not  depart  from  our 
Church  standards  in  order  to  get  a  husband  or  wife.  Life  is 
not  worth  it.  Remember — 'The  wages  of  sin  is  death.' 
I  think  we  would  be  happier  in  the  world  to  come  in  a  single 
state  than  in  a  sinful  state.  Marriage  is  far  too  sacred  to 
consider  as  a  part  with  sin.  I  think  that  we  should  earnestly 
endeavor  to  find  husbands  and  wives  that  live  the  Church 
standards  and  prize  high  ideals.  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  I  don't  find  such  a  companion.  ...  I  think  I 
would  remain  single  rather  than  choose  the  other  type.  Let's 
all  do  as  Apostle  Widtsoe  advises:  'Be  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it.'  "An  M  Man." 

OUPPOSE,  Mr.  M  Man,  you  were  a  Gleaner  Girl  instead. 
^-*  You  would  not  then,  according  to  our  silly  customs,  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  anybody.  In  that  case  what  would 
you  do? 

i        -t        / 
"Dear  Editor; 

TT  seems  to  me  that  your  magazine  must  be  doing  a  very 
*■  wonderful  work,"  writes  a  lady  from  New  York  state. 
"I  found  it  first  in  a  public  library,  and  became  so  much 
interested  that  I  even  drove  to  the  hill  where  the  great  leader 
found  his  inspiration.  .  .  .  Now  I  discover  that  we  have 
a  church  in  our  own  city.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  as 
soon  as  one  becomes  interested  in  any  subject  it  is  easy  to 
learn  more  and  more,  even  unexpected  sources  give  up  their 
grain  of  information. 

"I'm  at  least  richer  because  of  the  interest  awakened  by 
my  first  reading  of  Improvement  Era. 

"Very  truly, 
"R.  S.  T." 
■f       *       1 
ANOTHER  NOTE  TO  ELAH 
TTLAH'S  article — "Is  the  Depression  Changing  the  Old  Vir- 
J-J  tues" — which    appeared    in    this   magazine,    has   brought 
forth  a  great  deal  of  comment.     We  are  only  sorry  that  we 
haven't  space  in  which  to  publish  all  that  has  come  in. 

"I  can  say  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it  (the  article  in 
question)  .  I  will  answer  both  'Yes'  and  'No.'  Yes,  because 
of  the  ease  and  willingness  with  which  so  many  accept  char- 
ity; they  discuss  the  subject  of  getting  their  orders  just  as  if 
it  were  a  business  proposition.  .  .  .  But  I  say  no,  with  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  take  help  or 
suffer.   ..." 

And  so  the  letters  run.  The  old  virtues  may  not  have 
changed,  probably  have  not,  nearly  all  declare,  but  all  recog- 
nize an  emergency,  but  blame  those  who  accept  help  when 
not  in  dire  need. 

i       1       / 
■K/TISS  IVY  G.  MORGAN,  Los  Angeles,  California,  writes: 
J-v-»-   "I  enioy  every  part  of  The  Era;  it  is  a  very  uplifting 
and    inspiring    publication." 
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